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Nothing short of perfection satisfies t* - artistic 
sense of this great artist. The fourtee iections 
by Paderewski already listedinthy or catalog 
have all had his personal approva:. _.mong these 
numbers are: 


Double-faced 
af Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 2—Part I 
Pavi; & Sanford 2—Part ll 
mie 24 OEREWSKI Valse in A Flat 
: Cracovienne Fantastique 6230. #00 


Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 111 
$225 


Electric, $265 
Mahogany or walnut 


The first records Melba ever made were to send 
to her father in Australia. So perfectly did they 
reproduce her voice that she continued to make 
Victor Records. Her repertoire of twenty-six 
numbers includes: 


Double-faced 

‘NS Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 

- | Pensieroso—Sweet Bird 6214 $2.00 

Rigoletto—Caro nome } 

Traviata—Ah, fors, é lui { 
M ELBA Don César de Basan—Sevillana Victrola No. 260 
. Victor Artist Louise—Depuis le jour 6216 2.00 


Kreisler’s mastery of the violin is as evident on 
the Victrola as on the concert stage. Kreisler 
knows this and his sixty-eight Victor records con- 
firm his judgment. A few of these records are: 


Chanson Indoue 
Chanson Arave 


| ‘\REISLER 
| Vietor Artist 


Souvenir 


Victor Company originated the 
~ talking machine and was the first 
to otter the public high-class music by great 
artists, Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 

tn buying a talking machine, consider 
feor vou must choose the Victrola or 
omeibing you hope will do as well, and. 


fess Look under the lid and on the label - 165 
Victor Talking Machin< Com 


Double-faced 
706 $1.50 


2.00 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 
Mahogany or walnut 


716 «1.50 


remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged — costs no more. 
The Victrola instrument line includes 
twenty-one models of the three general 
types shown at from $25 up. Ask your 
dealer or write to us for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks — urider the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record, 


oO! xt 


tor trade aark 


Camden, N 3. 
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America's Magazine 


Cover Design by Harrison Fis 
Aunt Ellen Gives Some Advice [Decoration by John Richard Flanagan] by Ethel M. Kelley 
Old People [Illustrated with Photograph] by George Ade 


The Most Amusing Thing of the Month by George Jean Nathan 
Consider the Lilies [Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops] by Edna Ferber 
The Prisoner of Chill On [Illustrations by Worth Brehm] by Irvin S. Cobb 
My Escape From the Boers [Illustrated with Photographs] by Winston S. Churchill 
Amos Tries It Tudor [Illustrations by John La Gatta] by Sewell Ford 
Never the Twain Shall Meet—Part IT [itustrations by Dean Cornwell) by Peter B. Kyne 


Healthy, Wealthy—And Wise [Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell] by Ph yl lis Du ganne 


Hare and Hounds [Illustrations by Pruett Carter] by Katharine Newlin Burt 
German Harry [Illustration by Charles N.Sarkal) . by W. Somerset Maugham 
Keeping the Peace—Part III {Illustrations by M. L. Bower) by Gouverneur Morris 
The Stage Today [Photographs in Artgravure] 

The Toboggan [Illustrations by HT. Crank} by Frank R. Ad ams 


What Every Husband Knows by William Johnston 
Persons Unknown—Part IT” (Illustrations by C. D. Williams) by Arthur Somers Roche 
William Tells [Illustrations by J. W. McGurk] by H. C. Witwer 
AGroup of Our Serious Young Thinkers. [/ilustration by Ilenry Raleigh) by O.0. McIntyre 
The Darkest Hour [Illustrations by Robert IV. Stewart] by James Oliver Curwooc 
Ukridge Rounds a Nasty Corner’ [/ilusirations by T. D. Skidmore) by P. G. Wodehouse 


Now Which Is Success? [Illustrations by the Author] by John T. McCutcheon 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE is fully protected by copy right and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted either wholly or 
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You will meet 


«Dalla Brand, eating a pomegranate on the stoop of her father’s Bloemhoef 
house—rather like a golden rose just beginning to unfold in the grace and dew 
of dawn. The gold-green color of her eyes seemed strange. ‘The gaze they 
gave back sparkled clear as a yellow diamond in a stream. Her laughter had 


a fascinating deep gurgle to it—more water running over diamonds . . . ”’ 


in Cynthia Stockley’s new novel 


Dalla the Lion Cub 


Published monthly by the International Magazine Company at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., U. 
WitLiaM RANDOLPH IleaRsT, President; C. H. HaruHaway, Vice-President; Ray LonG, Vice-President ; 
JOSEPH A. Moore, Treasurer; C. E. Forspick, Secretary. 


Copyright, 1923, by International Magazine Company (Cosmopolitan Magazine). All rights reserved under the terms 
fourth American International | Convention of Artistic and Literary Copyright. 35 cents a copy; subscription price, United 
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Came Home-Study Training 
—then the $6,000 salary 


HEN Harry J. Davis, of Buffalo, 

. New York, was plugging away at a 

routine office job he had one thought 

—‘‘How can I use my spare time to get me 

into something that will pay me real money, 
hold out to me a larger future?’’ 

He found the answer to that question— 
as thousands and thousands cf other men 
have found it—in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

While other men in the big general offices 
were wasting their evenings, so far as busi- 
ness advancement was concerned, Davis 
was working out problem 
after problem that he knew 
he must face in the bigger 

sition. He was study- 
ing the principles which 
govern the solution of 
such problems. He was 
learning how successful 
business institutions work 
them out in actual prac- 
tice. He was making him- 
self master of an extreme- 
ly valuable fund of Jrac- 
tical experience. 

While Davis was 
‘ed for the position he 
secretly had in mind, the 
way seemed dark, beset 
with obstacles. It took 
will power to keep to the 
task. But ahead he sawthe 
realization of his dreams. 

One day his friends were 
surprised to see Davis’ 
picture in the paper and 
underneath, the following 
bit of news: 

“Although the government is offering $6,000 a 
year to auditors, Harry J. Davis is the only one of 40 
candidates to get a passing mark in a civil service 
examination for the position of traveling auditor in 
the income tax unit of the internal revenue depart- 
ment. Mr. Davis goes to Washington for three 
months’ training in the government school of ac- 
countancy. Then he will be sent out to examine 
corporations’ income tax returns.” 


The day had come, and it had found Mr. 
Davis ready. In competition with five 
graduates of other accountancy schools and 
public accountants with six or seven years’ 
practical experience, Davis—a young man 
only twenty-eight—had proved the worth 
of what he had learned, had added one 
more piece of evidence in support of the 
truth that no investment on earth pays such 
dividends as home-study training. 

' Reporting the news to the institution that 
had made his appointment possible, he 
wrote, ‘‘I am prompted by a spirit of grati- 
tude to LaSalle to let you know that my 
Golden Opportunity has come.’’ 


How You Can Profit 
By the Experience of Others 
The paths to advancement are many 
and various, but every one of them—if the 
advancement be real and permanent— 
follows the route of practical experience. 
For somethat route is rough and tortuous. 
They must acquire all their ‘‘experience’’ 
thru their own struggles and mistakes. 
For others that route is clear and straight 
ahead —as witnessed by the following 
letters from LaSalle-trained men: 


“Before I took up with you the study of ‘Modern 
Salesmanship’ I was satisfied to sell just enough 
to get me a fair salary each month, but after your 
first talk I began to think how foolish I had been, 
and I went to work with a goal in view. Since the 
first of the month—and this is only the fifteenth— 
I have sold as many cars as I had previously sold 
in the entire month before, and I intend to make 
this the record-month since I started to sell cars 
three years ago. I firmly believe that when I finish 
the course as you outline it in your talks I will be 
up with the ‘topnotchers’ in the automobile busi- 
ness. The commissions I have made this month, 
due to your salesmanship talks, have paid for my 
course.” FRANK STANLEY, Missouri. 


“Since forming your acquaintance—as an en- 
rolled member for home-study training in law— 
through your efficient instruction and my diligent 
work, I have moved from the workshop at one end 
of the strect to the court house at the other end, 
as judge of one of our most important courts— 
from 42c an hour to $4,000 a year.” 

H. O. GOSSETT, Texas, 


“Nineteen months ago I was a stenographer 
with a stenographer’s salary and a vague idea that 
I wanted to know more about my work. Today I 
have a department of my own in which I handle 
the work I used to take in dictation, with a 75 per 


cent increase in salary. The whole field of busi- 
ness has been opened to me, and my aims have 
gone higher and higher. Recently I have had an 
offer from the sales manager to represent the com- 
pany on the road. It’s the biggest thing that has 
come my way, and it’s the result of LaSalle train- 
ing. L. A. M. LEWIS, Ohio. 
“Seven years ago, when I started your Business 
Management course. I was earning less than $1,000 a 
ear For the past three mg I have earned from 
,000 to $8,000 a yeer, and I am sincere when I say 
that I believe my present earning capacity is due 
almost entirely to the education I received from 
your B M t course.” 
C. R. HEANEY, Iowa. 
“In 1918, while employed in the Car Service De- 
partment of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, 
I enrolled for your course in 
Traffic Management. Within 
three months I was able to ste 
into a better position, ata 
increase, a position I could not 
possibly have held without the 
training I had received. By 
working during some of my 
spare time I very easily com- 
leted the course; and as to its 
nefits I will briefly say that 
my present salary is 900 per 
cent greater than when I en- 
rolled, and that I can credit 
Salle with most of this. I 
could not possibly have secured 
or held my present positian 
without the training I received 
from the course.” 
S. G. RITCHIE, Missouri. 


If It’s Training You 
Need—GET IT! 


One of the great delu- 
sions that beset the human 
race is the ‘‘hunch’’ that 
somehow, some way, a 
fellow can lift himself by 
his bootstraps. 

Let the OTHER fellow 
think such things, if he likes. His problem 
is his own; he may not yet be ready to 
awaken the sleeping giant within him. 

But if YOU have a burning ambition to 
get ahead—make up your mind right now 
that you’ re not going to stalk up and down 
the world looking for a soft snap. 

If it’s training you lack, then it’s 
training you're going to GET! And 
know, please, that to this end LaSalle will 
gladly help you—to the full limit of its 
Below this text there’s a coupon. It has 
meant a great deal to thousands and thou- 
sands of men. 

But do not sign it, do not put it in the 
mail, unless you have made up your mind 
to say good-bye to those things that are 
inefficient, those ways that are shiftless, 
and to become in the business world — by 
all the measures of success—the man you 
have it in yourself to BF. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training ‘Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 155-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


ement: Training for Traffic Management — Foreign an 

Sales and Executive domestic: raining forpositionsac Ral 
positions. road or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 

Railway Station Management: Train- 

Salesmanship: Training for Sales Oise for Station Cashiers 
and Adv and Agents, Division Agents, Traveling 


d Ind ial M t Efficiency: Expert Bookk : Training for 
OR Executives, Managers, Office and as 


al training in industrial 
principles and practice. 


h: i 
Employes and those desiring prac- Training ter 
ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


ish: Training for 


ertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 

otion M 8, Sal 
turers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for i- 

0 noe Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


oO Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 
Consultation Service for Business Men, 


Name 


Auditors, I 
Traveling Freight Agents, etc. 
Banking and Finance: Training for 
executive positions in Banks and Finan- 
cial Institutions. 
ModernF. hip 
Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of Industrial forees—for Exec- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 


APead 


Present Position 


oF. 1 and Employ u com ial Sp 
” ment: Training for Employers Employ- — as Foreign Correspondent with 


panish-speaking countries. 
Effective Soseitng: Training in the 
f 


art of forceful, effective s ‘or 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 


Cc. P. A. Coachi 
countanis. 


ment Managers, Executives, Industrial 
Engineers. 


Modern Business Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for Sales and 
Collection Correspondents; Sales Pro- 
motion Managers; Credit and Office 
M » d Supervisors, for Ad d Ac- 


Corr 
Secretaries, etc, 
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Fiction, The Great Interpreter 


id one novel, in one play, a great writer of fiction often conveys more than shelves of solemn statistics, and 
probes more deeply into the human mind than any School of Philosophy. He reaches a more powerful 


moral than a hundred sermons. 


Ivanhoe, Macbeth, Becky Sharp, d’Artagnan, Robin Hood, and David Copperfield. Many of that 
company are more rea! than the actual personages of history—than dusty kings, fusty generals, dull scatesmen, 
and stupid prosaic soldiers of fortune ! 


Good fic 
the nobility in humble lives. 


Dame are bound together by a common humanity. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE BEE. 
By Waldemar Bonsels. Hugh Walpole calls this the 
“classic of modern literature for children.” It has 
appeared in seventeen languages and sold more than 
half a million. Color illustration. 

Thomas Seltzer. $3.00 


THE ALASKAN. By James Oliver Curwood. The 
best of Curwood is in this stirring novel of America’s 
last frontier. It is Curwood’s most dramatic novel 
—an irresistible romance, a breath-taking adventure. 
Read—and glory in the daring of a girl—in the 
bravery of a man. Reed—end Gull as they face 
death when sixty gunmen seek their lives. Read— 
of alove so wonderful that it would even deny itself. 
Get your copy today. 

Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00 


BARBRY. By Henry M. Rideout. Author of “THE 
WINTER BELL,” ““THE FAR CRY,” etc. Bar- 
bry, a gay little waif, abandoned by her father, and 
takeninto a New England farm house and brought 
upin strictness and hard work, develops amidst dreams 
and dish washing. Her troubles with old and young, 
her love affair and the thrilling climax of her adven- 
ture in the great storm makes a real novel, the best 
work of a great romancer. Duffield & Co. $2.00 


BARNUM. By M. R. Werner. The story of the life 
and times of one of our most brilliant and at the same 
time one of our strangest men. “No more amusing 
or genuinely American biography has appeared in 
many along day.””-New York Times. ““The most 

ing and engrossing biography of recent years.” 
Chicago Daily News. Harcourt, race & Co. $4.00 


BREAD. By Charles Norris, Author of Brass. A novel 
of the woman who goes into business. Does she gain 
or lose in the long run? Certainly one of the most 
widely interesting of the season’s books. 

E. ?. Dutton & Co. $2.00 


DIFFERENT GODS. By WViolet Quirk, “A 
norable first novel. A modern English love story, 
passionate, tense and clean.””—N. Y. Post. 

Heary Holt &@ Company. $2.00 


DON JUAN. By Ludwig Lewisohn. One divorce 
to seven marriages! These are the figures according 
tolatest reports. Divorce is truly our biggest national 
problem, and the novel that clearly, sanely, power- 
fully ceals with it, as the author of that celebrated 
autobiography “Up Stream”’ does, is the story of 
one m:=.'s marriec Life. Boni @ Liveright. $2.00 


DR. NYE. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Another refresh- 

ing story by a nation-wide favorite—and really his 

finest novel. It is the narrative of a gentle, lovable 

man who dared to go back to the town where his life 

had been shadowed by a cloud of disgrace. Al! the 

hearty interest and y humor of Lincoln are in ix. 
¢ pany. $2.00 


FIRES OF AMBITION. By George Gibbs. Watch 
Mary Ryan, endowed with charm, beauty and high 
ambition, rise to the brilliant heights of society's 
inner circles. This is the story of her career as only 
George Gibts could tell it. 

D. Appl & Company. $2.00 


Cement Friendship—Give Books for Christmas and the New Year 


Go to your bookstore for these books. 


FLAMING YOUTH. By Warner Fabian, THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, FREE. Here Warner Fabian 
has made for you a story of Youth as it fares today. 
The story of little Pat, sometimes mistaken, always 
adorable, and her sisters, and how they all sear 
happiness—and with what fortune. 

Boni & Liveright. $2.00 


THE GIRL FROM HOLLYWOOD. By Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. Behind the scenes in Hollywood—the 
“Life of Luxury”’—the “Big Money’’—the ““Dope”’ 
peddler with his drug of dreams. An uncensored 
story of the motion-picture colony that explains what 
the public has long wanted to know. By the author 
of “TARZAN.” The Macaulay Co. $1.90 


GRAVEN IMAGE. By Margaret Widdemer, author 
of ““Tbe Boardwalk.’? Margaret Widdemer’s first 
serious ful: length novel. A story of the young gener- 
ation in an American family in their conflict with 
family pride and tradition. It has a wide background, 
many vivid characters and a plot that absorbs the 
reader. Harcourt, Brace @ Company. $2.00 


THE GREAT MOMENT. ®y Elinor Glyn. A 
dramatic story of the Great Moment in the life of 
every woman——and how it came to Nadine Pelham, 
in whose dual nature English and Gipsy blood fought 
for supremacy. Throbbing with vivid emotion, thrilling 
suspense and gipsy recklessness. A distinct Glyn 
departure~—an American story. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 


THE HOPEFUL JOURNEY. By Beatrice Kean 
Seymour. The story of the love-life and married life 
of three generations of women, a masterly portrayal 
ot the whole ““woman’’ question. 

Thomas Seltzer. $2.00 


KANGAROO, By D. H. Lawrence. A strongly 
autobiographical novel, laid in Australia, a book in 
many ways different from the other fiction of the man 
whom J. Middleton Murray calls “‘incomparably the 
greatest writer of this generation.” 

Thomas Seltzer. $2.00 


LEW TYLER’S WIVES. By Wallace Irwin. Lew 
Tyler is one of those attractive, reckless men who see 
much of life -who bring experience to those 
whose lives they enter. The joys and disappointments, 
hopes and disillusions which Lew Tyler brought to 
three women form the theme of this novel. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 


THE LONE WOLF RETURNS. By Leuis 
Joseph Vance. Tensely exciting. The story of a fierce 
attempt the reformed “Lone Wolf” into 
evil ways. ith everythi ainst him his struggle 
is thrilling. E. P. Dutton @ Co. $2.00 


THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR. Sy 


Harold Bell Wright, the most popular of living writers. J. 


His nine rovels have had an average sale of 1,268,000 
copies each—-a vast audience which testifies to this 
man’s power to entertain and inspire. His latest 
novel ts a glorious romance of the Arizona mountains 
and deserts, pronounced by critics his best book 

D. Appleton & Company. $2.00 


If any of them are sold out, send your dealer’s name and address to 
COSMOPOLITAN BOOK SERVICE, 119 West 40th St., New York, and your selections will be rushed forward 


tion is the truth about Life, the interpretation of Life. It punctures tawdry pretence and reveals 
It proves that Rich and Poor, Lord and Commoner, Housewife and Grande 


RIPPLING RUBY. By J. S. Fletcher. A typical 
Fletcher story—that’s enough for the thousands of 
Fletcher fans. ere’s baffling crime and suspense, 
breathless action and thrilling romance, centering 
around Peggie Manson, trainer of the Derby prize 
winner, Rippling Ruby. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 


SILVER MOON. By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, 
author of “Molly Make-Believe,’’ and characteristically 
sparkling, full of surprises and ingenious situations, 
and altogether winning. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 


SIMON CALLED PETER. By Robert Keable. A 
sincere, courageous story of the hectic life behind the 
lines when there seemed to be no future and the old 
anchors were dragging. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


THE SOUL OF ABE LINCOLN. SBy Bernie 
Babcock, author of “THE SOUL OF ANN RUT- 
LEDGE.” A deeply huinan glimpse of the real 
Lincoln through the eyes of another of Mrs, Bab- 
cock’s unforgettable heroines. A tender and beautiful 
love story in which is reflected the strength and heroic 
faith of the grief-worn leader. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 


SPOOKY HOLLOW. By Carolyn Wells. The 
lew “Fleming Stone” story. A lonely house, a 

mysterious stranger, a woman stabbed in a room 

locked from the inside, revelations that threaten the 

happiness of Rosemary Vincent and her lover—these 

are the elements of Fleming Stone’s latest case. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 


THE SUN FIELD. By Heywood Broun. As inti- 
mate and realistic a picture of the worlds of American 
sport and journalism as one could find, with the 
— of modern marriage woven into a thoroughly 

uman story. G. P.Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 


THE TEMPTRESS. By Blasco Ibanez. The author 
or “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’’ has 
equalled his best in this vivid arresting story of a 
woman’s devastating allure. 


E. P. Dutton &@ Co. $2.00 
TETHERSTONES., By Ethel M. Dell. The novelist 


who never had a failure proves again her mastery of 
the art of entertainment in a sweet love story of a 
beautiful girl and her mysterious hero. A fresh and 
satisfying romance under the traditional influence 
of the Druids and in the shadow of their ancient altars. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 


TOMORROW ABOUT THIS TIME. By 
Grace Livingston Hill. What happens on the mor- 
row and what might have happened to two sisters, 
fascinating opposites in type and temperament, will 
hold the deep interest of every reader. Madcap and 
madonna, Athalie and Alice, present the modern 
flapper and the old-fashioned girl in dramatic contrast. 
. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 


ZARAH THE CRUEL. Ly Joan Conquest. The 
author of “DESERT LOVE” once more gives the 
reader the real thrill of the East in this amazingly 
frank story of a land where the world is old—where the 
conventions slip away. The Macaulay Lo. $1.90 
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ODAY children do not live in 

“Heartbreak House.’”’ They have a 
fairer dwelling. Increasingly they live in 
a better understanding of childlife both 
by parents and experts. Little Eva and 
Little Lord Fauntleroy are no longer 
accepted as a type. Barrie, Maeterlinck 
and Booth Tarkington have given child- 
hood color, atmosphere and rich variety, 
which Irvin Cobb in “Goin? On Four- 
teen” saves from sentimentalism. 


Even though “hookie” still is played and 
the tin can finds mystical attachment to 
the tail of “Yellow Dog Dingo,” never 
has it been so true as it is today that 
“except ve become as little children ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom.” 
For with its innocence, simplicity, in- 
quisitiveness, and trust, childhood is to 
most of us the kingdom of our wistful 
yearning, and our not infrequent grief 
that we are 


“Farther off from heaven 
Than when we were a boy.” 


VER the luncheon table a brilliant 
editor bade me read Rusk’s “Doc- 
trines of the Great Educators.” He 
thought it one of the best of recent books. 
Now that I have read the book, I find the 
educators all the way from Plato to Her- 
bart giving advice, mostly obvious, about 
the bringing up of children, to which the 
simple words of Caroline Carter telling 
mothers how to feed the family are quite 
as meaningful. 


At Christmas time the child grows more 
significant than ever. His word—or hers 


—carries a seasonal authority no Delphic 
priestess ever exercised. There is what . 
Walter Pater called “the plenary master- 
fulness of youth.” No wonder a distin- 
guished lawyer once remarked: “I be- 
lieve so, but Gracie and the Chief Justice 


of the Supreme Court think I’m wrong.” 
He probably was. 


ARENTS have some place in life; 

chiefly to make home the best that 
can be made for children who come into 
it without choice. Peer Gynt exclaiming, 
“To thyself be enough,’ was not the 
stuff of which to make a father. The 
American woman has an instinct for 
motherhood as true as when John Ruskin 
wrote: “This home is always round her. 
The stars alone may be over her head. 
The glowworm in the night-cold grass 
may be the only fire at her feet. But 
home is where she is, and for a noble 
woman it stretches far around her.” 


The isolated home is the incomplete 
home. Local setting every home must 
have. Contacts there must be with neigh- 
bors. Never for a moment must the 
responsibility to school be forgotten; for 
usually the school at least divides re- 
sponsibility with the home. Sometimes 
school has a larger share. That is why 
parents ought to give school their full 
support. That is why the home must help 
the school to help the child. After all, as 
Arthur Brisbane says: “Of all events here 
on earth, the greatest is the birth of a 
baby”; and 


“Christmas is the Baby’s Day.” 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 


| 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Broad training, preparing for col- 
lege or business, plus military pre. 
cision and carriage. Story told in 
July and August, 1923, Cosmopolitan. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 

of the United States 


CALIF ORNIA 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
s, successful 
appreciate the 
sympathy, under- 
Standing and encouragement _ for 
their little boys -at Page. Lady 
teachers to fifth grade. Tender care 
of House Mother: 

e catalog will surely interest 

you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, 

Route 7, Box 9 

California 


atmosphere of 


Los Angeles 


Boarding and day school for 
The Anna Head School girls. High school graduates 
admitted without examination to all colleges using ac- 
crediting . Students prepared for college board 
Post Graduate Department. Also oe and 
Intermediate Departments. Address Miss Mary E. W 

Box A, Berkeley, California. 


sie A Special School 
Palo Alto Military Academy 
mary and Grammar School Boys. In session 12 montlis 
in the year. Bicyele club. Outdoor swimming pool. 
term and camp. favors outdoor 


. P, KELiy, Supt. 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


California's most beautiful school, highest scholarship, 
thorough ciaracter training, completely equipped play- 
grounds, swimming pool, horsemanship, golf, band, radio, all 
athletics. In session all year, summer camp, enroll any time. 
Address TuE Commandant, Hancock Park, Los Angeles. 


CONNEC TICU 


ration for college = business. Complete equipment. 
Department for young boys. Booklet. 
G. Trrespei., A.M., Pd.D., 
11 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
In the Country. 
One hour from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schivols. 
ELY GREENWICH, CONN. 


GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. pee equip- 


VILSON, 
Principal. 


Principal. 


ment. Every advantage. Enter now. Addre 
PRINCIPAL OF GLEN Eves, 
Stamford, Conn. 


~~ DISTRICT “OF ‘COLUMBIA 


Eelonial School] 


In the refined residential section of 
Washington. Courses include grades, 
academic, college preparatory, collegi- 
ate, fine arts, domestic science, secre- 
tarial and business training, Gym- 
athletics, dramatics, Attrac- 
tive social life with cul- 
tured home influences. For 
catalog, address 


Miss Jessie Truman, 
iate Principal 7 


TheMarj jorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normalcourse, 1-year Professional course. 2nd semes- 
ter opens Feb. 4. Day & Night Sehovl. Dormitory. Cata! ogue. 
1415-C Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C 


6 


| Chicago, Illinois 


OAKGREST 
WASHINGTON, Dt 


ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY 


A school for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and 
academic courses. Two years graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, pig Science, Athletics. 

Mrs. BEVERLE . Mason, Principal. 

1918 Florida Ave., 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, fo; the of 


Courses: Preparatory; two-year sdvanced for high school 
graduates; special. Cet location at the national 
capital. For catalog, addres 


Ph.D., 
x C Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C 


FAIRMONT School For Gi 


Washington, D. C. _Regular and Special Courses, 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates, Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational advantages of National 
Capital. For catalogue, address FainMONT SCHOOL, 

2103 S Street. Washington, D. C 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
BLISS 


Condensed Course. Complete in 


SCHOOL be 123" st year began Sep- 


tember 26th, 
149 TakomaAve., Washi 


D.C. 
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ILLINOIS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Spring term Feb. 5th, 
year Normal Course and B, P. E., Course. Doreliag 
for women. 


Dept. C-1 


| American College of Physical Education 
EE 19 Diversey y Parkway, Chicago 


Ye) D D 76th 76th Year 


The oldest for School for young 
boys int West. Genuine home life, One 
hour hey Chicago. Address Hill 
Principal, Box D2 D2 2, Woodstock, stock, Ill. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Supt., Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Il. 
Cc careatar building. Lower School. High stand. 
ards. Individual attention. 50th anniversary year, 


Non-Military College 


Preparatory Academy f 
Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL ang 


ung Wome 
years College, 4 years Academy. Music, 
Home Economics. Tlst year. 35 acres. Outdoor sports, 
9 buildings, New College dormitory, eure building 
for younger girls. Opened September 12, alog. 
Rev. WM. P. McKee, Dean, Box 606, Mt. Carroli, Th. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course, Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text-books, uniforms, board and monthly 
during training. Student ‘Loan Fund, Write 

Chicago, Ti, 


School of Drafting 
ecializing in training of professional Draftsmen— 
echanical, Architectural and others; personal in- 

struction; complete course 4 months. For 

information address Local Dept. c.c 

Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W., Wa: y 


GEORGIA 


litary academy of highest standards: country loca- 
n foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Stron “ fac 
lose personal st on; al discipline; sma 
ses. Junior L n it acre campus; large 
tic fields and 2 mile lakes golt Summer session. 
S enter any time. 


Cad Ad 
COL. SANDY BEAVER, “fen C, Gainesville, Ga. 


Brenau College Conservatory Pet: 


j tio n foothills Blue Ridge Mts. of Stand- 
A.B. course; special advanta in usic, oratory, 

domestie science, physical cult ure, 31 buiidings, swim 
mir 1g. boating, horseback riding, ete, Catalog and illus- 


Box B, 


COLLEGES ‘AND UNI VERSI TIES 
~ Rockford College for Women 


A college of distinguished graduates, A.B.,B.S., A.M. de- 


trated book. Aiddress ENAU, Gainesville, Ga. 


grees, Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River, All girls 
jarticipate in athietics. An by itimate college with many 
student activities. Write for catalog and book of views. 


| Wm. A. Maddex, Ph. Box C. M., Rockford, 


ILLINOIS 


— Culture 


itin a thoroughly practical 
short course. Positions 
awaiting graduates, or we 
will equip. shop of your 
own if preferred. Home 
life accommodations pro- 
vided. Write nearest 
branch for Booklet H. 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Missour i Atlanta, Georgia 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MiIcHAEL REESE HOsPITAL, Dept. 101, 
American Conservatory 
“8th season, All branches of Music; Dramatic Art 
Dormitory accommodations. Students may enter now, 
Apply for free catalog. Address John J, Hattstaedt, Pres., 
550 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college without 
examination, Also business courses. Boys 
taught “how to study.” 44th year. New 
building will admit a few more January 1, 
CATALOG of | Dept. 22. 


Physical Education 

For Women. ( Accredited.) Strong Faculty, Splendid dor- 
mitories, 2 year Normal Course. Apply now. Catalog 
und book of views—free, 
Cincauo NonMAL Scnoon or Prysicat Epucation. 
Dept. 23, 5626 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


1TAMMER 


Kill the /eer of stammering. Re-education. the 
key. The widely famed Hatfeld Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worthwhile 
book—"“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING. 


Free copy today.The Hatfield Institute 109 N.Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 


beginners or Post-graduates, Or affiliated 2-year General 
course, Liberal grea room, board, washing, 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 


Diploma in HOMEMAKING 
and INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Ample laboratory equipment. 22nd year, Graduates in 
demand. “a ellent Dormitory. Second semester opens 
Feb. 1. Catalog free, School of Domestic Arts and 
Science. Dept. 9 6 N, Michigan Avenue, Chleag 50. 


Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college, A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestie Science, 
Secretarial and Physical Education, New gymnasium with 
pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog address 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’s COL}. EGE, Box E, » Jacksonville, Il. 
Serve Humanity» ad learning Nursing Profes- 
on, Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more onl eat we can supply, Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. 
29th year, Enjoyable school life, Write for catalog: Dept, C. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
AND ELEMENTARY 


National Kindergarten 282, ELEMENTARY 


year. _(Accredited. Second semester starts Jan- 
uary 28, 24. Two ard three-year courses, Six 
Dormitories on Gallego gisunds, Write for Bulletin 


and Book of View 
Dept. 52, 2944. “Michigan Blyd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (/nc.) | 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Studios, 

Theater and Dormitories in our own building, ideally 

located in the heart of the North Side Art Center. We 

graduate large professional classes. Write for free catalog. 
1160 N, Dearborn St., Dept, 45, Chicago, Li, 


| 
| 
| 
Girls | 
| | 


| dor- 


_ ILLINOIS 


| 


Men and Women 
to Learn Photography! 


WANTED 


Photographers and Ptoto-Engravers earn $200 


to $500 per month. The field is uncrowded. 
Learn these profitable and professions. 
Taught by argest and best college of its kind in the 
world. tablished over nd years. Demand for our 

aduates far exceeds supply. Good positions secured. 
ition and living expenses! ow. 


Get this FREE Book! Mlvetreved 

book describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 

Minois College of Photography. Box 514, Effingham, Ill 
INDIANA 


\ 


“A Clean Mind in a Sound Body” 


> Second Semester starts January 7, 1924 
Small Classes Individual Attention 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 

Wholesome Christian influences. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
40th successful year. Jr. R.O.T.C. 
unit. Campus of 42 acres. Nine fine 
buildings. Healthful country life. 
All athletics and winter sports. 


{ A few vacancies will be available for 


those wishing to enter at_the begin- 
Early appli- 


ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETTS 7 


jLear 
Electricity 


In the Great Shops of 
Coyne 


Stadent Winding a Stator 


Chicago 


The Electrical Center 
of the World 


Come to Coyne—learn electricity in 3% 
months in the largest electrical School in 
the country. Get a complete training 
so you can make big money as Power 
Plant Operator, Superintendent, Tele- 
phone man, Construction worker, auto, 
truck or tractor electrician, battery man, 
radio expert, or you can go into business 
for yourself as_ electrical contractor, 
dealer, auto ignition or battery expert 
and make from $3,000 to $20,000 a year. 
Hundreds of our graduates today are 


ning of school semester. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For Catalog Address 
Box 212. Howe, Indiana 
JLN E For Catalog address The 
Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, Ind. 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
got courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog, address 20 C Street, Angola, Ind. 
lfs Guse and Gire 
4 be cured if you stammer, Send 10 cents, coin 
Stut Te tells how I cured after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 years. MIN N. BOGUE 
2492 Bogue 


cation is desirable. 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, S.T.D., Rector 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
“STAMMERING 
288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
BENJA 
Building, 1147 N. llinois St. 


KENTUCKY 


With a Winter Home 1n Florida 
Boys leave for Florida on special train from Lyndon 
January 4. No loss in recitations. Outdoor life means 
physical and moral gain. Write for catalog 
and_ Teservations _now. Box 103, Lyndon, Kentucky. _ 


MARYLAND 


JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 

A National Board- 

ing School for Girls 

in the suburbs of 

Washington, D. C, 


Two-year Junior College 
with special and vocational 
courses. College Prepara- 


tory. 32 buildings. Send 
for descriptive catalog. 
Address Revistrar, Box 
115, Forest Glan. Md. 


Four-year 
Two-year course leading 
supervision of strong faculty. 


For Women, ten miles from Baltimore. 
courses leading to all degrees, 
to certificate. Personal 
Modern fireproof buildings, Athletics, Swimming pool. 
Est, 1853. Catalog. Box 1€, Lutherville, Md. 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Most beautiful a best equipped school in America 
Enroliment 225, rty-five entered college last 
fall. Rate $1,100 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Director, Port Deposit, Md. 


making big money and you can do the 
| same if you grasp this opportunity— 


| Learn 


in 3%, Months 


No books or useless theory. You are trained on 
$200,000 worth of electrical equipment. A com- 
plete course in Radio included—the marvel of the 
age. Constructing, | arg and operating. 

also give you a life Membership which en- 
ables you to stay as TE, as you want or come back 
for further training at any time without charge, 


Earn $150 to 
$400 a Month! 


You work on motors, generators, housewiring, 
autos, batteries, radio, switch-boards, power plants 
—everything to make you an expert ready to step 
right intoa position paying from $45 to $100 a week. 

mu get a complete practical training in Circuits, 
Housewiring, D. C., A. C., Armature and Stator 
Wi “5q Drafting, ‘Auto, Truck and Tractor Elee- 
tricity, Battery Building and Repairing, and Radio. 


Earn While You Learn! 


We help students to secure jobs to earn a good part 
of their expense while studying. 


Send Coupon Now 


Don’t delay a minute—send that coupon right now 
for our big free catalog and full particulars of spe- 
cial offer, 


Act now! 


Endorsed by Electrical Industry 


1300-1310 W.. Harrison St., Dept. 11-71, Chicago 

Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 11-71 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Dose Sh: cond mo rep big 


Name 


6 miles from 
Boston 


Allstadies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. C 
Certificate. 


| nasium with swimming pool 
| Costume Design and Home 
| Decoration, SecretarialCourse. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home life. 


1641 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Year Book on 
Request 


GENERAL HOSPITAL = 
Training School for Nurses 


Founded 1873 Graduates number 1500 
Three year course in theory and prac- 
tice of nursing. Maintenance, school § 
uniform, and text-books supplied. Edu- 
cational requirement high-school 
diploma, Entrance January, April, 
and September. Sally Johnson, R, N. 
Supt. of Nurses, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINAR A famous old New England 


country school for girls. 25 
miles from Boston. Preparation for college with special 
intensive one-year course for college examinations. 
Extensive grounds. All sports. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georce W. Emerson, Principals, 
10 Howard Street. West Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 


URDETT COLLEGE 


; Business AGministration; Accounting; Secre- 
tarial, for young men and women of executive calibre. 
Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand. 
/ Send for special catalogue to S. E. PEARSON, Registrar 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, heaithful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


WINsLow, 
109 Woodland Road. 


From an by 
Sears Gallagher 


Auburndale, Mas 


Rendall Hall 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparation, junior high. One Special intensive 
year. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Prides Crossing, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


For women. 33rd year. Modern building. Courses of one, 

two and three years. Present conditions. bh have created great 

demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 

Summer Camp. Apply to Tam SECRETARY. 
Beacon Street. Boston. Mass. 


The Sargent School 


Established om Booklet on request 


A. W. 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Worcester Academy 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
For Boys of Ability with College Vision 
MICHIGAN 


cron STAN 


| Think | 
| of the re- Ere 
pair work on 


thirteen mil- 
ears! 
electrical 


j lion 


n- 
gines, systems, 


batteries, tires, ete. There head 
are not nearly enough trained men to do this 
work, Our graduates all over the world are sue- 
cessful. Age, education, or experience make no dif- 
ference. You can be successful too if you will get 
M. S. A. 8S. practical training now. 

Unlimited Opportunities or Trained Men 
Study autos, trucks, engines, auto electricity, tractors, 
Best equipment, expert instructors, a thorough com- 
plete course that slights nothing. Time to learn 
everything right. Here, in Detroit the Auto Center, 
you have wonderful advantages. Visit the great plants. 
Get factory endersed training. Be successful! Write 
today for 100-page catalog describing school, De- 
troit, opportunities. Address A. G. Zeller, Presi- 
dent. Write today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 


4001 Auto Bidg., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
50th year. One of the finest Conservatories in the West. 
Students may enter now. Departments—Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Draw- 
ing. ete. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Address: 
5035 Woodward Ave., Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 
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8 MICHIGAN (Cont'd) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools Ksilerg Schoo! of 


Each affiliated 
Superb equipment and unusual facili- 


School of Home Economics 
Sanitarium. 
ties for practical experience. Illustrated announcement. 

SANITARIUM EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 

Box 540, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


A home school for the care and training of children re- 
Work 
Special attention 


tarded in development; also nervous children. 

adapted to bring out latent abilities. 

to speech defects. Marion Marsu, M.D., 
Dept. C, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Principal. 


COME TO SEE US WHEN 
YOU COME TO TOWN 


MINNESOTA 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


BOYS ENTER TO ADVANTAGE AFTER 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OR BEFORE 
FEBRUARY 1ST MID-YEAR 


An endowed College Preparatory 
School which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood. A school of 
workers with a fine school spirit. Boys 
are made to realize that here they are 
to lay the broad foundations for suc- 
cessful careers. Uniforms worn. Mili- 
tary training, modeled 
upon West Point system, 
gives correct and manly 
bearing, exactness, 
promptitude. Shattuck 
has every modern facili- 
ty. 240 acres. 16 build- 
ings. Athletics in 
charge of eight 
coaches. Founded in 


Prompt application 
should be made for 
mid-year entrance, 
Address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Send us the Boy and We willreturn you the Man 
America’s great open air school on the gulf is nation- 
ally known for earnest study, splendid athletics and all 


water Junior Department 8 to 
te for catalog 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, Gulfpor, , Miss. 


A Junior college for young 


CULF-PARK By-the-Sea women, National patronage. 
‘wo years college, four years high school. All new 
bullaines. Land and water sports, year ‘round. Vachel 
Li: celebrated poet, teaches Modern Poetry, 1923-24. 
GuLF Park CoLLecs, 

Miss. 


MISSOURI 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL Founded 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive a, of 


Addres 
Box Gulfport, 


athietics, military and general activities that reach 
every boy. An Honor System that builds character. High 
Junior college. For catalogue address 

2 Third St., Boonville, Mo 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 4 A _ Standard Col- 


oung 
Women with Classical, Vocational, Musie Art, and Ex 
pression departments, 114 acres of campus for outdoor 
sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
Catalogue upon application. J. L. Roemen, President, 
Box 323, St. Charles, Mo. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Grade School. Government Supervision. 

Athletics. Largest gymnasium in Misso: ri 

43 miles from Kansas City, Cat alog. 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 

181 Washington Ave., Lexington, Missouri. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 


High School, 
Junior College, 
R.O.T.C, All 

Swimming 


Cou. E. Y. Burvon, Pres. 
Box 121, Mexico, Missouri 
Lenox Hall 
Select School for Gicls. Enrollment limited. For cata- 


logue address 
Mes M. Principal. 
Missoce:, Kirkwood, Box 102 


TILTON In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
For young men and women. Preparation 
for college and business. Courses for High School pane 
ates. Home economics. Christian_ influence. build- 
ings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower school for young 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. GEORGE 

PLIMPTON, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


Sargent Camps 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls. 

15-20. Junior Camp, ages 8-15. Sargent Camp Club, 

ages 20 and over. Address SECRETARY, 
— Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fite boys fer leadership. Senior and Junior 
Schools. Enroll now for mid-term. Catalog. John C, 
Carrington, Headmaster West Englewood, N. J. 


The Training Schoo! at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. hools, shops, farms, research labo- 


Senior Camp, ages 


ratory. 
R. JoHNstTons, Director. C. Emerson Nasu, 
Box 408, Vineland, New Jersey. Superintendent. 
An Endowed 


PEDDI 


School for Boys 


An endowed school thor- 
oughly preparing boys for 
college. Study hours super- 
vised by experienced teach- 
ers. The correct and health- 
ful development of the body 
is behind the mental train- 
ing of every boy. Athletics 
for all. Gymnasium 
swimming 
campus. Lower school for 
boys 10-14 years. 58thyear. 
Booklet. Address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box 1K 

Hightstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—incul- 
cates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school 
with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 14, Freehold, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN Mtary 


(NSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 39th year. Catalogue. 
Cot. T. Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C-5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J, 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia, Well chosen teaching staff 

prepares for college or business, Special School for Juniors. 

Ciayton nyder, Supt. eade Lorence, Com. 
Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Real Boys’ School, General education and college 
preparation. Separate Lower School. For catalog address 
Joun C. Suarpp, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Blairstown, N. J. 

157th year. In- 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
in a school where the men understand boys, and where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. Refined 
life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and 
for catalogue to 

M. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


GILDNER'S PRINCETON SCHOOL 


For Girls 12 Princeton, N. J. 
College preparator general graduate 
courses. Fine and” ‘domestic ecretarial. Athletics, riding. 
Extensive country estate. Separate cottage, ‘‘Gildcrest,’’ for Junior 


_Miss Laura C. Gildner, A.M., Director 
Close “personal touch 


Box C, 


entenary and instruction in 
small classes. Six di- 
ollegiate ploma courses. A fine 


democratic spirit with 
sensible dress regula- 
life. In beautiful hill 


nstitute 

tions and happy school 

country near New fork City. 50 acres. Gym- 

nasium. Swimming pool. SUth year. Catalog. 
J. TREVORROW, President 

x Hackettstown, N. J. 


MEXICO 


New Mexico Military Institute 


4 state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. . O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides, Moderate rates. Co. J. C. Trourman, 

Box E, Roswell, N. M. Sup’ 


NEW YORK CITY — 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


Three to six months’ course, 
Motion Picture, Commercial 


Portraiture, Practical in- 
struction. Modern equin- 
ment. Askfor Catalog No.95. 


Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 Bt. 630 So. Wabash Ave, 


$3500 to*5000a Yr. 


Three months’ training qualifies you to 


do it. No previous experience required. 
Age no barrier! 


The Dental Profession needs 2500 more Dental 
Mechanics right NOW. In order to meet this 
urgent demand we are offering for a limited time 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for Free Catalog No 3 and Scholarship 
Offer, or callin person. Visitors welcome. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1305 No. Broad St. 1226 Main St. 15 Flatbush Ave. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


Founded by Franklin H. Sargent 
New Winter Class Begins Jan. 15 


Raumnies Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Trustees: 
Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Ilustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 144M, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


SF 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 


7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive ~~ 
tical courses: (1) High Schoo!— preparatory and general; 
(2) Secretarial; (3) Household Arts; (4 elfare and 
Service; all ‘branches, 15 Ne 
School. S. Seud 2d St. ,New York 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


and 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed, All branches of 
musie, Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl 
Friedberg. 


Claremont Ave., Cor, 


_120 122nd_8t. 


New York. 


505 State St. | 


four schools m one 
Prachcal stage trainmgq 
The Schodls students stock ao 

Write fordetailed catalog ioning study desired te 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. Bway & Central Park W. 


SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills, 11 miles from 


Syracuse, Essentially a cojlege pre- 
paratory school conducted under 
military system, instilling habits 
of order, honor, promptness and 
obedience. Business courses, Ex- 
tensive equipment and grounds, 


Well-ordered recreation and 
leties, Separate Junior School, boys 
10 to 14, Thirty-five years un- 
der present management, Mid- 
year registration in January. 
Catalog. Address 

General William Verbeck 
reside rt 


Box 11, Manlius 
N, Y. 
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New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an En- 
gineering Preparatory School with a 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work. Wholesome military training, 
Preparatory and Junior 


Schoo Sup ervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, eta Cadet Band. Our illus- 
trated catalog tells the story of this famous school. 


Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 


—— 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory Schoo’ 
tention, Small 
Enrollment 


1 for Boys. Individual at- 
Athletics. Well-known school 
Write for catalogs. 
*ASCADILLA SCHOOLS, 

Box 102, Ithaca, 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
mM, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Making 
rses, Separate school for young girls. In beautiful 
Westchester, 80 miles from New York. 55th yr. Address 
Gara Puller, Prin., 1c, on- N. Y. 


WALLCOU R TY 


18-acres, in heart of Finger Lake y 
Saou. General and Special Courses, 

seeretarial work. Dramatics. Music, Supervised athletics. 
Catalog. Address Principal, WaLLcouRT SCHOOL. 

Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children one year to 14 
years have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary and 
grammar grades, music, best medical 
attention; experienced nurs: Lewrtas Burt, 

1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y¥. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
pee advantages for those who look forward to Con- 
or educational work. All instruments, vocal, dra- 
etc, Distinguished faculty. Dormitories. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments, 
2, 8 and 4 yr. courses began with — of Fall 
Term, Sept. 20. 2 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Che Castle 


iss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
Bax 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork 


THE BUSHWICK HOSPITAL to, seit 

young women an 
accredited 2 years, 6 months course leading to the degree 
of Registered Nurse, Nurses’ New Home; fireproof build- 
ing. _ Requirements: 1 year or more of High School. Ap- 
ply by letter or person to Supt. of Nurses, The Bushwick 
Hospital, Putnam and Howard Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Ca 
“Land of the Sky,’’ on the Celebrated Asheville Plateau, 


near Hendersonv N, C, 
For catalogue, address ia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. 
lege preparatory and general courses. R. 
Superb location in world renowned climate, Upper and 
Lower Schools. Send for Catalog. 

Box C, Asheville, N. C 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of Interna- 
tional reputation, Every branch of musical training. 


sidence Dept. Beautiful grounds. 57th year opens Sept. 
4th. For. circular and catalogue address BertHa_ Batre, 
Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Directress. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work, Lower ool for younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges, Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, 
Superintendent. 

Box 44, College Hill, Ohio, (near Cincinnati.) 


Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, O. 


An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large 
Campus. Preparation for college or technical school. 
Thorough courses in Agriculture. One instructor for every 
ten = All athletics. Rates $600. For catalog address 
The P Box A-67, Hudson, Ohio. 
INSTITUTE 
Preparatory. 


MIAMI 


physical growth and mental direction ‘Rates conservative. 
Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 231, Ger- 
mantown, Near Dayton, Ohio. 


tional preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made pos- 
sible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Strong departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $500. 


-neipal. 


MILITARY 


Strictly 


b] The Carmel School for Girls on 
Drew Seminary beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic 


General and special courses, 
Separate building for Junior School. Athletics, 58th year, 
Moderate charges. For catalog address Dr, CLakenc 
President. Box 500, Carmel, N. 

or 50 boys 7 to 16. Beautiful location, 
Kyle School I miles. from New York, 34th year, 
First prize winner competitive military drill 71st armory, 
N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘Your school 
looks so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. Summer camp 
in the Catskills. Dr. Pact KYLE. 
Box 504, Irvington- on-Hudson, New York, 


standing. Small classes, 


HIGHLAND MANOR, 

Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful e3- 

tate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 

Secretarial. Thorough music courses, all branches. Home- 

making. Journalism. Primary, Life. 
. Lean 

Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y, Tel. Tarrytown 130 


The Binghamton School 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit, Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all Lew 5 Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Rn. and Mrs. Avoust A. Boupt, 
110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, New York, Supt 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business, Small classes, 
Military training. Athletics, Separate school for boys 
under 13. Wi LLIAM ADDISON RaNNey, A.M. » Prin. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- -Huc ‘ New York, in 

25 miles rom e € 
Irving School for Boys the beautiful, historic “Teving” 
country. 87th year, 31 years under present Headmaster. 
Fxtensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical one. Athletic 
field, Swimming Pool. Gymnasium, Rev, J. M. Furman, 
1.D., Headmaster, Box 915. 


Thorough 
Moheg an Lake School preparation for College, 
School or Business, with certificate privileges, 
Average nunber of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful loca- 
tion on Mohegan Lake. Physical training and prnletiee 


RL W. Hameuin, Principal. 
Box A2, Austinburg, 0. On Penn, R. R. near Ashtabula. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


9 
Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers, Public 
School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision, Technic Classes, 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
G. omBs, Director, 1319 S. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


The National School 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted, Public speaking, Physical Training, 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
For catalog address D, R. SHoeMAken, Prin, 
010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


For Grris. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall 5 Modern Language and Special Courses. Cer- 
tificate privileges, Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interrup- 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, 
Catalogue and views. Address 8. MacILL, A.M., 
Principal, Box N, P i 


Cedar Crest 4 ‘college with modern dormitories and and 


site, con- 
greta campus life, Degree and certificate courses. 
siberal Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; House- 


hold Arts, Be Musi ew De- 
Litt.D., 


WILD CLIFF 


Two years of selective college subjects. Also Home- 
making, Secretarial Training, Fine Arts. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, All out-door sports. Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Crist, Principals, Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Phy- 
Sical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses, All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 

CuRisTINe F, Byg, Prin., Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 
HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 


* door 


under direction, A. E. A.M., Prin, 
Box Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, New York, 


dormitory system. Athietic Meld. Moderate rates. 
E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


NEW YORK STATE PENNSYLVANIA 9 
+ For more than 60 
Eastman School of Business  —DEIRCE SCHOOL 
suit. ccounting, Banking, Civ: ce, Secretaria AB. 
tnd courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000| of Business Administration 
successful men. Openallyear. Enter any week-day. Catalog. COLLEGE-GRADE COURSES 
C. C. Gaines, Box 655, Poughkeepsie, New York. ) (One and Two years) 


Business Administration; Profes- 
sional Teacher-Training: 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Secretarial, 
Write "tor 59th Year Book, 
Address the Secretary. 
Tes Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


102 years of service, College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 
Cuartes E. Hyatt, President. 
Box 124, Chester, Pa. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) Cultural and Practical 


School. Suburb of Philadelphia. Preparatory; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Home 
Economics. Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten. Swimming pool. Pipe organ, gymnas 


For Younc Wome 


um 
Address BEECHWooD SCHOOL, Box 400, » Jenkintown, = 


Pt] HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough college or special study. 
Music, art. Athletics, riding. or large 
ut miles Mrs. E. H. 
Harc B.L., Head of School. Mrs. L. ~ 

‘a. 


WILLIS, 'B.P., Prin. Box Bryn Mawr, 
LINDEN HALL wes 
Col 


0. lege Pre- 

ceademic. Home Economics, tarial, Music, Art 
‘pression. for High, Sebo! Graduates. Separate J melee, and 
pervision. Catalcg 
Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


F. W. D.D. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
mee for girls not going to Gymnasium, 


swimming logue. 
A. BG 


pool, 2 
MOULTON, ‘B., ER, Presi- 
dent, Box 101, Birmingham. 


Perkiomen School for Boys “Bust. 


ness. All athletics. 20-aere campus. Scholarships. De- 

velopment of Character and Se for Service our aim. 

Junior Sec for younger boys in separate cottage. 

Catalog. Oscag S. D.D. 
Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Carson Long Institute 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. 
how to labor, how to live. 


87th year. In the mountains 
hours from New York and 
aan taught how to learn, 
College preparatory. Separate 
Junior School. Military training. ‘_ oo Study Hour. 
Individual Instruction, Character Building Supreme. 
Terms, $400, Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


The Institute every person who has 


taken its course. Personal, individual instruction by the 
founder, who cured himself after thirty years of stam- 
——. Equally effective for children and — Resi- 


nt and day pupils. For 
Dept. C, 1727 Master St., 


for Stammerers has cured 


HEDLEY “Individual School” 


For Bo: Girl ysically normal 
in: 
EDLEY 


Glenside, Pa. 


ROHEDLEY, ‘M.D. 
‘an mi trent Phila.) 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


Boys unior Girls 
UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
Three separate tutoring schools for children who need 
scientific Gbservation and guidance. Box C, 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet, 

MOLLIE WOODS 


cipal 
Box 164 Langhorne, Pa. 


Bellefonte Academy 


118th year, Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams, 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong athietics, Tenis. 
% mile track, Golf available, Concrete pool and 
skating pond, James S. Hvucuss, AM. 

Bellefonte, Pa, Princeton Headmaster. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technteal Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good physical training 
department. Qld established school on basis allowing 
moderate terms. Catalogue on request. Address 

M. HautTMaN, Principal. Box 420, Lancaster, Pa. 


rs. J. R 


Founded 1743. Col- 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Departments, Gymnasium and Swimming pool, All out 
sports. _ Minimum 2, Junior School, 9 years. 
Address the Rev, A. HARBLER, D.D., Prinelpal. 
Box 10, Nazareth, Pa Pa 


B othi Preparatory Scheel BETHLEHEM 


1800 boys prepared for leading het, in 45 
years, Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool 
athletic Summer session, Separate Jualer School 


‘Soun M. Tuceky, M.A., Headmaster. 
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IO PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) VIRGINIA VIRGINIA 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SOUTHERN COLLEGE iam 
SCHOOL OF CONCHERS COLLEGE MILITARY Bi: 
COLLEGE OF Fishburne Military School for, untrent 
Broad and Montgomery Avente ACADEMY 


‘HIGHLAND HALL 


A Schoolfor Girls High in the Mountains. 
College Preparatory, eral, Post-Graduate Courses. 
Autumn and Spring Camp part of School Life 

Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Principal, lidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


SWARTHMORE 


Prepares for college or life’s work. Incul rates “‘man- 
making’’ qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior Department 
for boys 10 to 13. Write for catalog. 

Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. . P. Tomutnson, M.A. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. 
lege Preparatory, also Manual Training and C 

ship courses. 7 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. 

G.A. WALTON. A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys Fr°"*"ss for college 


technical schools. 
High, healthful location. Faculty experts. Individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoor and 
outdoor sports under competent instructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Rate $900. Address Dr. A. W. 
WILson, Jn., President. Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
yward s Schoo’ For Girls. Suburb of Phila- 
delphia. College Preparatory 
- Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Sci Physi- 
traini: outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim- 
— a, Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. C, 
Miss Janet Sarwarp, Principal. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. select 


school for girs. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
College preparatory and general courses. Two 
years finishing course for high school graduates. Secre- 
tarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium and 

mming pool. CLaupe N. Wrant, Principal. 
Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. College 
preparation for best women’s colleges. Modern equipment. 
Swimming pool. Mild climate permits outdoor work the 
year around. Catalogue. ADDRESS Mary VARDRINE MCBEE, 
MA, Principal. 1 Box C, C, Charleston, 8. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 1867 


Prepares for College or Business Life. R. 0. T. C. 
Army officers detailed. Nava] Unit, U. 8, Naval Cutters, 
high powered launch. Sea trips U. S. War — Mild 
climate, outdoor sports year around. Addre: 

Rev. Mitcue D.D., B Box F, Charleston, 8. C. 


TENNESSEE 


WARD-BELMONT 


Fon GCints Younc Wonutw 


RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and “Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economies and Sec- 
—— Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the Schoo! Farm and try 
Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Gelmont Heights, Bor 3, Nashville, Tenn. 


~ Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Ideal place for training boys in character and scholarship. 
y miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved 
facilities. Endorsed by eminent educators. 31st year. 
ov. 8. icer detailed. Be sure to read our catalogue. 
Box 3, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to ch 
with utmost care the school which will help mould on 
This school becomes a positive force in the life of every 
boy who enters it. Our catalog will help you to choose 
wisely. Write. Box 313, Sweetwater, ©, Tenn 


The South’s 

Castle Heights Military Academy 725%: 

ped school. Strong faculty gives sympathetic intelligent 

leadership over boys. High scholarship. Clean athletics, 

Your boy is entitled to see our catalogue. Junior De- 

Partment for boys under 14. Cov, C. M. Maruis, Pres. 
__ Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. Government. Half rommed dollar 
plant Sixty-seven acre campus, athletic fields, 
2% equipment A teacher to every fifteen boys 
R T. C, under direction U. 8. Army ae peas Write for 


_Give age of boy. _ Box 
VERMONT 
Teela-Wooket Camps. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls under 20. Famous 
‘or fine saddle horses, free riding and thorough instrue- 
tion in horsemanship A 300-acre “‘Wonderland’’ in 
the heart of the Green Mountains. Write for booktet 
Mn. &Mus C A Rors Bowdoin St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Columbia, Tenn, 


Roxbury, 
Vermont 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or 
Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming poo}, 
athletic park, Daily drills and exercises in open 
air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, abso- 
lutely fireproof. Charges $650. Catalogfree. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., President 
Box C, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE {5.8} Suits? 

YOUNG WOMEN, 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty, 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 
Music, Art, om Home_ Economics. Catalogue. 
Address Matrig P. Hargis, Pres. GERTRUDE 
BoaTwricut, Vice-Pres. Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
For Young, 


Eastern College come 


Standard Juntor College and High School Courses. Music, 
Art, Physical Education, Expression, and Household Arts. 
For catalog and Book of Views address 

BR. H. Howuipay, President, Manassas, Va. 


Massanutten Academy wad! 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys, 
Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 aie 
from Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnast 
Athletics onder trained director, Music, 25th year. $500, 
Howarp J, Bencuorr, A.M., Pd.D., Headmaster, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Sulphur 8p 
2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & 

Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings and A 
ments, including Gymnasium, Terms $525. Catalog. Address 
Box 15, Lewisburg, W. Va. Cou. H. B. Moorp, A.M., Prin, 


WISCONSIN 
Hillcrest, Miss Davison’s School 7. 


from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. ro oe 
number, Individual care. Mental, moral and phy: 
development equally cared for. Unusual advantages ip 
music, Only normal, healthy children are accepted. Miss 
Saraw M. Davison, Principal, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wit 


St. John’s Military Academy 7¢,Amgricen 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic ne military instruction, Situated on 
in Waukesha County Lake region, 


x 2A, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wiscons 


If you stammer att tend no stammering school till you get m 
PREE book entitled Its Grigin ani pk. ‘the Advanced 
Natural Method of C nd in clot 
ge. Ask 

atural 


h Year. 
Ss School of 
Southern Seminary 
Girls and Young Women. Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia. Preparatory, Seminary and Collegiate, Music, 
Art, Expression, Commercial, Home Economics. ~~ 
Health. $490. Catalog. Box 919. Buena Vista, V 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two main line rail- 
roads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, 
Art, Home Economics. Expression. Goonctariel, Modern 
building, 21 acres. Riding, Golf. $5 

Fairfax Hall, Box C, Basic, Va. Joun Nopuy Maxwett. 


Virginia Intermont College Women. 39th year. 
states. H.S. Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic 2s and Secretarial Courses. Bracing climate. 
Alt. 19600 ft. Gym. Swimming pool, new dormitory “ 
private baths. Rate $500. H. G, Norrsincer, A. 
President. Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school for girle—Eightieth Session. Rich in 
traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
rough college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 


Mrs. H. N. Hivis, A.B. 
Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


Bristol, Virginia. For Girls 
Sullins College High School and Junior Col- 
lege Courses, 


Music, Expression, Domestie Science, ete, 

New buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 

Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. 100 acre 

campus with beautiful lake, W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres, 
Box A. 


Blackstone Military Academy 


College Preparatory and home school for boys in 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commer- 
cial Courses. New fire p Administration Building 
and Barracks. Tuition, $525.0 
Cou. E. 8. Lacon, President, 


for Girls and Young 


For catalogue address 
‘Box 4, A, Blackstone, Va 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


x 404, Front Royal, Va. 


A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Iph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unus +e advantages possible. $200,000 


Equipment Prepares for College or Seientifie Schools. 
Gymnasium, culture and outdoor sports. 
$450. sion opened Beptember 18th, 1923, 
For catalog 


CHARL MELTON, A.M., Principal. 


ing, etc. "No sing-song or time beat. 


A BOOK That— 
will make 
more 

than one 
HUNTER 
leave his 
GUN 


at home 
By 
Emma-Lindsay 


SQUIER 


On 


Autumn Trails 


By the author of The Wild Heart 


MMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
knows the wild folk of -the 
north woods as you know your 
household pets. She writes about 
them with an understanding heart 
and they understand and love her, 


On Autumn Trails 
is a grown-up’s book for children, 
a children’s book for grown-ups— 
a reading treat for all. 
Get Your Copy Today 
At All Bookstores—$2,00 


Osinopotttan Book (@rporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by our home - study 
method for beginning and prac- 
tical nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers, 


Double your earnings—gradu- 
ates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Twenty-three years under con- 
management. 50 

raduates, Two months’ trial, 
tuition refumaed if dissatiafied. Awards of uniform and 
equipment given. Write today for catalog and FREE les- 
gon on ‘‘Massage of the Face. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
387 I N. Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


STUDY at HOME 


$3,000 to $10,000 

We guide you step b: step 

during spare time Lotus 

from LaSalle students admit 
ates. Degr L. B. conferred. 

succ cessfal students enrolled, 

We furnish all texts fourteen- volume ‘Law ‘Library 

120. **Law Guide’ ’and **Evidence’ books FRE! 


LaSalle "Extension University, | Dept. 155-L, Chicago 


OU CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
Quickly and easily 


Y at home in your spare time. 

learned by our new simple “Instructograph” 
method. No or soliciting. Weshow you 
how. Steady work at home, no matter where you 
live, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet ree. Write to-day, 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
115 Adams Bldg. ‘oronto, Canada. 


The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 


Mathematics, Psychol ology. and 35 other 
subjects command c toward achelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 67 Bilis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


$1800 for a 


ECENTLY an American writer was paid $1800 for a single 
fk learn to 


short stor: By learning to tell the pool of her dreams 
nie woman has found her 


Write 

INSTITUTE, Short pt. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


for pew booklet ** The Art of Story 


ys can make 15 to 50 
week at Home, IN YOU 
TIME. Easily our 
Simple Method. No canvassing. 
Perience unnecessary. Je teach you how, 
work and pay you cash no matter where 
for free sample lesson and 


dollars a 
R 


you 


rilwateate d 


UNITED SHOW CARD STUDIOS, 229 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Make big profits right at home or start 
shop. Big demand for good candy. 
Quickly learned, Complete courses, resi- 
dent and correspondence, Many graduates 
in business, Write Elinor @. Hanna, 
Principal, for Booklet. 1-B, Candy In- 
stitute, 60 West 50 St., New Lork. 


AGENTS '$80-$200 A WEEK 
ree mpies 


‘anteed Genuine Gea Letters for store 
ee Easily applied. Liberal offer to 
Metall agents 


etallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark, Chicago 


cialty Candy Factory’? in your community. We ev 
Faking opportunity unlimited. Either, men or women, is 


for Yourself 
ang oper. 


Relief 


Coughs 


this prescription 


eves ldren and 


Use PI 


"A pleasant syrup. No opiates. 
and sizes 


sol 


everywhere 
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Posed ty Miss 


Fa 
Star, and Arthur 
Murray, e 
Vander bilts’ in- 
structor 


Teen of men and women are compelled to 


t 
need for anyone to be a wallflower. Arthur Mur- 
ray, America’s foremost <—euy on social dancing, has 
perfected a method by which you can learn the steps of 
any of the latest dances in a few minutes. You don’t 
need to go to a dancing class—you don’t need to take 
private lessons—you don’t need to bore your friends by 
getting them to teach you. Through Arthur Murray's 
method of. easily understood diagrams and simplified in- 
structions you can quickly learn to become a perfect 
dancer right in the privacy of your own room without 
either music or partner. And just as quickly as you a 
mastered the steps you can dance perfectly on any 
to any kind of music and keep step or follow correctly 
with the_best dancer in your set. 
ive Dancing Lessons FREE 
Even if you don’t know one step from another send for 
these five free lessons and let them prove that you c an learn 
home evening throne: Arthur Murra: 
rsons have corned this way an 
should not do as we 
ve free lessons are How to Gain Conigence. of 
Lea A Lesson in Fox Trot, the Correct Dancing ei —— 
How to. Follow. These lessons are — ue. but to pay for mailing 
rapping enclose 25c. ot private—surprise your 
ARTHUR | MUR’ AY, Studio 944, a Broadway, New York City 


there is no reason why 


Short-Story Writmg 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShorrStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers, 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home {Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 84 Springfield, Mass. 


DR. ESENWEIN 


competition. $5. Ber” extended to 
and graduates. Write for detail 
| American Landscape | School 82- Newark, N.Y, 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


HOME the gre nage of cos 
srt Vi granteds We te fur tree book. 


“QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio CP-81 
598 Columbia Road BOSTON, 25, MASS. 


By the Boyd System—Wonderful, 100 to 
150 words a minute in 30 days. 
World's Record. Become a trained Stenographer or 
Private Secretary——Learn a profession that pays big. 
Send today for catalog and Money-Back Guarantee, 


Easy Method. 
Dictation first week. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 803 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill 


Get Pay” 


“And so I was roe The boss seemed surprised 
until : told him had been atudving nights—to learn 
more about my job, and how to do it better.’ 

An American School Course will put you in the way of 
earning big money in the line of work you like best. 


k over the Coupon, check the Branch you want to 
learn, mail it and we will send you full information 
REE. Pay no money until you know all about what we 


ean do for you. is low, the terms easy and 
the results insured by our money-back guarantee. The pay 
eg you will get will more than pay for your course 
in a few weeks’ time. 

We have thousands of successful graduates holding big 
jobs today. You can join this money-making class. Fill 
out the eoupon, mail it today. Get your start in life. 
American School, Dept. Gi14, Drexel Ave. & St., Chicago, 


American School, Dept. G-114, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
Sond mee on the checked. 
.-Architect .-Business Law 
Building or --.-Lawyer 
Carpenter «..-Machine Shop 
+--Automobile Engineer ---Photoplay Writer 
«--Civil Engineer »--Shop Superintendent 
...-Employment 
M «--Steam Engineer 
«..Financial Manager e-.Foremanship 
---Sales «--Sanitary 
«.Cert. Publie Accountant «-.Surveyor —and Mapping 
...Accountant and Auditor «..Telephone Engineer 
---Bookkeeper ‘Telegraph i 
---Draftsman and «--High School 
«.-Electrical Engineer «Fire Expert 
«+ -Ge Wireless-Radio 
~--Undecided 
Name. Address. 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


Kot the 


Meyer Both 
Commercial 
orld offers you an real opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 


15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. study instruction 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the nited 
States. Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 


Michizan Ave, st 29th 5t,, Dept, 22, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Note—To Art and Engraving Firms, 
Secure practical artists among 
our students, Write us 


RN MONE’ 
AT HOMES 


You: can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards, No canvassing or soliciting. 


We instruct you by our new simple panes 


system, send you orders and pay you cash each week. 

Write for full particulars and free let. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capita ! $1.250,000.00 

81 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 
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Have You Need 
of More Money? 


You Can Easily Get It by 
Putting Your Spare 
Time to Work 


Mr. Louis Bernstein of New 
York, earns big profits with 
our money-making plan. 


The same opportunity is 
open to you. Start now and 
build up an income which will 
not only be sufficient for your 
necessary expenses but which 
will enable you to develop a 
continually growing profitable 
business. 


Moreover, by allying your- 
self with our organization you 
will be able to get valuable 
business experience and earn 
money while doing it, without 
interfering with your other 
work. 


Your spare dollars earn in- 
terest for you. Make your 
spare time do the same. We 
start you and give you every 
assistance. 


Clip the coupon and 
mail today for details 


Dept. CM-124 
INTERNATIONAL MAGazINE Co., 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your spare-time 
money-making plan. Please send me 
details without obligation to me. 


PICTURES 


Make the Best Gifts! 
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Special 


Price Only 


FINE PRINTS 
Regular Price $3.00 


j 


131—“BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST” 


Here is a wonderful opportu- 
nity to decorate your home at 
bargain prices. We will send 
you a carefully selected assort- 
ment of 12 famous Harrison 
Fisher pictures, including the 
two here shown, reproduced in 
full color, on fine pebbled paner, 
size 11x14, ready for mounting 
—a $3.00 value for $1.50. 


| 


319—“THE MORNING KISS” 


These beautiful pictures will 
solve your Christmas worries. 
They make wonderful Christ- 
mas gifts! A catalogue show- 
ing hundreds of pictures by 
such world famous artists as 
Harrison Fisher, Maxfield 
Parrish, Jessie Wilcox Smith 
and others, which we sell for 
10 cents, will be sent free with 
each order. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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yne's 


New Novel 


EVER 


the TWAIN 
SHALL MEET 


A Romance of California 
and the South Seas 


by Peter B. Kyne 


Author of Cappy Ricks, Kindred 
of the Dust, etc. 


the story of the love of TWO 
women for ONE man.... 


One was Tamea, Queen of 
Riva, exotic flower of the 
South Seas .... The other 
was queen of her social 
world, hiding a passionate 
love beneath a cultured wo- 
man’s reserve ... .And the 
man was DAN PRITCH- 
ARD, whose adventurous 
longings were unsatisfied 
by business success .... 


This is the tremendous situation 
which Peter Kyne handles in the 
dramatic fashion you would ex- 
pect from the pen of America’s 
best-loved author. 
et your copy today—wher- 
are sold—$2.00_ --; 


Handsome 
four-color 
jacket, front- 
ispiece, and 
double pageil- 
lustration in 
color by Dean 
Cornwell. 


Osmopolita 


PETER KYNE has written’ 
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home, at various functions indoors and out. Every time you are 
‘invited” someone stands sponsor for you. Every time you 
attend a social gathering, a party, a dinner, a dance, someone be- 


e 

What’s Wrong With This 

Picture? 

Good breeding—or the lack of it—is 
as quickly detected on the street as any- 
where else. There are good manners and 
bad even in the simple matter of walk- 
ing in public. Is it ever permissible for 
aman to take a woman’s arm? When 
walking with two women, should a man 
take his place between them? Your 
ability to ——— these questions is a 
fair test of your knowledge of what is 
the correct to do. 


Shall She Invite Him In? 


She doesn’t know. They have spent a 
delightful ev ine together. Might they 
not prolong it a little? She would like 
to, and plainly so would he. But what 
should one do under such conditions? 
Should he ask permission to go into the 
house with her? Should she ask him to 
call at some other time? What does 
good usage say is the proper thing to do? 


Are You Ever Tongue-Tied 
at a Party? 


Have you ever been seated next to a 
man or woman at a dinner and dis- 
covered that there wasn’t a thing in the 
world to talk about? Does the presence 
of strangers “frighten’’ you—leave you 
groping desperately for words that will 
not come? When in the 
strangers are you suddenly str late 
dumb? 
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Do Your Friends 
‘Feel Sorry tor You ? 


Ye are meeting new people every day—on the street, in the 


lieves, or at least hopes, that you 
will do and say the right thing. 

Do you live up to these expec- 
tations? Are you perfectly poised, 
self-confident, well mannered, a 
delightful companion or guest—or 
must your friends secretly apolo- 
gize for your awkwardness and lack 
of breeding? Must they alway ays be 
making excuses for your mistakes 
in social deportment? Must they go 
on forever “feeling sorry” for you? 

The person who knows the correct forms 
of social usage is never a source of discom- 
fort or pity, either to his friends or to him- 
self. He is never timid, “tongue-tied,” ill at 
ease among strangers. He never finds him- 
self stumbling and blundering at the very 
moment when he wants to make a good im- 
pression. Always calm, perfectly poised, 
sure of himself, he is never at loss for the 
right word, the proper action, no matter 
what unexpected condition may arise. 


Are You a Welcome Guest? 


To know what to do, say, wear, at all 
times and on all occasions, is to display those 
signs of gentle good breeding which people 
of culture and refinement approve. 

Are you a welcome guest in the most 
highly respected circles? Do you know how 
to impress others with your dignity, grace 
and charm, whether in the theatre, on the 
street, at the dinner table, in the ballroom, 
wherever you may be? Do you converse 
smoothly and entertainingly? Do people seek 
you out, enjoy your company? Is your every 
word and act faultless, pleasing, beyond re- 
proach? 


The One Standard Social Guide 


More than a half million people have found 
the Book of Etiquette the one authoritative, 
complete and acceptable guide to correct be- 
havior and pleasing manners, Every phase of 
social intercourse is treated in detail in this 
remarkable two-volume set of books. Every- 
thing you want to know and should know is 
clearly and simply explained. 

Do you know how to introduce men and 


’ women correctly? On what occasion, if any, 


aman may hold a woman’s arm when they 
are walking together? How to take leave of 
the hostess after an entertainment? What 
to say to your partner in the ballroom after 
the music ceases? Whether olives should be 
eaten with the fingers or a fork? Whether a 
man precedes or follows a woman down the 
aisle at the theatre? Whether she may be left 
alone during an intermission? These are but 
a few of the hundreds of embarrassing prob- 
lems which are solved for you in the Book 
of Etiquette. 

Neither wealth, position, nor fine clothes 
can give you refinement of manner. But no 
matter what your station in life, you will be 
amazed at what a difference the priceless in- 
formation contained in the Book of Etiquette 
will make in you. 

If you want to make friends, be pvopular, 
mingle with the best people, and be invited 
everywhere, you cannot afford to wait an- 


other day to procure this remarkable set of 
books. 
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Million 
ONLY 


As a special inducement we are 
offering the famous Book of Eti- 
quette in the regular $3.50 edition, 
at the special low price of only 
$1.98. 


You have always wanted to own 
this remarkable set of books. 
Now is your chance. We cannot 
extend this offer beyond the sale 
of a certain number of copies. 
Don’t put it off and afterwards 
be sorry. Take advantage of this, 
wonderful bargain right away. 


For a Very 
Limited Time 


Send No Money 


Why 
reduced 


not take advantage of our special 
price offer and let us send you the 
Book of Etiquette right away? It will be 
sent to you in a_ plain carton, with no 
identifying marks. You need send no money. 
Simply mail the coupon below. When the 
books arrive, pay the postman only $1.08 
(plus the few cents delivery charge), NOT 
$3.50, the regular price. Read the books 
for five days, and if for any reason you are 
not satisfied, return them at that time, and 
your $1.98 will be promptly refunded. 

To be sure of getting the Book of Eti- 
quette at the special mail the 
com on—right away. DOUBLE- 

» Inc., Dept. 621, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Dept. 621 
Garden York 


City, N 
You may me in a plain carton the complete 
two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette. On arrival 
I will pay the postman ordy $1.98 (plus few cents 
delivery charge) instead of $3.50, the regular price 


It is understood that_if I wish to return the books 
within five days, my $1.98 will be promptly refunded. 


Address 

[] Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with 

same return privilege. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.44 cash 

with order, Leather binding, $3.44. cash with order.) 
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: Christmas —The day for Quality Sweets! 


THE SAMPLER —The admiration of candy-lovers everywhere. 
Chocolates and confections — taverhes from ten other Whitman 
packages. 


SALMAGUNDI— Chocolates of the fatnous Whitman’ 's “super- 
extra” quality in a gift box of art metal. 
FUSSY PACKAGE-—For fastidious folks; nuts and nut combinations 
enriched with Whitman’s luscious chocolate. 
PLEASURE ISLAND—Give to anyone — young or oldie 
has a love for romance and color, Piraté’s chest welgiee. 
with chocolate treasures. 

NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED —Considered an. 


especial luxury by those who revel in wholenut arene 
richly coated with chacolate. 


4s STANDARD CHOCOLATES—This is the pack- 
age which built the Whitman ee 
is still building it. 


Write us for booklet illustrating the beautifal 
Whitman packages. See them at the Whitman 
agency near you. Hand-painted rqund boxes and 
fancy bags, boxes and cases in great variety.. 
Special gift boxes for the kiddies. 


STEPHZN-F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


: Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
..... York Chicago San Francisco 
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COSMOPOLITAN 
Aunt Gillen by 


AKE the big rocker, Mary! Glad you come | &t4el TT Kelley 


IVES | SOmMeC T To see your! old maid |aunt and set a D 
Your father thought you wasn't looking well— ecorana, ky, 


I guess ie ‘spectacles deceived him some. , John Richard Flanagan 


Your eyes has the same sparkle, and your hair ; \ 
Is just as curly s it used to be.| \\ 1: ; 
| You light-complected people seem to me 
A kind of miracle —with skins so fair. 


You sheen find me in my haem here. 

sly, Although’ the rest of me is'in its prime, | 
“il, | got ‘a/knee that aged before its time— 
fi You ‘ ain't afeeling peaked, aré you. a 


/Didn’ t hear that David Newcomb's: \ | 
That black-eyed boy that used to ride the 


Around the pasture till it liked to bolt, 


And going to have a in the 
How did his ma consent to such a thing? 4x 
you can tell me that he’ s 
you sent him packing, and he 
‘=Up-with a girl that treated him like folks. | 
A Th at was just one of aunty’s little jokes 4 
Why. how ~ tremble, child, and how you look! 


SS ey When I wii young I had a fellow once, 
; SS A black-eyed boy he was, and handsome, too. 
S > I couldn't think of anything to do 
Mes; To“make him like me—I was such a dunce. 


a “And then he up and married, quick as scat, 


K i And I just cried as if my heart would break. - 
Is ‘pose that I stayed single for his sake— 
; "te nae But I ain't never told nobody that. — - 


\ You got another fellow? Now—that's 8 “nice 
\ That keeps a-urging of you to say yes. Wie 
One of Alonzo Perry's tribe, I guess. 1 he 

\\ \ Well, you take up with him—that's my civice. a; 


[nae s a long road, and lonesome at the end. a: 
5 With nothing to look back to but a kiss, oft 
») '\And | giggling talk you had of that and this, 


nd, promises to always be your 1 friend. 


H 
is about like lightning it strikes 
ia ‘And just as unexpected in its ways. 
Sigs oi woman shouldn't suffer all her days a 
by If ane that like her ain't the ones she likes, 
ee He warn't an n angel, was he? Just a man, 
Aad is a man worth all that fuss and fret? 
You take the best young fellow you can get | 
And tell him that you'll have him—;f you can, 


I couldn't. I was contrary, you know. [| WA 
No matter who it was or what they said, (4 
I hadn't no more feeling than the dead—/ 
I never wanted any other beau ./ WG ll 
yf 
Pur your r head here. my darling. 
You do just what you want to, Mary, Jamb. 
MG ‘Te was the Lord that made us as we 4m— 


“You'll Jove Joe Newcomb till the day you die, 
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An EDITORIAL tu Humor 


eorge eA de 


By 


PEOPLE 


T OUR winter playground in Florida anyone 
below the age of fifty-five feels like a babe in 
arms. When the club championship was won 

by a fighting juvenile, aged sixty-two, the 
dinner which ensued was attended by thirty frolicsome 
friends of the winner, all silver- 
grays, who interlocked arms and 
sang “We're here because we re 
here!” 
HE big trouble with the 
U. S. A. today is not the lack 
of a European market or high 
freight rates or the movement 
from the country districts to the 
big cities. Our largest handicap 
is concealed in the fact 
that too many men and 
women between the ages 
of forty-five and seventy 
think of themselves as 
“old people’ —so they begin to 
walk and talk and act like has- 
beens. They sag and mope and 
are addicted to reading the 
obituary columns instead of the 
fashion hints. 
WICE at the winter play- 
ground already mentioned 
has Mrs. Caleb Fox, a sprightly 
girl of sixty-four with ten grand- 
children, defeated the mar- 
velous Glenna Collett in the 
finals for the big cup. Glenna 
arrived forty years after Mrs. 
Caleb, and she attacks every 
round of golf with all the: vigor 
and elasticity of an abounding 
youth, but when Grandmother 
whangs the ball two hundred 
yards from the tee right down 
the middle of the lawn, and lays 
them cold and dead on her 
approaches, and putts like a 
wizard, someone has to step out 
in order to beat her! 
EVERAL of the boys crowd- 
ing the eighty mark come 
out in their knickers every A. M. 
and take practise swings and 
curse their caddies and offer 
to bet money, and in other 
ways give the defiant laugh to old Father Time. 
E are in the getaway of a nation-wide mania 
for outdoor recreation. Thousands of people 
beyond the half-way mark are going on fishing trips 
or motoring tours, or have joined in country club 
agitations. They have stopped thinking about 
rocking-chairs and .are all worked up about live bait 
and Schenectady putters. This revision of daily rou- 


tine by the enormous rank and file of our regular every- 
day neighbors is probably the most hopeful sign of 


the times. Holidays and relaxation periods and good 
16 


fun in the open cannot be headed off by Wall Street 
calamities or low prices for grain. The habit of play- 
ing need not be an expensive habit. 

OR instance: Referring to Florida again—do you 

know that many of those retired farmers and inde- 
pendent tin-can tourists go South 
every winter from motives of 
economy? They figure that they 
can live almost as cheaply down 
yonder as they do up here. The 
round-trip railway fare is a check- 
off against the coal bill. They 
never start the base-burner or 
furnace. They hike for 
the warm sunshine soon 
after the first killing frost 
and come back home when 
the johnny-jump-ups are 
in bloom. 

ALIFORNIA likewise has 

become, for a multitude of 

good people who have worked 
hard and earned their vacations, 
a foretaste of Heaven. They 
find themselves assembled in 
crowds in a salubrious climate, 
and the carnival spirit is de- 
veloped out of a mere exu- 
‘berance of background and 
conditions, and old people keep 
on living forever-—at least, if 
we may believe the Los Angeles 
boosters. 


UT our maturing compa- 

triots need not go to Florida 
or California in order to remain 
young. The doctors say a man 
is as old as his arteries. An old 
song says a man is as old as he 
feels. Experts agree that no 
man is old until he begins to 
think in the past. Observation 
leads us to conclude that the 
man who keeps his shoulders 
squared back and walks like a 
West Point cadet may pass for 
a boy until he is approximately 
seventy-eight years of age. An- 
other thing. Any man or woman 
who feels too senile to sing or 
dance is a candidate for the 
wheel-chair. Old age comes only to those who in- 
voke it. 

HAUNCEY M. DEPEW, in his ninetieth year, is 

younger than one-half of the freshmen matriculat- 
ing this fall. My father, when he was eighty-five, 
played play-ground ball here at the farm and ran 
the bases. He and J. M. Studebaker for years pitched 
horse-shces against a lot of stalwart youngsters under 
the age of seventy and never were defeated. The only 
old people today are those unfortunate persons who 
have kidded themselves into being old. 


Mrs. Caleb Fox 
who twice defeat- 
ed the youthful 
Glenna Collett 
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An ADVENTURE fa Humor 


By George Fean Nathan 


he Most AMUSING Thing 


AM a professional seeker after amusement and 

have been one for the last eighteen years. It is 

my job; I get paid for it. I have written eight 

or nine fat volumes on the subject. | have 
searched out amusement in every country in the world 
this side of China, and reported 
upon it for innumerable newspapers 
and magazines. Six nights of every 
week I devote to tracking down 
amusement in the theaters, con- 
cert halls, roof gardens and other 
emporiums of pleasure—in winter 
in America, in summer in Europe. 
Six days of every week I devote 
editorially and otherwise to track- 
ing down amusement in the written 
word, in caricature, in what not. 
It is, as I say, my profession, and 
it has been my profession for almost 
two decades. 


UT what, you ask, after so 

gosh-awful a period in harness, 
can any longer make a dent in so 
tough a hide? The answer is 
peculiarly simple—any number of 
things. In all the eighteen years 
of hard service in the cause of 
amusement, not a month _ has 
passed that I haven't enjoyed one 
good, round, honest—and novel— 
Brobdingnagian laugh. This month 
the laugh has been of one sort, that 
month of an entirely different sort. 


OMETIMES the laugh has come 

out of a dinky show shop up 
some alley; sometimes it has been 
born right in the middle of the 
street; sometimes it has got under 
weigh in a booklet, or a political 
convention, or a jail, or an adver- 
tisement, or a movie, or in Congress. 
It is my present purpose to describe 
to you, during the coming months, 
the noblest slice of amusement that 
I have been made privy to in each 
single month—the thing, that is, 
that has most conspicuously penetrated to the funny- 
bone of a cynical fellow who has been chasing amuse- 
ment, at so much per chase, since a man named ° 
Charles W. Fairbanks—if you can remember back that 
far—was Vice-President of the United States. 


HE most amusing thing that I have struck in the 

last thirty days is—a bachelor apartment. This 
particular bachelor apartment belongs to a friend of 
mine who has so much money that he gets trigeminal 
neuralgia of the utmost severity trying to figure out 
new ways to spend it. This bachelor apartment—it is 
situated in the east Fifties in New York—is one of the 
ways. It has now reached the state of perfection for 
which my friend has assiduously striven for over three 
years and toward which he has bent all of his quite 
singular ingenuity. The apartment itself I shall not 


of The Month 


describe. It is a gaudy and elaborate hermitage, but 
in its general outline not especially different from the 
apartments of other opulent bachelors. It is in the 
matter of intricate detail that it achieves the month's 
medal. Consider, for example, its rain-storm. 

HE rain-storm is the in- 

‘vention of my _ bachelor 
friend. It has long been his 
misfortune, he says, that the 
dull women who come to 
call on him sit and sit and 
keep on sitting until he is 
driven to distraction, and that 
most of the interesting and 
charming ones seem almost 
always to have important 
engagements that must take 
them away fifteen or twenty 
minutes after they have ar- 
rived. (Which, ‘after all, is 
perhaps the experience of most 
men, rich or poor.) How to 
persuade the interesting and 
charming ones to remain longer 
and divert him with their 
beauty and amiable chatter 
was the problem my friend 
undertook to solve. The rain- 
storm was the solution. 


LONG the tops of the 

three high windows that 
look out from his sitting 
room my friend has run, in 
a concealed trough, a four- 
inch lead pipe the bottom of 
which is punctured with many 
holes. This pipe connects with 
a hydrant in a bathroom at 
the rear of the apartment. 
Just over the pipe and above 
the windows in the same con- 
cealed groove he has placed 
rows of green and amber in- 
candescent bulbs. These are 
controlled by a _ graduated 
switch placed near the hy- 
drant. All that is now further needed is a signal button 
on my friend's favorite armchair in the sitting room. 


HE interesting and charming young lady arrives, 

but alas, she says she can remain only a very short 
while as she has an engagement to meet So-and-So at the 
Ritz at five for tea. My friend is sorry, so sorry, but 
won t she sit down for the short while and make herself 
comfortable? She will and she does. The moments pass 
pleasantly. The clock moves on. My friend observes 
that the fair and interesting creature will soon be gather- 
ing up her gloves and vanity paraphernalia and leaving 
him in miserable solitude. He nonchalantly slides his 
arm over the side of his chair and presses the button. 
RADUALLY, as his valet in the rear of the apart- 
: ment obeys the signal and slowly turns on the 
electric current, the daylight (Continued on page 172) 
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LYBOURN AVENUE has a rather elegant sound. 

There never was a more inelegant thoroughfare. To 

learn how completely inelegant it is you have but to 

immerse yourself for one brief-dip into that welter and 

boiling which is the intersection of Clybourn Avenue, Halsted 

Street and North Avenue, Chicago. The Clybourn Avenue 

street-cars, flat-wheeled, crash up and down bearing swarthy 

men with dinner pails and hatless women hugging lumpy brown 

paper bundles. The three-story flats and the sooty wooden 

houses lean sociably against butcher shops with unsavory entrails 

in the windows, drug stores displaying trusses, and furniture 

emporiums whose taffy-colored bedroom sets are marked in 

plain dollars and cents. Ninety-eight cents is a favorite figure in 
Clybourn Avenue. 

It isn’t a disreputable neighborhood, nor one of poverty. Its resi- 
dents are, for the most part, foreign-born laborers—a “Hunky” 
neighborhood, Chicagoans will tell you—by which they mean, in 
this case, Hungarian. Placards and playbills of the district 
bristle with strange accent marks and umlauts and distorted 
words like Budapesti and Chicagoban. So the street was twenty 
years ago. So it is today except, perhaps, that the front has been 
clawed out of an occasional butcher shop to disclose the equally 
sanguine wares of a motion picture palace. 

Twenty years ago this Clybourn Avenue, itself none too prim, 
pronounced Poli Zbado a wild one. By this the neighborhood did 
not mean that she was a bad girl. She wasn’t. What they 
actually meant—and said—was: “That Zbado’s Poli, she’s a 
crazy tzigane.” When you’ve said that—on Clybourn Avenue— 
you’ve said everything. A ¢sigane is a Hungarian gipsy. And a 
Hungarian gipsy—well, if you are Hungarian, and live on 
Clybourn, and have a little /zigane blood in you, you do not brag 
about it. For while everyone knows that the ésigane orchestra 
makes the most bewitching and pulse-stirring music, and that 
the ésigane of comic opera minstrelsy, in velvet pants and vivid 
sash, is a dashing and popular figure, he is not, by practical peo- 
ple, considered an asset as an ancestor. In fact, the term has 
come to be an opprobrium: ‘Crazy as a fsigane—thieving as 
a tsigane —wild as a fzigane.”’ 

The Zbados, as a family, were a hard working, decent enough 
lot, of the foreign born laboring class, and having no ambition to 
step out of it. At the age of three Poli had been brought to 
America by Pa and Ma Zbado from one of that long string of 
Hungarian hamlets called H4rom Revuca—the Three Revucas. 
They brought also other young Zbados of assorted ages, not to 
mention Grandma Zbado, aged Heaven only knew what. All of 
them made straight for Clybourn Avenue and a job, and got it— 
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that is, they all got a job except Poli, of course, who wasn’t quite 
expected to work at the age of three. 

In numbers the family was out of all arithmetical proportion 
to the space it occupied (three rooms, rear). Still, you rarely 
found them all at home at once; and Poli, that wild one, was 
practically never home. They all worked and saved and pros- 
pered. Pa Zbado, being a mechanic, was employed at a place 
appropriately designated as “the works.” Ma Zbado, naturally, 
washed and scrubbed in other people’s households, her own 
being administered by Grandma Zbado. All the young Zbados— 
always excepting Poli—worked. The inevitable roomer worked 
at night and occupied a Zbado bed in the daytime. 

- So from-morning until night the three rooms were empty—or 
comparatively empty. Only the roomer snoring hidcously in his 
corner; Grandma Zbado padding heavily about her cooking or 
washing or scrubbing; and the al fresco Poli coming in for an 
occasional hunk of food. For from three to seventeen—when 
she married Tony Sebok and became an incredibly settled 
matron with a respectably shapeless figure and her hair in 
crimpers—Poli Zbado roamed the streets of Chicago’s north side 
when she should have been at school or at home or at work. 

Poli’s gipsying was urban, perforce, but it satisfied an urge. Four 
walls irked her. When a grind-organ appeared in Clybourn Avenue 
she followed it for miles and was usually restored to an unper- 
turbed family by a harassed looking policeman with scratches 
onhishands. “There! Take her!” he would say, “and welcome— 
the little wildcat she is.” Poli’s shoe-laces would be untied, her 
black hair stringing all about her gipsy face, and that face a tragi- 
comic mask of Chicago dirt, pilfered food and tears of temper. 

In the storm of gutturals that ensued the policeman would make 
his escape, muttering and nursing his hand. Though the babel 
in the Zbado kitchen sounded like a riot he was wiser than to call 
the wagon. Twelve years patroling the district had taught him 
that any language composed almost entirely of crowded con- 
sonants, with ac and a 6 and a z actually making up one syllable, 
is likely to sound explosive when uttered under emotion; and that 
Ma Zbado, instead of threatening infanticide, as would appear from 
the sounds she made, was merely saying in maternal Hungarian: 
“Where have you been, you little bum, you! You crazy gipsy! 
Look at your clothes! Sit down, now, and eat your supper.” 

If the motion picture had obtained in Poli’s childhood she 
might have found vicarious relief in witnessing the perils and 
escapes of its celluloid heroines. But the best that Clybourn 
Avenue of twenty years ago had to offer her was a barker selling 
his wares under a street corner gas flare. Perhaps he had nothing 
more romantic to sell than a polisher for pots, pans and sink 
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faucets. But Poli would 
press eagerly into the circle 
surrounding this leisurely- 
talking, confident stranger. 

“It will not scratch”— 
pause—“rub”—pause— 
“or warsh off. Re-moves 
vurdygreeze.” 

Poli would stare unblink- 
ing at the glitter of the gas 
flare on his wares. She 
would finger the little bot- 
tles with their strange 
colored liquids, and the bits 
of shining metal. ‘Kindly 
put that down, young lady, 
unless you intend to pur- 
chase.” Poli would make 
a horrible face at him, but 
stand her ground until he 
moved on. Purchasing was 
far from her desire or 
power. The wares them- 
selves did not interest her, 
except as color, as magic. 
That which fascinated her 
was the mystery and 
impermanency of the 
whole nomadic outfit— 
man, cart, gas flare, stock in trade. Here tonight and gone to- 
morrow. Another street corner, another crowd, another town, 
perhaps. That was the life. 

Of all the decent, hard working Hungarian household the old 
grandmother crone at one end and the little witch Poli at the other 
were the outlaws. For Grandma Zbado had her memories, and 
these, confided to Poli alone, probably had much to do with that 
one’s nomadism. Clybourn Avenue did not exist for the old 
woman slip-slapping about the crowded flat. Street-cars, police- 
men, plumbing, gas-light, hot and cold water, meat wrapped in 
brown paper parcels, pay checks brought home on Saturday 
night—what meaning had these for her who had known broad 
moors; purple mountains; copper-bronze bodies in the campfire 
light; wooden huts against a sheltering rock; blood-red berries 
plucked off a thorny hedge; slumber in a copse of young birch 
trees that were like slender maidens with long floating hair 
swaying in the breeze! 


At seventeen Poli met Tony at 
a Hungarian dance. Tony was 
a catch if ever there was one. 


She could have told you of one gipsy girl who had married a 
young Slovak and who had run away from his house to sleep in 
the woods. Sometimes she used strange words: Vagda; Gako; 
Velvet Georgie. 

“Tell me how they made the bear learn to dance,” Poli would 
command. Grandma Zbado would push the little black shawl 
back from her head, champ her old gums and begin: 

“To make him learn to dance they put the young bear on a thin 
piece of iron that was hot. Hot! Then on the fiddle the ésigane 
would play music. Music like this—szoom—soom—zoom—like you 
would keep time with heavy beats. The sheet of iron is very hot 
and the bear lifts his legs, first one leg high and then the other 
because of the heat. And always he is hearing the time marked 
by the music, though he does not know this. But afterward, 
whenever he hears the /zigane begin to play that tune on the fiddle, 
the bear remembers the hot iron and he lifts his feet, first one and 
then the other. So he is the dancing bear.” 

Poli’s dark face would glow, little savage that she was. “That's 
fme! And now the toads.” 

“Oh, the toads!’ Well, when there is a fair in a village the 
ts'gane comes because he has something to sell. He has a donkey, 
maybe, to sell. So he puts down the donkey’s throat live toads. 
They move and iump around in his stomach and give him a 
fever, so that the donkey leaps around and looks lively and quick 
and the ¢sigane sells him for much money.” 

In Poli there stirred a vague consciousness of things she had 
never seen; smells she had never smelled; dark faces gleaming 
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around a campfire; the tinkle of armlets: the stamp of horses’ 
hoofs on sod: the tantalizing savour of strange messes stewing in 
a great black pot. 

Poli went to school, of course. She was likeliest to play truant 
on those October days when the pungent scent of burning leaves 
was in the air. The other small girls of the Hunky neighborhood 
submitted graciously to the Anglicization of their names—urged 
it, even. So Bortscha became Bessie, Sari became Sarah, and 
Zsuzsi answered to Susie. But when the teacher said, smugly. 
“Poli? Uh-um—that’s Pauline, isn’t it? Pauline. Yes’—Poli 
would rise up, her shameless little skirts switching, her chin thrust 
forward, her dusky face blazing with the scarlet of resentment. 
In her thick tongue she mimicked as best she could the teacher’s 
mincing speech. 

“Paw-leen! Naw! Me Poli! 


Paw-leen! Poli Z-z-zbado!” 


She spat it out. Thumped her chest. 


By the time she was sixteen Poli had had twenty jobs and 
twenty beaus and had been faithful to none of them. The 
truth was she wanted neither a job nor a husband. If she had 
been the modern girl of today she would have talked Jarge!y about 
freedom and self-expression and the development of the individ- 
ual. But what she said, surveying her family’s dutiful treadmill 
was: “What do I want to work for all the time, or tie up to some 
mar and work for him! Say, I want to—I want to——” The 
thing she wanted was so vague and yet so definite, so simple and 
yet so vastly unobtainable, that she herself could not name it. 
Fields Skies. Distance. Travel. Freedem. 

“Yeh, vou want—you want!” scolded Ma Zbado, and quite pro- 
perly. “You don’t know what you want, crazy ézigane, you.” 

Poli’s jobs had ranged all the way from factory to housework. 
Her suitors were, surprisingly enough—or perhaps not so sur- 
prisingly—rather mild young Magyars. Their wooings followed 
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the conventional pattern of the district—a quick grab and a 
quick rough kiss on the part of the gentleman. A quicker slap from 
Poli. The slap did not necessarily signify anger on the part of the 
lady. It was little more than a polite and customary maidenly 
gesture. But Poli usually meant it and thus put more rea! vigor 
into it than the offender considered quite ethical. He would 
smile the uncertain smile of surprise and real pain; his eyes 
smarting, he would bring one calloused palm up to the tingling 
cheek. ‘‘Je’s! Say, what youthink! Crazy, you! A wild ¢zigane!l” 

“Hunky!” Poli would retort, none too elegantly. 

Even a beauty must handle her suitors more graciously than 
that; and Poli was no beauty. With her swarthy skin and her 


straight black hair she was not considered handsome even by her. 


male admirers; but she had about her a sparkle, a zest, an im- 
pudent liveliness. She traveled on a wave of buoyancy and car- 
ried you with her. The flesh under her finger nails was dark, 


Poli: Isbetteras 
working, huh? 
Tony: I betcha. 
Poli: We don't 
work no more, 


huh? 


with a lavender tint in it. Her cheek-bones were high, and the 
exaggerated socket made a setting that enhanced the catlike 
gleam of her eyes. The skin of her arms and throat, though 
dusky, was smooth and had a sort of dull sheen to it like that of a 
damson plum. You wanted to touch it. You did touch it and 
got a stinging slap. It was freely predicted by her family, her 
friends and her enemies—all numerous—that Poli Zbado would 
come toa bad end. Always running the streets, going to fortune- 
tellers. A loafer. Always talking about the country. Who 
wanted to see the country? You could see enough of it if you 
went northwest from Clybourn just a half-hour’s ride on the 
street-car. Prairie and prairie enough to make you sick. 

At seventeen Poli met Tony Sebok at a Hungarian dance at 
Prudential Hall. She was wearing a good many red and green 
jeweled sidecombs in her hair and a pink dress of a shade to bung 
your eyes out. Tony Sebok was older than Poli by - years. 
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He had a walrus mustache, dark and fierce and dashing, and a pale 
blue satin necktie and a bright blue suit, and was altogether a 
male figure to please the feminine eye. All this was enhanced by 
the fact that Tony himself made no further noticeable effort to 
win the girls to him. He was a widower. Childless. Sober. 
Industrious, dependable, an expert mechanic lately come to the 
neighborhood from Pittsburgh and commanding a weekly wage 
larger than that of the head of the Zbado household. A catch, if 
ever there was one. 

The !uck of the unworthy was with Poli. .The thing was so 
simple as to be elemental. . Every gir! in the hall learned that the 
widower’s late wife had been pretty, gentle, quiet and virtuous 
and that he of the mus‘achios mourned her sincerely. So every 
girl in the hall at once’set about being a pattern of all that was 
pretty, gentle, quiet and virtuous. Al!, that is, except Poli. In 
her red and green sidecombs and her lurid pink dress she bounced 
and danced and laughed and pushed the boys about and was 
pushed about by them. She danced the csardas with such 
stampings and twirlings and clappings as to make the others in the 
group look like frozen figures on a Greek vase. The scarlet 
glowcd beneath the dusk of her cheeks, her eyes snapped, her 
coarse hair blew alt about. The eyes of the bereaved one fol- 
lowed the pink figure all around the hall, as the pink figure was 
very well aware. 

When finally they came together she called him Old Stick-in- 
~ the-Mud, in which she was quite justified considering that two 
weeks passed by before he kissed her for the first time. Poli was 
by then so worn with waiting that she barely had the 
spirit or good manners left to slap him. She just managed it, but 
you could see that her heart wasn’t in it. He caught the hand that 
had slapped him, twisted it until she cried out in pain, pulled 
her to him and kissed her again. It was love, all right, this time. 

“You got to save,” said Tony, in exposition of his code of life, 
“and work, and get ahead and bring up your family right.” 

“Sure,” agreed Poli, made unbelievably meek by love. “Sure. 
That’s how I always say.” 

They were married the following spring, and Poli Zbado, the 
wild onc—the crazy ¢zigane—became Mrs. Tony Sebok, plump of 
figure, deft of hand, neat of hair, and settled down for twenty 
years. They took a little rear flat on North Avenue and pros- 
pered. You never would have suspected Poli Zbado in this com- 
fortable matron who went marketing in the morning like the 
other wives of the neighborhood in an overall apron, shoes run 
down at heel and hair in crimpers. Poli turned out to be a sur- 
prisingly excellent though haphazard cook. She was the kind 
who could “throw things in” and they came out right. Both she 
and Tony liked hot spicy stewed messes—chicken or beef with 
plenty of tomatoes and peppers and paprika and onion. 

Punctuality was not one of Poli’s virtues and they quarreled a 
gocd deal about her lack of it. When Tony came home from the 
works at night he was as likely as not to find his evening meal 
still to be made. But when finally Poli did dump it deftly from 
pot to dish and from dish to plate it was pretty sure to be hot, 
stimulating, savoury. Tcny’s mustachios wou!d emerge dripping 
from bow! or cup. A sibilant indrawing of the breath. “Is 
gocd,” he would say. 

“Yeh? Then for why you make such a holler!” But into her 
face would flash that old sparkle for a moment. That she still 
could manage a sparkle of any kind was proof that the fire in 
Poli, though smothered and banked for the moment by household 
and husband and children—three living and one dead—was an 
enduring flame. 

They quarreled regularly and spiritedly enough, these two, to 
keep life from being too even and dull. They quarreled and !oved 
and had their children and lived the existence of the American 
laboring class, which is the most luxurious of any similar class in 
the wor!d. Phonograph, piano, pork roast, ice cream cones, movies, 
white kid shoes, silk shirts, cigars, chewing gum, plush furniture, 
electric lights. 

At intervals Poli had fits of sullen temper, of restlessness. At 
such times she and Tony were most likely to quarrel. If Poli 
had belonged to another class she might have said, ‘““You don’t 
understand me!’ Instead, she would go slamming and banging 
,about the house, slapping the children smartly, snapping at Tony, 
bickering with the neighbors, setting the whole household by the 
ears with a whirlwind of scrubbing and dusting and polishing, or 
sitting moodily in a corner refusing to talk to any of them. 

Tony, bewildered, would say, “What’s eatin’ you, anyway! 
Act like a looney.” They spoke English now, or American, 
interlarded with pungent slang picked up from the children. 

“Looney yourself. Might as well be dead, married to you. 


Settin’ aroind all the time likealump. Never go anywheres.” 


the Lilies 


“Yeh, you always got to be running. Run—run—that’s you, 
Never set still a minute. I come home tired, see? You laying © 
around the house all day.” 

“You should of ought to of married a old stick-in-the-mud like 
you. They was plenty. I didn’t want you. Slapped your face 
good the first time you come near me.” 

“Yeh, slapped! Liked to choked me the way you hung on to 
me.” 

“Wished I had of.” 

But they loved each other with the inarticulateness of their 
kind, and their very dissimilarity made an indissoluble bord 
between them long after their first passion had died. Following a 
quarrel such as this he would sit on the back porch or on the side- 
walk in his stocking feet, smoking his evil smelling pipe and 
spitting in a geometrical semicircle. She would run out into the 
neighborhood somewhere and return late, to slam doors, bang 
bureau drawers, rattle pans maddeningly. Or she would dress 
next day in her white kid shoes, her satin hat and her lace waist 
and take the street-car down-town, there to worm her way, 
perspiring, in and out of the crowded, odorifcrous cheap stores on 
the wrong side of State Street, buying a sack of candy from the 
pile on the counter, eating a soda at the fountain, grabbing at 
remnants and ribbons and tumbled feathers and cotton flowers. 
She did not enjoy going down-town, but when she came home 
something in her seemed to have been satisfied. She would take 
off her unaccustomed corsets, get into roomy apron and slippers 
and serve Tony, on his arrival, a supper hot, appetizing, 
ample. 

When first they were married, “Work, work!” she wouid 
sometimes say. ‘“Person’d think that was al! they was to living, 
just work, the way you and me do.” 

“Well, what else should you do! Work and save and bring up 
your kids right, that’s the way, ain’t it?” 

The street-cars roared and clanged by the house. The myriad 
street noises beat on the walls. Brick and stone. 

“No, it ain’t.” 

“Well, what is, then?” 

“Oh, I dunno! Leave me alone, can’t you!” 

The four children had come with mathematical precision, one 
year apart. And Poli was twenty—she was twenty-five—she 
was thirty. Tony Sebok became a master mechanic. Seventy- 
seven cents an hour and time and a ha!f for overtime. They had 
money in the bank on Halsted Street, and insurance papers. 
When georgette blouses trimmed with beads were shown in the 
Halsted department store Poli dripped beads like an Undine. 

Tony had a chance to go into the Illinois Central train shops, 
on the far south side, at an increase in wage. The district -was 
known as Burnside and the prairies stretched all about. Some- 
times you could not see a house for a mile. Then there would be 
a little cluster of workingmen’s cottages. They built a little 
staring red excrescence of a bungalow that squatted in the midst 
of the open prairie. The two girls, Pauline and Emmy, and the 
boy, Louie, accustomed to the clangor of the crowded city 
streets, complained of the loneliness and threatened to leave 
home. Even Tony himself had a rather lost and wistful look, 
evenings, when the crickets were chorusing in the rank weeds and 
the clouds hung so low that sky and prairie seemed to be closing 
in all about them. But Poli was gayer than she had been in 
years. She snatched at any excuse to be out-of-doors. She used 
to stand on the neat little front porch staring out at the west 
where earth and sky met. 

Tony, his stockinged feet on the porch rail, his pipe in his mouth, 
would regard her amusedly. “What you gawpin’ at?” 

“Fuh? Oh, nothing. I was just wondering could you walk out 

to there where it’s like a line coming together. I bet it’s swell 
there.” 

“There! You talk crazy. There ain’t nothing there only 
what’s here. It’s just like here.” 

“Yeh, what do you know! To the works and back, that’s all 

you go.” 
: There was a goodish tract of land behind the house which they 
used as a vegetable garden, but Poli worked there as little as 
possible. She was impatient of the weeding and hoeing and spad- 
ing. Tony tended it evenings, after supper, or one of the children 
worked at it desultorily. Sometimes, on Sunday, they had a 
picnic. Poli was a picnic addict. She had always loved eating out- 
of-doors. She never seemed to mind the work lugging the bas- 
kets and boxes of food on and off the crowded street-cars and 
-dragging them through the park to a shady cool spot. You saw 
her with Tony on summer Sunday afternoons with their own 
children and probably part of a neighbor’s brood sprawled 
untidily on the grass in Jackson Park. Poli enjoyed these affairs 
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Her eyes gleamed catlike. It was Poli, reverted to type. “Out!” said Tony to the unknown woman. 


enormously. She would spread her plump person on the ground 
and produce the viands and they would eat endlessly of the good 
food. Once or twice they had built a fire on the beach and had 
had hot ‘“‘wieners” and corn and potatoes. Poli had been strange- 
ly exhilarated and gay. 

She was thirty-five. She was nearing forty. It was incredible 
that twenty years could go whizzing by like that; that the bold 
black-haired girl in the crude pink dress that bunged your eye 
out was this stout, comfortable wife in a stvlish ready-made dress 
and eight dollar hat. Louie, the boy, was engine-wise, like his 
father. But no works for him. He drove a truck like a god in a 
juggernaut, sounding the siren devilishly in the ears of nervous 
and afirighted pedestrians, cutting out the muffler, swinging 


around corners in a death-defying curve, bawling at a traffic po- 
liceman who had reprimanded him. Louie was amazingly slim 
and hard and tough, but not bad. No walrus mustachios for him. 
A shave twice over to the blue. High belted suits evenings and 
Sundays, tan shoes, and a long-visored cap that came rakishly 
down over the eyes. He fooled around with ma; came into the 
kitchen to filch food from pot or pan or pantry, stamped, whistled, 
sang, slammed out of the house. Poli pretended to scold him, 
but she liked it, and adored him. He had a girl, and would 
marry any day, any hour. She had never seen the girl. 

Pauline and Emmy married within six months of each other. 
Their wooing had been carried on comfortably in the warm, snug, 
dark intimacy of the motion picture (Continued on page 138) 
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Illustrations 


HERE he sat Mr. Ferguson could see numerous 
examples, all- simultaneously provided by the 
little gods of coincidence, to square with the very 
point which at this moment he was turning over in 
his mind. The prospect fairly abounded in them. Just over 
the way, the Rogers’s new setter pup dragged its tether back 
5 and forth beneath the wire on which the tether was threaded. 
The restlessness of puppyhood bade the creature to romp and 
to ramble; the device by which it was controlled held it in 
definite bounds; yet in its aimless gambolings over the pre- 
scribed beat the pup seemed quite content. 

Next door, on the Housers’ front porch, the youngest Houser 
baby crawled, a happy occupant, inside the penned enclosure 
a which fenced if off from the dangerous proximity of the un- 
guarded front steps, while, down on the earth, the next to the 
youngest Houser baby tugged against a leathern harness adorned 
with sleigh-bells on the breast strap and fitted with guiding 
reins. A half grown colored girl, officiating as nursemaid, 
held these reins, thus serving the double purpose of keeping 
the youngster upright on his unsteady pins and of letting him 
play at being a frolicsome horsie as he staggered to and fro 
across the grass plot. The infants of the race, the pup that 
some day would be a dog, already were accepting the restraints 

which made for a safe and ordered civilization. 

Adult proofs were likewise provided. Along the street 
men of Mr. Ferguson’s acquaintance stepped briskly to business, 
obeying the universal laws of duty and responsibility; the 
bonds which drew them onward might be invisible to the eye, 
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but still were strong as steel. An occasional team passed, the 
drivers intent on their errands, the attendant teams without 
rebellion drawing the burdens to which they were snaffled 
and strapped. All visible living things answered the call of 
compulsion. Why, then, was his home an exception to the 
common rule for man and beast and nursling? Why was it 
that instead of joining that passing pilgrimage of his fellow 
bread-winners he must, on so fine an October morning, spend 
valued time to wrestle with this problem which baffled him 
and upset the domestic economies of the household? 

“T declare to goodness gracious I don’t know what we are 
going to do about that boy!”’ It was Mrs. Ferguson, speaking 
despairfully and rocking hard in a porch chair just behind him. 

“Ves, Grace, you’ve said that same thing at least a dozen 
times inside the last half-hour,’ answered Mr. Ferguson. 

“ All right, then, what are you going to do about him?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Mr. Ferguson, with hopelessness. 
“Honestly, I don’t know. Whippings don’t seem to do any 
good, nor scoldings either. You’ve scolded until you were 
worn out and I’ve larruped him until I’m ashamed of myself. 
For a grown man to be forever licking a boy, even if the boy 
is his own son, always seemed to me a cruel sort of a perform- 
ance, at best. Some parents may not think so, but I do. And 
yet, by heavens, before the seat of his pants gets cooled off 
from the last licking he had, he’s looking for another chance. 
How many times does this make since spring—eight or nine? 
Or is it ten? There must be a strain of gipsy blood some- 
where back in him!” 
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Regular Stories 


Mr. Ferguson was afraid that one more 
look at that ag figure would 


make him relent. So he went thence. 


“Not on my side of the family there isn’t—I’ll say that 
much,” countered Mrs. Ferguson with spirit. ‘Eli Ferguson, 
if you’re trying to intimate, merely because my poor Uncle 
Henry Templeton had sort of a restless disposition, that———” 

“Grace, I’m not trying to intimate anything. I’m only 
trying to figure out a way to cure the boy of what ails him. 
I don’t want to be a petty tyrant around my own house; I 
don’t want to make my own son afraid of me. I only want to 
find out some scheme, short of half killing him, to break up 
this running-away mania of his. Talking doesn’t help—we’ve 
found that out; ordinary punishments don’t help. This last 
time has just naturally got to be the last time, that’s all—scar- 
ing you half to death and keeping me up all night hunting for 
him when I need my rest if I’m going to be able to earn a living 
for this family. There must be something we haven’t tried— 
but I don’t know what it is!” He groaned despondently, 


his sleepy eyes mechanically scanning those evidences of a 
prevalent discipline already cited. For him there almost was 
mockery in them. ; 

To his inattentive ears came dimly, as from a long distance, 
the voice of his wife, repeating what already had been gone 
over more than once at breakfast: “Off he’ll start for school, 
looking as though butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, and the 
next thing you know his teacher is sending a note home to 
say he hasn’t been there at all and is he sick or something? 
Goodness knows, playing hookey until he gets so many truancy 
marks that they’ve threatened, I don’t know how often, to 
expel him, is bad enough. But goodness knows it’s ten times 
worse when school is let out on account of this epidemic of 
measles around town, and I’m afraid to let the children off the 
place for fear of their catching it, and keeping asafetida bags 
around their-necks and dosing them night and morning and 
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everything; and then, no sooner is my back turned for a minute 
than he slips off. And doesn’t come in for dinner, and doesn’t 
come in for supper, and by bedtime I’m almost distracted, 
imagining all sorts of things, because he’s never been gone a 
whole night before, and finally at daylight this morning when 
I’m nearly out of my head from anxiety and you’ve notified 
the police, and in my mind I can see them dragging the river, 
and then where do they find hin? Away up yonder seventeen 
miles away——”’ 

“Seven,” said Mr. Ferguson absently, but with a trained 
business man’s instinct for accuracy in quoted figures. 

“Well, seven, then; I’m sure seven is just as bad as seventeen. 
Away up yonder at Lawton’s Bluff sound asleep in that horrible 
old shanty-boater’s bed, running the risk of catching I don’t 
know what.” 

“But you burned his clothes, didn’t you, mommer? And 
you scrubbed him all over with that funny smelling green 
soap, didn’t you, mommer?” Seven-year-old Alice, the sister 
of the criminal, spoke up where she was snuggled against her 
mother’s skirts. “‘You even scrubbed his head, didn’t you, 
mommer, didn’t you?” 

“Thank goodness he still had on his asafetida bag!” Mrs. 
Ferguson was continuing the familiar recita. as though there 
had been no interruption. “That’s one thing, at least, I 
have to be grateful for. But just the mere thought of a 
child of mine staying all night in that horrible old man’s 
den——” 
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Within the tent Bubber elaborated on 


the series of misdeeds which had brought him to his present 


“Hold on, Grace,” said Mr. Ferguson, “that shanty-boater 
wasn’t a bad fellow at all. He gave the kid shelter, anyhow.” 

“Didn’t I see him with my own eyes when he came back 
here with you, bringing Ernie?’”’” demanded Mrs. Ferguson. 
“Wasn’t he smoking the rankest old corncob pipe that ever 
I smelt in my life? Didn’t his neck and ears look as though 
they hadn’t been touched with a wash-rag in a month of Sun- 
days? Didn’t he have those terrible old whiskers all over his 
face? Didn’t——” 

Suddenly Mr. Ferguson stood up; there was intent in the 
movement, and his mouth had set in determined lines. 

“Grace,” he said, “seems to me I heard you saying only 
yesterday that you felt as if you’d been neglecting your Aunt 
Lottie out at Massac. Well, this looks to me like a good day 
for you to go out to see her. I want you to start right away 
and take Alice along with you. Alice, child, run around back 
to the stable and tell Ike to hook up Chinkapin to the surrey.” 

“Oh, goodie, goodie!” The daughter wriggled out from 
under her mother’s elbow. “Mommer, can I drive part of 
the way? Mommer, can I?” 

“Hold on a second, Alice,’ said her father. ‘Tell Ike that 
as soon as he’s done that I want him to go down to the—to 
one of the stores to get something for me. ‘Tell him to hurry, 
now. And stop by the kitchen and tell Diana that you-all 
won’t be here for dinner and that supper tonight’ll be late. I 
don’t want to see you two coming back until late this evening— 
not until nearly dark.” He was speaking to his wife now. 
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enviable place of eminence in the public mind. 


“You can have a nice quiet time out there in the country, 
Grace, and take a good long nap, too. Go ahead on in the 
house and get ready to start, please.” 

Mrs. Ferguson arose, but fluttered in a spell of indecision. 

“Goodness knows I’ve been promising myself for the longest 
time to spend a whole day with Auntie,” she said, “‘but—but, Eli, 
what are you going to do about Ernie? You're not fixing to 
stay here all day with him, are you?” 

“Me? I should say not! I’ve got my work to do; there’s 
probably somebody waiting down-town right this minute to sce 
me. And you needn’t worry about Ernie, either—I’ll guarantee 
you that for once, anyhow, he won't go straying off the place ” 

“Ve-es, but you can’t leave him locked up alone all day 
upstairs? It isn’t—well, humane. And besides, suppose the 
house should catch on fire and burn down or something else 
dreadful like that!” 

“I’m not going to leave him all day in that room, either. 
I've got a nice little plan I’m going to try on that young gentle- 
man.” 

“But, honey, I’m so afraid you'll do something drastic. Ernie 
isn’t a bad boy at all, except in just this one respect. Maybe 
if I went up and talked with him—maybe if you talked with 
him again, maybe———” 

“Grace, will you please quit making useless suggestions and 
do what I’ve asked you to do—and do it right off? I don’t 
want you round here wasting sympathy on that boy and getting 
yourself all worked up to boot. This looks like a man’s job 


to me and I’m going to put it through without inter- 
ference from anybody.” 

“But what are you going to do to him? Surely, Eli, 
I’m entitled to know that much?” 

“Sorry; I don’t agree with you. I'll tell you this 
much, though, if it’s going to be any comfort to-you— 
-I’m through with licking him. I’m not going to lay my 
hand on him—to hurt him. What I'll do will be strictly 
for his own good; you appreciate that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but——”’ 

“Now just run along like a sane creature and be ready 
to put out for Messac as soon as the rig comes around 
front here.” 

They hadn’t been married nearly fifteen years for 
nothing; this lady knew her husband, mood and tense. 
She went, consumed, though, with feminine curiosity 
and quick with a maternal and therefore an utterly un- 
reasoning pity for her offending first-born, which also 
was very feminine. 

To Master Ernest Ferguson, victim of the wander- 
lust, and at this moment an uneasy prisoner, certain 
noises presently filtered in through the windows of the 
top-tloor bedroom which was the place of his confine- 
ment. He heard wheels turning on the graveled drive- 
way at the other side of the house; this would mean 
somebody was going somewhere in the family pleasure 
vehicle. A little later there arose at the rear the distant 
sound of a metallic pounding. 

That, undoubtedly, would be his father tinkering at 
something in his private workshop at the far end of the 
kitchen wing. His father was deft with his hands and 
loved to mend old things and to make new ones. He had 
a forge out there and a lathe and all manner of fascinat- 
ing tools which no one else, on pain of death, might 
meddle with. But why was his father hammering away 
at home on a week-day when, by rights, he should have 
been at his office hours before? 

Time, you see, was dragging for the incarcerated one. 
Time must drag when one is in the solitary cell awa‘ting 
the infliction of the penalty for one’s transgressions. 
Understand, though, that this particular inmate was not 
deeply remorseful for what he had done. He merely was 
apprehensively speculating as to the nature of the im- 
pending punitive measures. One circumstanced as he 
was, and one, moreover, who is clad in but a single 
garment and that garment a nightshirt of a thinnish 
material, has cause to dread the very possible worst. 

He perched on a chair, nursing a bare knee between 
his interlaced fingers. The clinking sound at the back 
was stilled. It seemed to have transferred itself, 
though, to some more remote spot beyond the farther 
wall of his prison house; very thinly, indeed, he could 
hear it. But for it he had lost what passing interest he 
might originally have had; darkling thoughts con- 
cerned him. It must be long past dinner-time now. 
It must be getting along toward night. Was slow starvation 
to be his doom? As a matter of tact the hour was eleven 
forty A.M. 

The bolt on the outer side of the door was drawn with a snick. 
With a nervous start the captive got on his feet, his naked toes 
wriggling. His father stood in the door opening. He entered 
and on the rumpled bed deposited a bundle. 

“Here’s your other suit,” he said, ‘and a clean shirtwaist, 
and your shoes and stockings—put them on.’ He waited in a 
portentious silence until the culprit was clothed. ‘‘Here’s vour 
cap, too,” he said then, and produced it from his pocket. “Now 
then, young man, you come along with me. We aren't going 
very far—only as far as the front vard. But first we'll stop down- 
stairs while Diana gives vou something to eat; it’s almost dinner- 
time anvhow. I told her to fix up an early snack for you. I'll get 
a bite down-town somewhere.” 

The front yard? That prospect seemed not at all foreboding. 
It was his father’s way of saving it—so grimly and with a studied 
emphasis on the words—which gave the delinquent little flutter- 
ing sensations down inside of him. And there was the unusual 
emptiness of the house when they had descended. And then, to 
top all, there was this unaccountable derangement of the regular 
domestic routine; the noonday meal was the principal meal of 
the day in this home, as in all properly organized homes of this 
town. 

Meekly enough, and saving not a word, he went along, though. 
Where dishes were spread on a corner of the dining room table 
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he gulped at the cold food, his father waiting, meanwhile, in 
an ominous silence; then followed his father on out into the 
balmy October sunshine. where maples blazed red and hickories 
were gilded yellow and the painted leaves came floating down 
through a golden haze. 

But the boy, blinking in the clear light, had no eve for Indian 
summer’s flaunting regalia. Still meek, still mute, but with a 
horrid numbed, sunken feeling at the pit of his stomach, as a 
sudden realization came touching on the nature of the unutterable 
thing which was to be visited upon him, he vielded himself to the 
inevitable, obeying commands to halt on a certain spot and to 
stand still. 

His jailer, who had knelt on the grass, stood up and brushed 
his knees, then fell back a pace or two, at the same time slipping 
into a trousers pocket a key which had just served a fell and 
a dreadful purpose. 

“Now then,” he said, “I reckon it would take a blacksmith 
to get you out of that.” 

This relentless parent spoke truly. For his offspring’s left 
leg at its slimmest diameter was now encircled by a shining 
band or cuff, fashioned of new strap iron, an inch or so in width; 
it was light but strong, it fitted snugly but not tightly over the 
lower shank; it was so neatly made that, worn for pleasure, it 
might actually have been called ornamental. On its inner 
side it was made fast, through slot and hasp, with a small stout 
padlock which dangled against the wearer’s ankle-joint like a 
sort of penitential decoration, and from a clevis riveted to its 
outer curve there led a bright strong chain ten feet long, which 
at the opposite end was ringed about a three-ply length of 
telegraph wires. 

These wires, tightly twisted together to form a tripled strand, 
stretched tautly at a height of perhaps seven feet above the earth 
from a shackJe-bolt screwed into a corner post of the house slant- 
wise across the yard to a slenderish maple tree some twenty yards 
away, near the front fence, being here wound about the tree bole 
at the level of 2 lower bough and made secure with many twistings 
and with staples driven deep into the living wood. When Mr. 
Ferguson worked in metals his thoroughness was professional; in 
this undertaking he had, for reasons, taken pains to be especially 
thorough. 

“Yes, my son,” he said, contemplating his handiwork with 
an ironic satisfaction, “here you are and here you'll stay, I'll 
bet something on that. You can have the benefit of breathing 
a lot of this nice fresh air and you can get plenty of healthful 
exercise, too; there’s nothing to heed you if you want to walk 
or run along under this wire. And when you get tired, why, 
you can sit down on the ground and rest yourself. But, as 
vou will observe, there’s no place for you to hide. That’s the 
main point—you can’t possibly get out of sight. Everybody 
who goes along the street is bound to see you ard everybody 
will stop and look at the boy who’s hitched on a leash like Mr. 
Rogers's puppy across the street yonder. You can even play 
if you want to. But I figure you'll do your playing alone. I 
figure there’s not another boy in this whole town who'd be caught 
playing with a boy who has to be chained up to keep him from 
running awa) Well, I guess you're already wondering, 
aren't you, how Jong you're going to be kept out here this way?” 

With his chin on his chest the forlorn and still stupefied cap- 
tive nodded dumbl\ 

“Until you learn not to run away any more—that’s how long 
You're to be left here just as you are now until I get home 
tonight. I'l] take you in then, but tomorrow morning, bright 
and early, out you come again; and right here you stay, every 
day and all day from now on, until you’re cured of what ails 
you. Sounds like a hard remedy; eh. son? Well, maybe so, 
but it’s a hard disease you're suffering from. Good-by.” 

He turned and went away. Involuntarily his victim tried 
to follow him. ‘There was a slithering sound as the ring ran 
along the trolley overhead. a sprightly ijingling and clinking 
of iron Jinks, and then a jerk as the prisoner was brought up 
short, with his gyved ankle drawn into the air and held sus 
pended. Mr. Ferguson heard it all, but Mr. Ferguson did not 
glance back; he was no stern Spartan, but merely a harassed 
and desperate business man. He was afraid that one more 
look at that stunned, wobegone face, at that drooped and 
stricken figure, might make bim relent of his design. So he 
went thence, and the convict, tugging spasmodically at his 
bonds, was left alon 

No, not entirely alone, either. For, venturing to lift his 
sbamed head, he was aware that Diana, the black cook, and 
Ike, her husband and vassa!, were peering at him from around 
a rear corner of the house. ‘Theirs was a thrilled and a morbid 
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stare, with perhaps a gleam of compassion in it, too, but he 
seemed to read in their eyes only gloating. 

As swiftly as was possible, considering his handicap, he ran in 
the diagonal direction for so far as he could go and huddled be- 
hind the insufficient shelter of the guardian trunk which marked 
the more distant terminal of his range; then immediately un- 
huddled himself and hastened back over the same route he just 
had traveled. For pedestrians were drawing nigh. Did he tarry 
alongside the tree or near it, these approaching persons hardly 


could fail to take note of his fettered state. Better a familiar . ~ 


audience of two than a strange and jeering audience of many.. 

Burning all over with humiliation and horror, with his mind 
in a confused flutter, he backed himself to the wall, covering 
with his slim body as much of the pendent chain as he could 
cover, and there, for a space, he remained, a! the while gazing 
at a point straight ahead of him, with the assumed air of being 
very deeply concerned over some absorbing inner topic. So 
the first of the passers-by, such of them as chanced to glance 
his way, saw only a small boy plastered flat against the side 
of a house, his legs buried half-way to the knees in a border ox 
low shrubbery and his head tucked down, seemingly immersed 
in philosophical speculation. If any among them was moved 
to wonder at the marve! of a small boy remaining stationary 
and quiet for minutes on end, still none was sufficiently excited 
to investigate a thing so unusual as almost to be unprecedented. 
They went on about their several! affairs and he was advised 
of their departure by the diminishing thud of footsteps on the 
wooden sidewalk beyond. Shortly thereafter the servants 
likewise withdrew themselves; he breathed just a trifle easier. - 

But presently, on the heels of these others, arrived one whose 
chief pleasure in life was to inquire into things. Effects he 
created, resulis he obtained, but at his age one’s mission was to 
seek out prime causes. He hurried along, rejoicing in the 
present freedom of a second vacation when ordinarily school 
would have claimed his reluctant attendance, and thankful 
for measles abroad in the community so long as they spared 
him. From the opposite side of the street this eager person, 
known among his own group as Earwigs Erwin, or Wiggy for 
short, spied a supposedly friendly form and checked his gait. 

“Eyho!” he called. 

There was no response. The figure fitted so flatly to the 
brick background maintained its curious pose of utter aloofness. 

“Eyho-o-o, Bubber Ferguson!” Master Erwin tried it again 
in a shriller key. 

Still the other seemed not to heed his hail. This was most 
puzzling; this did call for investigation. The Erwin boy cross d 
the street and, inserting his toes between two pickets of the 
Ferguson fence, lifted his face above the palings. 

“Say, Bubber, whut’s the matter? Can’tcher hear me? 
Come on round to Juney Custer’s. Everybody else -in the 
gang’s goin’ be there soon as they kin git back from dinner. 
We got a whole big pile of leaves raked up—gee, a pile higher’n 
you are! Goin’ have a bonfire and ever’thing. Come on!” 

Without shifting his pose, and looking neither to the right 
nor left, his friend made answer—an ungracious answer and 
delivered in a strangely choked and blurry tone: 

“Naw, go on away! Can’tcher see I’m busy? Go on away, 
I tell you.” 

“Whut you busy at? I don’t see you doin’ nothin’—only 
just standin’ still there like an old dummy or somethin’!” 

“I’m busy thinkin’—that’s whut.” 

This mystery did indeed cry out for closer scrutiny. The Erwin 
boy set himself to scaling the fence. Half-way over, with his fore 
part on the inside and his legs on the outer, and pointed uprights 
pressing into his stomach, he was frozen in a perilous posture. 

“You stay out of my yard, Earwigs Erwin! I guess this 
is my own yard, ain't it? IT guess you ain't got no right comin’ 
in it without I say so you kin!” 

The tone of command was downright bitter; you might even 
call it hostile. Yet on the occasion of their last meeting they 
had parted in a spirit of perfect amity. More puzzled than 
ever, the Erwin boy stared, continuing to balance himself 
precariously. For the moment, he found no language in which 
to clothe his bewilderment. We took it out in staring. 

Here the malingerer made a serious tactical error, As though 
to enforce his order with violence, he took a forward step, 
threateningly. Vor one fleeting instant his left leg—and 
that which dangled and jangled from it-——plainly became 
visible. Quickly he drew it back and replanted it’ in’ the 
shielding herbage 

But Master Erwin had seen. He had seen that which widened 
his eyes to their greatest possible diameter. “Gee!” said the 
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Unless poor old Eli let the kid loose right away, he'd preach about the case next Sunday. 


Erwin boy. He said it under his breath, almost reverently, 
as one might who spoke in church or at a funeral. “Gee!” 
he said again, still in that hushed, dazed way, while he wriggled 
down off the palings; and then, expanding his emotions to the 
tremendous shock of the disclosure, “Gee whil-i-kins!"’ he 
whispered to himself as he departed out of that vicinity on a 
hard run. His features were set ina fixed mold. A psychologist 
would have said here was a boy who just had beheld a spectacle 
so utterly unbelievable that speedily he must find others to 
help him believe it-—or burst. 

It was not to be expected that this boy would fail to return; 
the Ferguson boy knew better than to hope for that. Nor 
did the condemned one have long to wait. Within the span 
of five short minutes the pioneer discoverer reappeared. He 
came, briskly but quietly, and with him, almost stealthily, 
came half a dozen more. On the sidewalk they halted, study- 
ing the Ferguson house closely for signs of adult tenaney Ob- 
serving none, they moved forward again in a compact body. 
Ordinarily they would have climbed the fence. In those days, 


boys by preference climbed fences, even though gaps or gates 
might be handily adjacent; perhaps they still do. But now, 
marked all by a strange sobriety, they unlatched the gate and 
entered. Still maintaining that same fine decorum they skirted 
the lawn at the southern side of the house and stopped twenty 
feet from the corner of it. From under his eyebrows the cap- 
tive saw them. He was cognizant that they must possess his 
terrible secret. But he would stave off the actual disclosure for 
so long as he could. He strove to make his glance of recognition 
casual, aloof, preoccupied. 

He spoke no word; neither did any of them speak. A pause 
and a hush followed. Had he been paying some uncomplicated 
and familiar form of penance they would have had no merey on 
him. They would have added their gibes to his sutlerings. 
Che person who first referred to tigers as a synonym for cruelty 
did not know boys in their early teens. Undoubtedly these 
bovs would have danced about the one undergoing punishment, 
would have thought up barbed taunts; probably they would 
have sung in chorus a certain derisive (Comltnued on puge 141) 
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The RT. 


Escape 


WAS taken prisoner on the fifteenth of November, 1899, 

when the British armored train was cut off, derailed and 

pounded to pieces by artillery at Chieveley Station near 

Natal. I was taken with other prisoners to Pretoria by 

< march and rail, and on November 19 was confined in the States 

. Model Schools, then occupied by about fifty other British 
officer prisoners of wat. 

The States Model Schools stand in the midst of a quad- 
rangle, and are surrounded on two sides by an iron grille and on 
two by a corrugated iron fence about ten feet high. These 
boundaries offered little obstacle to anyone who possessed the 
activity of youth, but the fact that they were guarded on the in- 
side by sentries, fifty yards apart, armed with rifle and revolver, 
made them a well-nigh insuperable barrier. No walls are so 
hard to pierce as living walls. 

After anxious reflection and continual watching, it was dis- 
covered by several of the prisoners that when the sentries along 
the eastern side walked about on their beats they were at certain 
moments unable to see the top of a few yards of the wall near the 
small circular lavatory office which can be seen on the plan. 

4 The electric lights in the middle of the quadrangle brilliantly 
lighted the whole place but the eastern wall was in shadow. The 
first thing was therefore to pass the two sentries near the office. 
It was necessary to hit off the exact moment when both their 
backs should be turned together. 

After the wall was scaled one would be in the garden of the 
villa next door. There the plan came to an end. Everything 
after this was vague and uncertain. How to get out of the 
garden, how to pass unnoticed through the streets, how to evade 
the patrols that surrounded the town, and above all how to 
cover the two hundred and eighty miles to the Portuguese 
frontier, were questions which would arise at a later stage. 

Together with two other officers I made an abortive attempt, 
not pushed with any decision, on the eleventh of December. 
There was no difficulty in getting into the circular office. But 


First of the Dramatic Chapters from the Life of 
Hox. Winston 


Churchill 


from the BOERS 


to climb out of it over the wall was a hazard of the sharpest 
character. Anyone doing so must at the moment he was on the 
top of the wall be plainly visible to the sentries fifteen yards 
away, if only they happened to look! Whether the sentries 
would challenge or fire depended entirely upon their individual 


dispositions. Nevertheless, I was determined that nothing 
should stop my taking the plunge the next day. 

As the twelfth wore away my fears crystallized more and 
more into desperation. In the evening after my two friends had 
made an attempt but had not found the moment propitious, I 
strolled across the quadrangle and secreted myself in the circular 
office. Through an aperture in the metal casing of which it was 
built I watched the sentries. For some time they remained 
stolid and obstructive. Then all of a sudden one turned and 
walked up to his comrade, and they began to talk. Their backs 
were turned. 

Now or never! I stood on a ledge, seized the top of the wall 
with my hand and drew myself up. Twice I let myself down 
again in sickly hesitation, and then with a third resolve scrambled 
up and over. My waistcoat got entangled with the orna- 
mental metal work on the top. I had to pause for an appreciable 
moment to extricate myself. In this posture I had one parting 
glimpse of the sentries still talking with their backs turned 
fifteen yards away. One of them was lighting his cigarette, and I 
remember the glow on the inside of his hands as a distinct impres- 
sion which my mind recorded. Then I lowered myself lightly 
down into the adjoining garden and crouched among the shrubs. 

I was free! The first step had been taken and it was irrevo- 
cable. It now remained to await the arrival of my comrades. 
The bushes in the garden gave a good deal of cover, and in the 
moonlight their shadows fell dark on the ground. I lay here for 
an hour in great impatience and anxiety. People were con- 
tinually moving about in the garden, and once a man came and 
apparently looked straight at me only a few yards away. Where 
were the others? Why did they not make the attempt? 
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Suddenly I heard a voice from within the quadrangle say, 
quite loud, “All up.” I crawled back to the walk. Two officers 
were walking up and down inside jabbering Latin words, 
laughing and talking all manner of nonsense—amid which I 
caught my name. 

I risked a cough. One of the officers immediately began to 
chatter alone. The other said slowly and clearly: 


Today 
He is 
More 
Mature 
but none 
the less 
Daring, 
as the 
Stories 
He tells 
will 
Show 


“They cannot get out. The sentry suspects. It’s all up. 
Can you get back again?” 

But nowall my fears fell from me at once. Togo back was impos- 
sible. I could not hope to climb the wall unnoticed. There was no 
helpful ledge on the outside. Fate pointed onwards. Besides I said 
to myself, “Of course I shall be recaptured, but I will at least have ° 
arunformy money.” I said to the officers, “I shall go on alone.” 
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32 My Escape from the Boers 


Now I was in the right mood for these undertakings—failure 
being almost certain, no odds against success affected me. All 
risks were less than the certainty. 

A glance at-the plan will show that the gate which led 
into the road was only a few yards from another sentry. 
I said to myself, “Toujours de l’'audace,” put my hat on 
my head, strode into the middle of the garden, walked 
past the windows of the house without any attempt at conceal- 
ment. and so went through the gate and turned to the left. 
I passed the sentry at 


or Kaffir, and .how was I to get food or direction? 
But when hope had departed, fear had gone as well. I formed 
a plan. I would find the Delagoa Bay Railway. Without map 
or compass I must follow that in spite of the pickets. I looked 
at the stars. Orion shone brightly. Scarcely a year ago he had 
guided me when lost in the desert to the banks of the Nile. He 
had given me water. Now he should lead to freedom. I could 
not endure the want of either. Loe 
After walking south for half a mile, I struck the railroad. 
Was it the line to Delagoa 


less than five yards. 


Bay or the Pietersburg 


Most of them knew me ad : 4 —o— branch? I resolved to 
by sight. Whether he follow it. The night was 
looked atmeornotIdo f- -...... 3 * * Iron Grille * delicious. A cool breeze 
not know, for I never ' fanned my face and a 
turned my head. I re- wild feeling of exhilara- 
strained with the utmost & Seatries State Model Schools —y tion took hold of me. 
difficulty an impulse to * 7 * At any rate, I was free, 
run. But after walking a Electric lights o OOCr0k house if only for an hour. I 
hundred yards and hear- Q 1® ® marched briskly along 
ing no challenge, I knew wen ws paces mat Iron fence the line. Here and there 
that the second obstacle ‘ Road | Ms 3 the lights of a picket fire 
had been surmounted. I H 000 * * * gleamed. Every’ bridge 
was at large in Pretoria. had its watchers. But 

I walked on leisurely oe mae passed them all, making 
through the night hum- -_ very short detours at the 


ming a tune and choosing 
the middle of the road. 


| - 


dangerous places, and 
really taking scarcely any 


The streets_were full of 
burghers, but they paid 
no attention to me. 
Gradually I reached the 
suburbs, and on a little bridge I sat down to reflect and consider. 
I was in the heart of the enemy’s country. I knew no one to 
whom I could apply for succor. Nearly three hundred miles 
stretched between me and Delagoa Bay. My escape must be 
known at dawn. Pursuit would be immediate. Yet all exits 
were barred. The town was picketed, the country was patroled, 
the trains were searched, the line was guarded. 

I had £75 in my pocket and four slabs of chocolate, but 
the compass and the map which might have guided me, 
the opium tablets and meat lozenges which should have sus- 
tained me, were in my friends’ pockets in the States Model 
Schools. Worst of all, I could not speak a word of Dutch 


Winston S. Churchill 


Plan of the States Model Schools at Pretoria, 


* an which Mr. Churchill was a prisoner of war. 


first sights Durban after a spectacular escape 
the news of which had stirred England and Africa. 


precautions. Perhaps 
that was the reason I 
succeeded. 

As I walked I extended 
my plan. I could not march three hundred miles to the frontier. 
I would board a train in motion and hide under the seats, on the 
roof, on the couplings—anywhere. What train should I take? 
The first, of course. After walking for two hours I perceived the 
signal lights of a station. I left the line and, circling round it, 
hid in the ditch by the track about two hundred yards beyond it. 
I argued that the train would stop at the station and that it would 
not have got up too much speed by the time it reached me. An 
hour passed. I began to grow impatient. Suddenly I heard the 
whistle and the approaching rattle. Then the great yellow head- 
lights of the engine flashed into view. The train waited five 
minutes at the station and started again with much noise and 
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steaming. I crouched by 
the track. 

The train started slow- 
ly, but gathered speed 
sooner than I had ex- 
pected. The flaring 
lights drew swiftly 
near. The rattle be- 
came aroar. The dark 
mass hung for a 
second above me. 
The engine-driver 
silhouetted against 
his furnace glow, the 
black profile of the 
engine, the clouds of 
steam rushed past. 
Then I hurled myself 
on the trucks, clutched 
at something, missed, 
clutched again, missed 
again, grasped some sort 
of hand-hold, was swung off 
my feet—my toes bumpingon 
the line—and with a struggle 
seated myself on the couplings of 
the fifth truck from the front of the 
train. 

It was a goods train, and the 
trucks were full of sacks, soft sacks 


shaken but unhurt. The train, 
my faithful ally of the night, 
hurried on its journey. 

It was stilldark. I was 
in the middle of a wide 
valley, surrounded by 
low hills, and carpet- 
ed with high grass 

drenched in dew. I 

searched for water in 

the nearest gully, 

and soon found a 

clear pool. 

Presently the 
dawn began to 
break, and the sky to 
the east grew yellow 
and red, slashed across 
withheavy blackclouds. 
I saw with relief that the 
railway ran steadily to- 
wards the sunrise. I had 
taken the right line after all. 
Having drunk my fill, I set 
out for the hills, among which I 
hoped to find some hiding-place, 

and as it became broad daylight I 
entered a small grove of trees which 
grew on the side of a deep ravine. 
Here I resolved to wait till dusk. I 


covered with coal dust. I crawled on 
top and burrowed in among them. 
In five minutes I was completely 
buried. The sacks were warm and 
comfortable. Where was the train 
going to? Where would it be un- 
loaded? Would it be searched? Was 
it on the Delagoa Bay line? What should I do in the morning? 
Ah, never mind that. Sufficient for the night was the luck 
thereof. Fresh plans for fresh contingencies: I resolved to sleep, 
nor can I imagine a more pleasing lullaby than the clatter of the 
train that carries you at twenty miles an hour away from the 
enemy’s capital. 

How long I slept I do not know, but I woke up suddenly with 
all feelings of exhilaration gone, and only the consciousness of 
oppressive difficulties heavy on me. I must leave the train before 
daybreak, so that I could drink at a pool and find some hiding- 
place while it was still dark. Another night I would board an- 
other train. I crawled from my cozy hiding-place among the sacks 
and sat again on the couplings. The train was running at a fair 
speed, but I felt it was time to leave it. I took hold of the iron 
handle at the back of the truck, pulled strongly with my left hand, 
and sprang. My feet struck the ground in two gigantic strides, 
and the next instant I was sprawling in the ditch, considerably 


Above: The news of Mr. Churchill's arrival in Lourenco 


Marques, neutral territory, spreads like wildfire. 


Below: The smile of a free man—a photograph of Mr. 
Churchill taken just after his escape from the Boers. 


had one consolation: no one in the 
world knew where I was—I did not 
know myself. It was now fovr 
o’clock. Fourteen hours lay between 
me and the night. My impatience 
to proceed while I was still strong 
doubled. At first it was terribly 
cold, but by degrees the sun gained power, and by ten o’clock 
the heat was oppressive. My sole companion was a gigantic 
vulture, who manifested an extravagant interest in my condition, 
and made hideous and ominous gurglings from time to time. 
From my lofty position I commanded a view of the whole valley. 
A little tin-roofed town lay three miles to the westward. Scattered 
farmsteads, each with a clump of trees, relieved the monotony 
of the undulating ground. At the foot of the hill stood a Kaffir 
kraal, and the figures of its inhabitants dotted the patches of 
cultivation or surrounded the droves of goats and cows which 
fed on the pasture . . . 

During the day I ate one slab of chocolate, which, with the 
heat, produced a violent thirst. The pool was hardly half a 
mile away, but I dared not leave the shelter of the little wood, 
for I could see the figures of white men riding or walking occa- 
sionally across the valley, and once a Boer came and fired two 
shots at birds close to my hiding-place. But no one discovered me. 
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The elation and the excitement of the previous night had 
burned away, and a chilling reaction followed. I was very 
hungry, for I had had no dinner before starting, and chocolate, 
though it sustains, does not satisfy. I had scarcely slept, but 
vet my heart beat so fiercely and I was so nervous and perplexed 
about the future that I could not rest. I thought of all the 
chances that lay against me; I dreaded and detested more than 
words can express the prospect of being caught and dragged 
back to Pretoria. I prayed long and earnestly for help and 
guidance. My prayer, as it seems to me, was swiftly and 
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But laid up on the sidings obviously for the night were three 
long goods trains. Evidently the flow of trafiic over the railway 
was uneven. ‘These three trains motionless in the moonlight 
confirmed my fears that traffic was not maintained by night 
on this part of the line. Where then was my plan which in the 
afternoon had looked so fine and sure? 

It now occurred to me that I might board one of these sta- 
tionary trains immediately, and hiding amid its freight be car- 
ried forward during the next day—and night, too, if all were well. 
On the other hand, where were they going to? Where would they 


wonderfully answered. 

During the day I had watched the 
railway with attention. 

I saw two or three trains pass along 
it each way. I argued that the same 
number would pass at night. I re- 
solved to board one of these. I saw 
myself leaving the train again before 
dawn, having been carried forward 
another sixty or seventy miles during 
the night. That would be scarcely one 
hundred and fifty miles from the fron- 
tier. And why should not the process 
be repeated? Where was the flaw? 
I could not see it. With three long 
bounds on three successive nights I 
could be in Portuguese territory. Mean- 
while I still had two or three slabs of 
chocolate and a pocketful of crumbled 
biscuit—enough, that is to say, to keep 
body and soul together. 

The long day reached its close at 
last. The western clouds flushed into 
fire; the shadows of the hills stretched 
out across the valley; a ponderous Boer 
wagon with its long team crawled slowly 
along the track towards the township; 
the Kaffirs collected their herds and 
drew them round their kraal; the day- 
light died and soon it was quite dark. 
Then and not until then I set forth. 
I hurried to the railway line, scrambling 
along through the boulders and high 
grass and pausing on my way to drink 
at astream of sweet cold water. I made 
my way to the place where I had seen 
the trains crawling so slowly up the 
slope. 

Here behind a little bush I sat down 
and waited hopefully. An hour passed; 
two hours passed; three hours—and 
yet notrain. Six hours had now elapsed 
since the last, whose time I had care- 
fully noted, had gone by. Surely one 
was due. Another hour slipped away. 
Still no train! My plan began to 
crumble and my hopes to ooze out of 
me. After all was it not quite possible 
that no trains ran on this pari of the 
line during the dark hours? 

This was in fact the case, and I might 
well have continued to wait in vain till 
daylight. However, between twelve 
and one in the morning I lost patience 
and started along the track resolved to 
make at any rate ten or fifteen miles of 
my journey. I did not make much 
progress. Every bridge was guarded 


few miles were huts. At intervals there were stations with 
tin-roofed villages clustering aroundthem. All the veldt was 
bathed in the bright rays of the full moon, and to avoid these 
dangerous places I had to make wide circuits and even to creep 
along the ground. Leaving the railroad I fell into bogs and 


Davin R. SOLOMON 


: a young man in Birmingham, 
Alabama, who is in a fix—one of those “how 
happy I could be with either were tother 
dear charmer away” predicaments. 

His name is David R. Solomon. When 
he left college he hung out his shingle as a 
lawyer. But Mr. Solomon had a flair for 
literature. Between cases, he wrote short 
stories. Recently we published one of his 
called ‘“‘False-Packed.” 

He wanted to write more, but his law 
business was engrossing his time. A 
friend, Octavus Roy Cohen, who also 
started as a lawyer and finished as a 
successful writer, suggested: 

“Double your fees. This will mean fewer, 
more important cases, and you'll have time 
to write.” 

Mr. Solomon did. And he got the time to 
write one more story. But that was all. 
For he began to get more cases than before 
—and bigger ones; cases that required study. 

What's Mr. Solomon to do now? Shall 
it 6¢ law or literature? I, for one, vote for 
literature. Because lots of men can write 
briefs, but few can write stories as attractive 
as the one he got the time to corite recently. 
It’s called “‘Lit-tle Sweetheart” and we plan 
to publish it next month, [R. L.] 


by armed men; every 


where to turn. 
doubts disappeared. 


go to the Kaffir kraal. 


my steps perhaps half the distance. : 
down completely baffled, destitute of any idea what to do or 
“ Suddenly without the slightest reason all my 
It was certainly by no process of logic 
that they were dispelled. 
I had sometimes in former years held a 


stop? Where would they be unloaded? 
Once I entered a wagon my lot would 
be cast. I might find myself igno- 
miniously unloaded and recaptured at 
Witbank or Middelburg, or at any 
station in the long 250 miles which 
separated me from the frontier. It 
Was necessary at all costs before 
taking such a step to find out where 
these trains were going. To do this 
I must penetrate the station, examine 
the labels on the trucks or on the 
merchandise and see if I could extract 
any certain guidance from them. 

I crept up to the platform and got 
between two of the long trains on the 
siding. I was proceeding to examine 
the markings on the trucks when loud 
voices rapidly approaching on the out- 
side of the train filled me with fear. 
It was enough for me. I retreated 
between the two trains to the extreme 
end of the siding, and slipped stealthily 
but rapidly into the grass of the il- 
limitable plain. 

There was nothing for it but to plod 
on—but in an increasingly purposeless 
and hopeless manner. I felt very 
miserable when I looked around and 
saw here and there the lights of houses 
and thought of the warmth and com- 
fort within them but knew they meant 
only danger to me. Far off on the 
moonlit horizon there presently began 
to shine the row of six or eight big lights 
which marked either Witbank or 
Middelburg station. Out in the dark- 
ness to my left gleamed two or three 
fires. The idea formed in my mind 
that they were the fires at a Kaffir kraal. 

Then I began to think that the best 
use I could make of my remaining 
strength would be to go to these Kaffirs. 
I had heard that they hated the Boers 
and were friendly to the British. At 
any rate they would probably not arrest 
me. They might even be induced 
to help me. A guide, a pony—but 
above all, rest, warmth and food— 
such were the promptings which domi- 
nated my mind. So I set out towards 
the fires. 

I must have walked a mile or so in 


. this resolve before a realization of its 


weakness and imprudence took pos- 
session of me. Then I turned back 
again to the railway line and retraced 
Then I stopped and sat 


I just felt quite clear that I would 


swamps, brushed through high grass dripping with dew, and 
waded across the streams over which the bridges carried the 
railway. I was soon drenched to the waist. I had been able 
to take very little exercise during my month’s imprisonment, 
and I was quickly tired with walking and with want of food 
and sleep. 


Presently I approached a station. It was a mere platform 


in the veldt with two or three buildings and huts around it. 


“planchette” pencil and written while others had touched my 
wrist or hand. I acted in exactly the same unconscious or 
subconscious manner now. 

I walked on rapidly towards the fires which I had in the first 
instance thought were not more than a couple of miles from 
the railway line. I scon found they were much farther away 
than that. After about an hour or an hour and a half they still 
seemed almost as far off as ever. But I (Continued on page 161) 
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eA Story in which 
SEWELL FORD 


Tells how to get 
Married though 


Tries 
Tudor 


Illustrations by 
John LaGatta 


URNING their backs on a perfectly good moon climb- 

ing grandly above the tall pines, the two men had 

drawn veranda chairs close, and as they smoked their 

first after-dinner cigars they glanced casually through 
the open French windows to the ballroom. But most resort 
hotels pride themselves quite as much on their jazz orchestras 
as on the scenery. So, why not? 

Suddenly the younger of the two—the one with the wide 
shoulders and the cleft in his ample chin—leaned forward to look 
intently at a dancer. 

“Stunning girl, Chief. That slim one in black with the silver 
thingumbob on her hair.” 

The other followed his gaze and, after a moment, chuckled. 
“Silver nothing, young man! That’s a platinum fillet set with dia- 
monds, and cost half as much as your last month’s salary— 
before we gave you that raise. If I had a better memory I could 
tell you exactly how much it did cost. I paid the bill.” 

“You, Mr. Sanford?” gasped the younger man. 

Mr. Sanford nodded. ‘Quite so, Amos. She happens to be 
Drusilla, my soul-wearying ward—the one I’ve told you about.” 

“Oh! But you never said she was such a howling beauty. She 
is, you know.” 

“Think so, Amos?” 

Amos was still staring. ‘Of course,” he admitted, “I’m no 
qualified connoisseur, no certified beauty critic; but she certainly 
looks good to me.” 

“Thanks, Amos; many and sincere thanks. You have given 
me an idea.” 

“Glad I could, sir. Is it anything you’d care to——” 

“Decidedly. To you. and to you alone. Though why I 
couldn’t have thought the same thing for myself I can’t 
imagine. Take another good look, Amos, as she swings around 
this way again.” 

From the security of the dimly lighted veranda Amos did. He 
noted the slender grace of her swaying figure, the supple perfec- 
tion of her white arms, the long oval of her face, vignetted 
against the dinner coat of her partner; the piquant, pouting 
mouth. 

“Yes,” he announced, “she’s what I'd call a regular knockout. 
I’m for her—strong.”’ 


‘Drusilla: 
“A regular a 


knockout.” 


“Good, Amos! Excellent! And I wish to high Heaven you'd i 3 
marry her. Come! Why don’t you?” ss 
“Oh, I say, Chief!” 


Nearly everyone in the organization spoke of Blair Sanford by 
that title, but only vice-presidents, general managers and such 
used it in addressing him directly. For he wasa real chief. He 
looked it, whether his fine commanding figure was clothed for 
the dining room, for the great open spaces of a golf course, or : 
for an underground venture with some of his mine superinten- " 
dents. But conventional evening dress did more justice to his still 
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Carmen heeled 


perceptible waistline, and set off much better his iron-gray hair 
and pink cheeks. 

It may be added that Blair Sanford rather liked having Amos 
Smith call him Chief. 

You will have gathered from the intimacy of the after-dinner 
smoke that Amos was no ordinary underling. Hardly. He was 
a favored lieutenant, a trusted aid. True, his honors were some- 
what new upon him. His career thus far had been one of those 
usually described in trade magazines and Sunday supplement 
write-ups as ‘‘a meteoric rise.” Perhaps the phrase is a trifle 
extravagant, but it had not been so many years since Amos 
Smith was as unlikely to be asked to dine and smoke with Blair 
Sanford as he would have been to sprout wings and fly. 

But he had done a number of things which boards of directors 
had found thoroughly satisfactory, he had been told to “go get”’ 
and he had gotten, he had shown patience where patience was 
needed, and he had been able to pinch-hit in emergencies. So he 
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the ball ignobly into the long grass. “Tightened up a bit.” 


had been called up and up, until now he was summoned for 
informal conferences such as this, which had been begun 
in the Lorena, Sanford’s private car, and which was now 
trailing off into chatter about distinctly personal affairs. 
Extremely personal. 

“Well?” asked Blair Sanford. “If she looks so good to you, 
why hesitate?” 

“But this is a two-handed game,” protested Amos. ‘Maybe 
you haven’t considered, Chief, how I will look to her.’ 

“Why consider what doesn’t count? See here, Amos—scat- 
tered about in there are half a dozen quite presentable young 
fellows, some who might pose for collar ads, and with any of 
whom she might be having this dance. Yet see who she’s fox- 
trotting with.” 

“Looks like a gay old sport.” 

“He is—all of that. Regular old rip, if I may be confidential.” 

“Hope you don’t mean that I could qualify in his class, Chief?” 
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commented Henry the Eighth. ‘Don't let it get your goat, though. 


“Not at all. But the rascal has a personality which seems to 
appeal to Silla. So have you a personality. And I’ve a strong 
notion that yours would be a winner. Eh? Might give it a 
chance.” 

Amos spread his plump, stubby fingers. “‘You forget, Chief. 
Nobody loves a fat man. Know what I was always called at 
school? ‘Chub’ Smith. Even by the girls I liked best. [’mstill 
Chub Smith. She’d only laugh at me.” 

“No,” and Blair Sanford shook his head. “Drusilla wouldn't 
laugh. She isn’t the laughing kind—takes everything very seri- 
ously, especially herself. She might let you know that you bored 
her, or she might snub you completely. Then what would you 
do, Amos?” 

“Me? I suppose I’d get red in the ears and fall over some- 
thing as I backed away.” 

“And you’re the same chap who yanked an I. W. W. agitator 
off a platform and talked a hall full of strikers into going back 


T'll dig it out.” 


to work! I can’t believe you'd be afraid of a slip of a girl, 
Amos.” 

“T would, though. I'd be scared blue.” 

Sanford smiled. ‘That would be worth watching. Let’s try 
it on, Amos. Stay over a couple of days and play some golf. I'll 
persuade Drusilla to have dinner with us tomorrow night. I'll 
hint that you’re an ardent admirer.” 

“Have a heart, Chief!’ protested Amos. ‘Honest, I—I’d 
make an awful mess of it. Out of my line entirely—girls. Oh, I 
like ’em well enough—at a distance—but when I get near ’em I 
go panicky. Particularly one like this ward of yours. Thanks 
all the same, Chief; but I just couldn’t do it.” 

“Amos, that’s no way to talk to your boss.” 

Amos Smith stared at him for a moment, then saw the whim- 
sical flicker in the gray-blue eyes and saluted with mock solem- 
nity. “Orders are orders, Chief. I wish, though, it was to drop 
down to the twenty-second level on a hunt for fire-damp. 1 hope 
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you don’t put that ardent admirer stuff in, however. It’s going 
to be bad enough for me without that. Eh?” 

“T promise nothing, young man, except an opportunity for 
meeting the young woman you were raving about a few moments 
ago. 

It was not until the following day, after they had finished a 
foursome in which Amos had successfully held the low ball, that his 
somewhat grateful partner, Blair Sanford, recurred to the subject 
of Drusilla Ware. They were having luncheon in the Lorena. 

“T may be an exacting boss, Amos, but I’ve always tried to be 
a just one. And I’ve been thinking over this dinner with Silla.” 

“Good! It’s off, is it?” 

“Quite the opposite. It’s on. I found that she had no engage- 
ment for this evening and that she was willing to dine with us at 
the hotel.” 

“But you didn’t put in that about my being 

“Oh, yes! I did. It seemed necessary. Bait, you know.” 

“Good Lord! What did she say?” 

“She yawned, a bit ostentatiously, and asked: ‘Another tired 
business man?’ I assured her that she would find you with your 
eyes wide open to all of her charming qualities and that vou were 
generally considered rather a snappy young man.” 

Amos groaned. ‘“You’d call a clam an acrobat, Chief, if it 
suited your purpose. I can see where Miss Ware is going to be 
let in for a big disappoint- 
ment. You’ve never seen me 
in one of my wooden moods. 
Say, I'd like to know how this 
is going to finish.” 

“Who ever knows how any- 
thing is going to finish? I’ve 
been thinking about you and 
Drusilla, and if there’s any- 
thing in the law of opposites, 
you two would make a great 
pair. You’re unlike each 
other in every way—com- 
plexion, temperament, disposi- 
tion. You’re a Nordic type; 
she’s Latin—at least on her 
mother’s side. She’s a silly 
moth in the moonlight; you're 
wise as an owl on a branch.” 

“Have a cigar, Chief.” 

Mr. Sanford waved him to 
silence with a_ butter-knife. 
“If any man could manage 
Silla, you’re the one; and 
there’s no telling but what she 
might give you the chance. 
But it would be a big contract, 
young man. If you tried and 
ell, you’d take it 
hard. I’m sure you would.” 

Amos was regarding him 
with cheerful tolerance. 
“Something to worry about! 
Whether Miss Ware and I 
would hit if off. i 
remote, though; eh, Chief?” 

“Perhaps. And then again 
—perhaps not. Anyway, it is 
only fair to warn you, Amos, 
that Drusilla Ware is a dan- 
gerous young person. Well, 
grin if you like, but I’ve seen 
her in action. Why, at a dis- 
tance of fifty feet and without 
even looking your wav, she 
practically had you under the 
spell last evening. Tonight 
you'll be exposed to all her 
tricks at close range.” 

“She’d be a poor sport to 
shoot at such a wide mark. 


Drusilla was a 
problem, a puzzle. 
Amos liked that. 
The tougher the job 
the more he re- 
joiced in tackling it. 


And you might suggest this is bs. 


the closed season for fat men.” 

“Then she’d open fire all the sooner, for her tendencies are 
wholly lawless. That’s one reason I've had such a poor time 
being her guardian, why I'd like to shift the responsibility to 
someone else—to her husband. You'll pardon me, Amos, if I go 
into details about Drusilla. 


She was fifteen when she was handed 


over to me, and at first glance I suspected that she was going to 
keep me worried. She has. Not that poor Dan Ware didn’t do 
as well as he knew how. But how many widowers know how to 
bring up an only daughter? Dan began spoiling her when she 
was five, and never let up. His last word to me was: 

“*See that she has what she wants, Blair, and hang the 

expense.’ 

“Well, within reason she has had just what she wanted. And 
there's the result.” 

“All I noticed was a charming young woman with pouting 
lips. Rather fetching, that pout, too.’ 

“Which is precisely why she pouts, Amos. What on earth has 
she to get pouty about? Nothing. It’s a pose of hers, an attitude. 
By it she means to announce that she’s been everywhere, seen 
everything, done everything. Of course, she hasn’t. Oh, two 
seasons in Paris, one in Rome, a trip up the Nile, a few house- 
party visits in England and Scotland, and a yachting cruise 
through the Mediterranean. She’s been made love to by a few 
foreign counts, petted by a duchess, and she had one dance with 
a real prince. She has learned to smoke cigarettes between din- 
ner courses, to swear picturesquely in several languages and to 
play a system at roulette. She scorns cocktails and pretends to 
like brandy and soda. She drives about in an open racing car 
and has been arrested five times for speeding. She talks eugenics 
to nice old ladies and dis- 
cusses free love at dinner 
parties. She tells me that 
young men bore her and that 
only the old ones who’ve had 
careers interest her at all. 
In fact, Amos, she’s hard- 
boiled. She’ll tell you so 
herself.” 

Amos laughed lightly. “At 
twenty? I can’t believe it’ 
of her.” 

“Let’s see what you think 
at midnight.” 

Well, wasn’t Ulysses 
warned, and didn’t he take 
a chance justthesame? And 
isn’t it a well-established 
fact that fat men are more 
romantic than thin ones? 
Besides, in a dinner coat 
Amos appeared fairly sym- 
metrical; the more obvious 
bulges were subdued. True, 
he wore the lowest turn- 
down collar made, but such 
neck as he did have was not 
submerged by rolls of pure 
adipose tissue in the back. 
Merely his was a substantial 
build, a bit chunky. But 
there was nothing flabby 
about him. You wouldn’t 
have thought so if you could 
have seen him on a squash 
court, or putting his wrists 
and right shoulder into a 200-yard mid-iron shot. 
Nor was there any pastiness in the clear com- 
plexion. He was hard and fit, and he had eager, 
questioning eyes. Always had Amos Smith wanted 
to know things, to find out for himself. That 
quality had helped make him a good mining 
engineer, one of the best. 

Now he was curious about Drusilla Ware. Could 
a girl with such a Madonna-like face be so thor- 
oughly sophisticated as Blair Sanford had confided? 
As for the possibility of his gaining more than her 
momentary attention, Amos was deeply skeptical. 
Young women seldom gave him a second glance, 
and he had been much too busy to bid for their 
notice. But if he must dine with any of them, he 
was glad it was to be Miss Ware. He’d heard of 
such girls, read about them, and it would be inter- 
esting to get a close-up of one. Provided she didn’t prove to be 
too frisky. 

At dinnner Miss Ware was anything but frisky. 
him, coolly and critically, 
chop. After 


She inspected 
much as one might a doubtful lamb 
a few moments of this Amos would hardly have 
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“Something has put me off my game,” Drusilla pouted. “I think it's your fault.” 


been surprised if she had reached over and stuck a fork into him, 
or called the head waiter and had him removed. Without 
troubling herself to veil the inspection with the most ordinary 
table chat, she continued to examine and appraise him in that 
idly impersonal manner of hers. Amos promptly got red in the 
ears and almost foozled a spoonful of purée Mongole. He glanced 
appealingly at Sanford, who merely gave him a flickery grin. 

Well, this wouldn’t do. He was sitting there like a dummy, 
with his eyes on his plate. He had come to take stock of this 
young person, and he was being inventoried. He hazarded a 
look into the bold, greenish gray eyes which regarded him so 
frigidly. 

“Gay place down bere, eh?” he said. 


“T find it a wretchedly dull hole,” she announced. 

“How about White Sulphur?” 

“Deadly.” 

“Don’t you play golf?” 

“Not here. I listen to it. One hears nothing else at these 
stupid resorts in the States. Golf, golf, golf! A bas golf!” She 
poked discontentedly at a piece of filet of sole. 

“You ride, I suppose?” 

“On such spiritless horses as they have here? If I could have 
the Arab I hired at El Sud, in Egypt—but what’s the use?”’ 

Thought Amos, “The little snob!” Perhaps he looked it. 
Something jangled between them, at least, for now she was 
almost sneering at him. (Continued on page 114) 
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WO weeks later the brown crew of the Pelorus set Dan 
Pritchard and Sooey Wan ashore in the whale-boat. 
“Tl drop in here on my way back—say a year 
hence,”’ Captain Hackett promised him as they shook 
hands at the Jacob’s ladder. “I’m a little bit curious about you 
and when I’m curious about anybody I have to find out. I think 
six months will be long enough to cure you, however. Good-by, 
Mr. Pritchard, and good luck to you. Kiss the bride for me and 
—forgive me if I venture to remind you once more—you really 
do not have to marry her! Tamea hasn’t any very serious 
thoughts on the validity or the sancitity of marriage. It is, com- 
paratively, a recent institution here.” He shook a horny finger 
at Dan and answered the latter’s scowl with a mellow laugh. 
Dan thought he might be just a little bit jingled a few hours 
earlier than was his wont. Strange man. Dan had an idea he 
had fallen from high estate. 

A Kanaka sailor carried Dan ashore from the boat through the 
wash of the surf, and returned for Dan’s trunk. Sooey Wan, 
presumed to be a person of no importance, struggled ashore in 
water up to his knees, and the moment he found himself high and 
dry on the shingle he looked about him with interest. What 
he saw was a half-mile of white beach with a fringe of tufted 
coconut palms leaning seaward, a few canoes hauled up on the 
beach, a large corrugated iron go-down and a small wooden 
bungalow, painted white with green trimmings and wide, deep 
verandas, squatted on the low bluff above the beach. 

From the veranda of this bungalow a white man detached him- 
self and came down over the bluff to meet them. He introduced 
himself as the Reverend Cyrus Muggridge, the resident mis- 
sionary. He was a gloomy, liverish sort of man and Dan had a 
feeling that to Mr. Muggridge his martyrdom in Riva was a 
thing of the flesh and scarcely of the spirit. He repaid the 
reverend gentleman’s compliment in kind ard introduced himself. 
Then, because he observed in the missionary’s eyes an unspoken 
query, he said: 

“Are you by any chance, Mr. Muggridge, acquainted with 
Miss Tamea Larrieau, who is I understand the last blood of the 
ancieng chiefs of Riva?” 

“T am, unhappily, acquainted with the young woman,” 
Muggridge replied wearily, and added, “She is, like her father, 
wholly irseclaimable.” 
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“Perhaps you would be so good as to direct me to her home?” 
Dan suggested. ‘That is, if she has arrived in Riva recently 
as I have reason to suspect she may have. You seem a bit shy 
on population, Mr. Muggridge,” he added parenthetically. 

“T think my last census showed some four hundred souls, but 
since then we have had two epidemics of influenza and the birth 
rate has scarcely kept pace with the mortality rate. Really, I 
must have another census. Counting them roughly I should 
say that the total population of the island is two hundred and 
fifty, of which perhaps thirty families reside in the village.” 

“Where is the village?” 

“About a quarter of a mile up a valley which runs up to those 
mountains from the sea. Miss Larrieau, by the way, is again in 
Riva. She arrived a week ago and has taken up her residence in 
her old home. I will point it out to you, Mr. Pritchard.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“You are perhaps wondering why none of my people are 
present,”’ Mr. Muggridge continued. ‘You have unfortunately 
arrived in mid-afternoon when my people are sleeping or, what 
is more probable, over in the river bathing.” 

The Kanaka sailors having disposed Dan’s haggage above high- 
water mark, the whale-boat pulled back to the ship and .was 
hoisted aboard even while the Pelorus slowly came about and 
headed for the open sea again. 

Mr. Muggridge, evidently greatly pleased at the prospect of 
white company—and a gentleman at that—courteously led the 
way to the white bungalow and extended to Dan and his servant 
the hospitality of his home. 

“Thank you, Mr. Muggridge,” said Dan gratefully. “TI shall 
be most happy to accept—for the present at least. May I 
ask you to point out to me Miss Larrieau’s habitation?” 
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Mr. Muggridge’s eyebrows went up perceptibly. What a 
hurry this well-bred, respectable looking stranger was in to see 


‘ that half-caste Jezebel! ‘‘Follow the road up past the church 


yonder until you come to the river, which you will cross on two 
coco-palm logs. They are very slippery. Be careful. Having 
crossed the bridge, turn to the left and follow the path up the hill 
to a house that is as distinctly a white man’s dwelling as my own. 
You should find the lady you seek asleep on the veranda.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Muggridge. If you don’t mind, I think I 
shall run up to Miss Larrieau’s house.” 

“Dinner will be served at five thirty,” the missionary warned 
him. “I shall have my servant help your man bring the baggage 
up to vour room.” 

Tamea’s home stood in a grove of coco-palms, interspersed 
with some flowering shrubs and a few lesser trees with luxuriant 
green foliage. The house had been built on a solid foundation of 


cement and creosoted redwood underpinning to protect it from 
the native wood-devouring insects. Dan suspected that the green 
paint which had at some distant date been applied to the house 
was anti-fouling—the sort of paint used on ships’ bottoms to 
protect them from teredos. From under the house the snouts of 
half a dozen young pigs, taking their siesta, protruded, and in 
the yard a stately gamecock and some hens were prospecting for 
worms. The place smelled a little of neglect, of semi-decayed 
vegetation, of insanitation—the smell peculiar to the homes of 
native dwellers in the tropics. A well worn flight of five steps 
led up from the front of the house to the veranda, from which 
one might glean a view of miles of coast-line. About the place 
there was a silence so profound that Dan feared he might have 
come too late, after all. 

He mounted the steps and rapped at a door with bronze screen- 
ing on it.. There was no answer, so he opened the door ond gazed 
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into a large living room. On the floor was a huge, blue, very old 
and very valuable Chinese rug; in the center of this rug stood a 
large, plain table of native hardwood and—so Dan judged— 
native workmanship. In a corner he saw a grand piano and on 
top of the piano Tamea’s accordion and a mandolin and some 
scattered music. A few chairs and hardwood benches arranged 
along the wall under windows which ran the full length of each 
wall and which, when it was desired to ventilate the house, 
dropped down into a pocket after the fashion of a train window, 
completed the furnishings, with the exception of half a dozen 
rudely framed sketches of native life and ships at sea. 

“Nobody home,” thought Dan, and walked around the 
veranda on three sides of the house. On the fourth side, which 
gave upon the vivid green mountain peak in the background 
and into which the late afternoon sun could not penetrate, Dan 
paused. 

Before him, on a folding cot with a native mat spread over it, 
Tamea lay with her head pillowed on her left arm and her face 
turned slightly toward him. Her eyes were closed, but she was 
not asleep, for even as Dan gazed upon the beloved face he saw 
tears creep out from between the shut lids, saw the beautiful, 
semi-naked body shaken by an ill suppressed sob. Two swift 
strides and he was kneeling beside her, and as she opened her 
eyes and sought to rise at sight of him, his arms went around 
her and strained her to his heart while his lips kissed her tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

Thus, long, he held her, while her heart pounded madly 
against his breast and the pent-up sorrow of weeks struggled 
with the rhapsody of that one perfect moment and left her weak 
and trembling, able only to gasp: 

“Ah, beloved! Beloved! You have come! Is it then that 
you love your Tamea—after all?” 

He held her closer and in that tremendous moment his soul 
overflowed and he mingled, unashamed, his tears with hers. 
“Yes, love, I have come,” he answered chokingly. ‘‘ You could 
not be happy with me in my country—so I have come to be happy 
with you—in yours.” 

“You come—you mean you come to stay—that you have 
left—Maisie—vour friends——” 

“T am here, Tamea. I love you. I cannot live without you. 
I need you—when you left me you did not understand.” 


“Evelybody klazy. 
Pitty soon Sooey 
Wan klazy too.” 


“T understand now,” she whispered. “Captain Hackett of the 
Pelorus was at pains to explain for you, but I could not believe 
then. But—you have come to Riva—so now I understand, 
Captain Hackett was right, so let there be no more explanations, 
Ah, dear one, my heart is bursting with love for you. If you had 
not come life would have lost its taste and your Tamea would 
have died.” 

“Don’t,” he pleaded, ‘“‘don’t,’’ and held her closer. “From 
this moment until death we shall not be separated. Tonight we 
shall go to Mr. Muggridge and be married.” 

Tamea was suddenly thoughtful. “Since I have been away 
the wife of the missionary has died and he is mad about your 
Tamea. Before I left Riva it was his habit to follow me about and 
in his eyes there was that look I know and hate. I have been 
home a week and his madness has increased a hundredfold. 
Dear one, I am afraid of him.” 


“You need not be,’”’ Dan assured her and stroked the glorious’ 


head of her. “I met Mr. Muggridge half an hour ago when I 
landed and I observed that he seemed interested when I asked 
about you. He looked to me like a man with a fire in his soul . . . 
Well, he’s a minister of the Gospel, however, so I dare say if he 
struggles hard enough he can put the fire out long enough to pro- 
nounce us man and wife.” 

“‘But—a license is necessary if we would marry after the fashion 
of your people, beloved,” she reminded him. ‘And there is no 
law in Riva although the island is claimed by the French govern- 
ment.” 

“Tt will be better than no marriage at all, Tamea.” 

She smiled. “Such a queer, strange people, you all-whites,” 
was her comment. “It is not a marriage but a substitute, yet 
you would ask this man to perform a mummery to satisfy some- 
thing in you that is a heritage from your ancestors. I have no 
heritage. For me, no mumbling of words by this mad priest is 
necessary to happiness.”’ 

“Well, they are necessary to me, strange as it may seem to you, 
Tamea,” Dan replied with his shy smile. “You are half white and 
I am all white and it is my purpose to dwell with you on a white 
basis.’ Therefore, we will wed according to the custom of my 
people.” 

“As you will,” Tamea agreed. “Is it that this matter touches 
your honor if I will it otherwise?” 

He nodded. ‘Then come to Mr. Muggridge.” the girl urged, 
and led him by the hand down the hill to the missionary’s house. 
Sooey Wan was standing in the doorway and at sight of Tamea 
he uncovered respectfully. 

“Faithful one!” Tamea hailed him and gave him her hand in 
huge delight. Sooey Wan shook it gingerly, his yellow teeth 
flashing the while in an ecstatic grin. 

At the sound of voices and foot- 
steps on the veranda, Mr. Muggridge 
came out. 

“You have returned quite soon, 
Mr. Pritchard,” he began, and 
then his glance rested on Tamea. 
“Well?” he demanded irritably. 

“Mr. Muggridge,’’ Dan said to 
him, ‘‘it is my desire that you should 
marry Mademoiselle Larrieau and 
me at once.” 

The missionary grew pale and his 
somber eyes grew even more somber. 
“T shall require her father’s per- 
mission before performing the cere- 
mony, Mr. Pritchard,” he said with 
an effort. 

“Her father, my old friend, is 
dead, Mr. Muggridge.”’ 

“Have you a license of any sort?” 

“No. Is it your custom to require 
a license when performing the mar- 
riage ceremony between two of your 
converts?” 

“No indeed. My people do not 
understand what a license is, and it 
has been deemed unnecessary to in- 
sist upon it with these primitive 
people. In your case, however 4 
“T understand that white man’s law is non-operative in Riva,” 
Dan interrupted. “The sole regulations of this island have been 
promulgated by you and other missionaries, have they not, 
Mr. Muggridge?” 

He nodded, his blazing eyes still fastened on Tamea. 
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“Well,” Dan explained earnestly, “in the absence of white law 
I desire you to marry me according to missionary law. I wish to 
feel that my marriage has been sanctioned by a representative of a 
Christian faith. I am a Christian.” 

“A true Christian would not marry this woman, sir.” 

“T did not come here to argue with you, Mr. Muggridge. It is 
my firm intention to dwell in Riva with Tamea and I prefer to 


“Don't be ashamed of it, Dan dear,” said Maisie. “I understand. Truly, I do.” 


dwell with her in accordance with the custom of my own 
people.” 
“T must decline to perform the ceremony,” said Muggridge 
doggedly. ‘In your case, without a license, should I perform 
this ceremony I would be sanctioning your right to live with 
this woman in defiance of the law of the land.” 
“But there is no law, Mr. Muggridge.” 
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“There is,” said the missionary tersely. ‘I am the law, and in 
this matter I am inexorable.” 

“VYou’re a lunatic. You’re as crazy as a March hare,’”’ Dan 
retorted hotly. 

“Tt is because he has looked upon me with desire,” said Tamea 
coolly. ‘Come, beloved. It is foolish to argue with one who is 
quite mad.” 

She took his hand and led him back up the hill and out on to 
the edge of the high headland that gave a view of the entire 
eastern coast of the island. Inland‘a high conical peak, which 
Dan now realized was a volcano, lifted 
some four thousand feet into the sky, 
now rapidly darkening as the sun sank. 
Still holding Dan’s hand, Tamea took 
her stand beside him. 

“Dear one,” she said, “if you would 
take me to wife, then must it be after 
the fashion of my people, since it is 
plainly impossible that it can be after 
the fashion of yours. I think I under- 
stand how it is that you would take me 
to wife. You would be very serious, 
very sincere, very solemn. It is some- 
thing you would not do lightly.” 

He nodded and the girl, turning, 
pointed to the volcano. From the cra- 
ter a rosy glow was beginning to appear, 
cast against the sky, and as twilight 
crept over Riva this glow deepened. 

“My heart,” said Tamea softly, “is 
like unto the hot heart of Hakataua yon- 
der. Throughout the day the sunlight 
beats down the glow so that no man may 
see it, but with the coming of night 
comes the glow that all men may see it, 
even those afar at sea in ships. With 
the coming of night I yearn for you, be- 
loved; the flame of desire burns high and 
I am unashamed that I desire you as all 
true women must desire a mate.” 

She turned and kissed him solemnly 
and tenderly. 

“T love you, heart of my heart,” she 
told him, ‘‘and though I live to be as old 
as Hakataua, I swear by your God, 
never shall I love any man but you, Dan 
Pritchard. And, loving you, I shall re- 
spect you and obey you, nor shall I 
bring dishonor or shame upon you, my 
husband. Here, in the presence of the 
sea and the earth and the sky, I make 
my promise. While I can make you 
happy that promise shall hold, but when 
I can no longer please you then are you released. For that is 
the way of my people.” 

“Here in the presence of God,’ Dan Pritchard murmured, 
with bowed head and a full heart, “I take thee, Tamea, for my 
lawful wife, to have and to hold, in honor, always.’’ And he 
kissed her now, solemnly, tenderly, without passion. 

“My husband,” she said happily, “now it will not be nec- 
essary to beg that mad Muggridge to quench the fire in 
his soul.” 

“Poor devil,’ Dan answered her, and together they returned 
to the green bungalow. 

They found Sooey Wan sitting on the steps, mopping his 
high, bony forehead. 

“Kitchen lady queen no hab got. Cookee no can do,” he com- 
plained bitterly. “House where leavee tlunk kitchen hab got. 
Cookee can 

“You mean the missionary’s house, Sooey Wan 

The old Chinaman nodded. 

“Well, we'll have to get along without his kitchen, I think, 
Sooey Wan.” He turned to Tamea. “Have you no kitchen, 
dear? Strange that your father should build and furnish a house 
such as this and yet not provide a kitchen.” 

“When my father and I left Riva, we did not bother to take 
anything out of this house. Upon my return many things were 
missing. All were returned by my people with the exception of 
the stove, which fell from the shoulders of the men who carried it 
and was destroyed.” 

“Sooey Wan isn’t accustomed to cooking over an open fire. 
He will be continuously peeved and develop into a nuisance.” 
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“T shall have my serving women wait upon my husband,” 
Tamea assured him lightly. ‘As for this servant of yours, let his 
task be the catching of fish, which will provide him with.amuse- 
ment. He has labored long and faithfully in your house, dear one, 
He has earned his rest.” 

“T hope he can see his way clear to take it,’’ Dan sighed, 
Then, turning to his servant: “Sooey Wan, you're retired, 
You do not have to cook any more. From now on your 
job will consist in enjoying yourself. Tomorrow we'll find 
some sort of habitation for you, but for tonight park 
yourself on the veranda.” 

Sooey Wan vouchsafed no reply until 
Tamea had entered the house and he 
found himself alone for a moment with 
his master. ‘Boss,’ he then said con- 
fidentially, ‘‘missionaly klazy, 
Look out. Sooey Wan look out,” and 
he permitted the butt of a long-bar- 
reled Colt’s .45 to slide down from his 
voluminous sleeve. ‘“Sooey Wan no 
likee. That missionaly ketchum devil 
inside heap plenty.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


EN months had passed since Dan 

Pritchard had seen a human being 
whiter than Tamea or talked English 
to a white man. He was acutely con- 
scious of this flight of time as he sat on 
the veranda of the green bungalow and 
watched a schooner beating up the 
coast of Riva. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if that’s the 
Pelorus, Tamea,” he remarked. ‘Even 
at this distance her lines look too fine for 
an ordinary trading schooner. I hope 
she drops in. I’d like to have a visit 
with Hackett. That man has a su- 
perior mind.” 

Tamea glanced sharply at him from 
under lowered lids. Her lips trembled 
ever so slightly and she bit them to stop 
the trembling. At length she said: 
“Yes, that is the Pelorus, dear heart. 
She will drop anchor in the lagoon for 
the night and Hackett will come ashore 
to visit us. Doubtless he has supplies 
for the mission.” 

“Won’t it be splendid to have him up 
for dinner, Tamea? Confound it, I 
wish we had a really decent dinner to 
offer him. He must be as weary of 
canned goods, chicken, fish and pig as I am.” 

To this Tamea made no reply, but her sweet face was slightly 
clouded as she sat down at the piano and commenced picking 
out a hymn by ear. Her basses were not very good, and the 
piano, hard driven for many a year without tuning, rendered 
sterling assistance in the attack upon Dan’s nerves. 

He rose and walked out of the house and down the hill to 
the beach, where he sat on an upturned canoe and waited 
patiently for the Pelorus to negotiate the opening in the reef. 

She did it prettily enough, and as her anchor splashed over- 
side and the harsh grating of the chain in her hawse-pipe 
floated across the lagoon to Dan, for a reason scarcely possible 
for analysis, a lump rose in his throat. 

_Perhaps it was the impending drama of a meeting with 
his own kind after ten months of alien association that 
thrilled him so, for he rose and ran down to the wash 
of the surf on the white shingle, hallooing and waving 
his arms. Two men on the poop waved back at him. One 
wore a singlet, a short pair of white trousers and a Panama hat. 
The other was arrayed in white linen and, at that distance, 
reminded Dan of a yacht owner out with his guests for a cruise. 

The whale-boat splashed overboard and the two men dropped 
overside into it and were rowed ashore. The man in the short 
breeks and singlet was Captain Hackett. He leaped overboard 
as the whale-boat grounded and splashed through the wash 
with outstretched hand, his face wearing a hearty but cynical 
smile. 

“How do you do, Mr. Pritchard?” he cried. 
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ARRINGTON FARRADAY had looked forward to his 
twenty-first birthday as a point from which every- 
thing was going to be “different”; but now, as 
Madison set the cake with its lighted candles before 

him, he looked across the oval table into the bright eyes of his 
grandmother and acknowledged his mistake with a moroseness 
quite out of keeping with such an occasion. No matter how old 
he became, Victoria Delano Farraday would always be fifty 
years his senior. 

As though to escape the weight of that realization, he turned 
his gaze to the guest who sat between himself and his grand- 
mother, but in Louisa Bradley’s politely ladylike face he read 
again the overwhelming seniority of Mrs. Farraday. Why, when 
he liked girls who had pep, girls who chattered and sparkled and 
flashed, girls, in short, Jike Georgianna Poole, should Grand- 
mother persist in surrounding him with girls like Louisa? It was 
true that, by himself, he had little fascination for girls of the 
Georgianna variety; he was always left floundering far, far behind 
them, still puzzling about something they had said and forgotten 
five minutes before. But if Grandmother had wanted the old 
house echoing with Georgiannas, she could have had it so. 
Grandmother, fragile, soft-voiced, wispy Grandmother, could do 
anything that she wanted to do. 

“You must blow out your candles,” she prompted now, and 
Louisa laughed softly. 

Carrington looked at her again, wondering why Louisa, who 
was after all only twenty, should have a laugh like a spinet, when 
Grandmother, in spite of her lace cap and long gray linen gown, 
reminded him far more of a jazz orchestra. 
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He blew prodigiously, and seven of the twenty-one candles 
flickered and went out. Grandmother frowned; Louisa dis- 
creetly seemed not to have noticed, and Carrie wondered whether 
Grandmother could blow out all the seventy-two candles of her 
next cake in one breath. She probably could! He drew himself 
together, puffed out his round pink cheeks until he looked like a 
goblin, and blew. All but one this time. What a fool thing for 
a man to be doing, anyway! He extinguished the last, and 
Louisa murmured gentee! appreciation of his prowess. Carrie 
wanted to fling the cake through the French windows, out 
among the fragrance of Grandmother’s rose bushes. But now 
he must cut it ; 

He lifted his wine-glass, which Madison had pityingly filled a 
moment before, drained it of Grandmother’s exceedingly good 
Burgundy, and cut the cake. Madison refilled the glass, and the 
master of the house looked up at him and winked. 

The dining room of the Farraday home was oval in shape, its 
high ceiling a cerulean blue which, at evening, melted away above 
the smoke of Carrie’s cigarettes and the flames of the candles; 
the walls were painted in a landscape design which was not half 
so bad as one felt it would be at first glance. Half of the oval was 
walled with French windows, opening to a pale pink brick terrace 
and Grandmother’s gardens. 

Grandmother Farraday faced her gardens, and the sun— 
Grandmother’s only dissipation was a passion for going to bed 
early, so dinner in her home was in the middle of the davy—shone 
over a face that was wax-like in its smoothness, colored only in 
the cheeks with a flush which Carrie had been investigating for 
eight years now. On _ never could find out aa about 
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Victoria Farraday, and if the flush did, as he suspected, find its 
birth in a round little box, at least she kept her secret as closely 
as she kept her decisions. Her hair and gown matched exactly; 
silvery gray, each obviously of good material, each arranged by 
the hands of a Frenchwoman who knew her business. Diamonds 
set in platinum—she had had all her jewelry, even the wed- 
ding ring which Franklin Farraday had placed on her finger half 
a century before, “done over’’—glistened on her small hands, 
and a single diamond hung from a chain over the hollow of 
her wrinkled throat. 

Carrie faced her, his back to the fragrant garden. Carrington 
Farraday was one of those young men who ought to have been 
exceedingly good looking, but who somehow miss the exact 
mark. He was tall and broad, but instead of an impression of 
strength, one received only a suggestion of unwieldy softness. 
His complexion was pink and white, and in his blue eyes was 
a beaten, subdued expression which showed only when he could 
exert enough strength to lift the heavy lashes which constantly 
veiled it. He looked tragically what he was, the last of a fine 
family which had flourished by virtue of its strength during the 
American Revolution, by virtue of its wealth through the Civil 
War, and which could hardly be said to flourish at all now. 

Grandmother chattered—if her crisp, incisive speech might be 
called chatter—throughout the meal; Louisa agreed politely, 
smiled, nodded her head, met, or tried to meet, the eyes of her 
host approvingly; and Carrie maintained a displeased silence. 
Finally it was over, and in the:drawing room Grandmother 
brought forth an envelope and a box. 

The envelope was put into his hands first, and the pink in 
Carrie’s cheeks deepened at the amount of the check. The box, 
an oblong of heavy cardboard wrapped in white tissue paper, 
Grandmother held on her lap. 

“This,” she said, smiling brightly at Carrie, “‘is a sentimental 
present, but I am sure you will value it far more than the other. 
It means a great deal to me.” She nodded to Louisa, patted the 
box with her glittering little hands. ‘ You know, of course, how 
much it has pleased me that you followed your grandfather’s— 
and your father’s—footsteps to Cranford.”’ She turned again to 
Louisa. ‘‘Carrington’s grandfather was quite a figure at Cran- 
ford, my dear,” she explained. ‘‘When we first met, he was cap- 
tain of the Cranford football team. He was a powerful man—like 
Carrington, in a way.” Her grandson flushed at the qualifying 
phrase. ‘‘For several years he held the American championship 
asarunner. Farraday Field was named in his honor, you know.” 

Carrington’s blue eyes were fixed apprehensively upon the 
oblong box; he was silent. 

“When I first saw your grandfather, he was wearing one of 
these,” Mrs. Farraday continued. ‘‘He was about your size, 
Carrington, and your coloring. He—but I am making quite a 
little speech, am I not?) Open it, child—open it!’’ She held out 
the box to him, and Carrington fumbled clumsily with the 
orange and green ribbons—Cranford colors—which held it. 

As he drew forth the heavy sweater, with the Cranford “‘C” 
standing out proudly upon the white wool, Louisa drew an 
audible appreciative breath, and Grandmother’s excitement was 
electric. 

“Why—Grandmother——”’ Carrie began. 

“Oh, put it on!” cried Louisa. ‘Do put it on, Carrington!” 

“Why——” Carrie held the sweater awkwardly, like a 
bachelor holding a baby. “It’s ever so dear of you, Grand- 
mother. I—but gosh, Grandmother, J can’t wear this!” 

Victoria Farraday sat erect. ‘What do you mean?” 

Carrie was blushing. “‘Why—you see, I don’t rate it, Grannie. 
I couldn’t wear it till the end of next year, even if I did. You 
don’t get your C until then. But you see, dear, I won’t get one 
anyway. I’m not going in for any athletics. I—I couldn’t 
wear it.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” said his grand- 
mother sharply, with the air of not wanting to know, either. 
“Franklin always wore one of those sweaters, and I’ve been 
waiting twenty-one years to see you in one. I’ve dreamed of it! 
Put it on, Carrington.” 

“Tf they won’t let you wear it around the university, at least 
you could wear it up here,” suggested Louisa hopefully. 

“Tet him! They!” said Grandmother scornfully. ‘Of course 
he’s going to wear it! Carrington Farraday, put that sweater 
on this minute!”’ 

One of those gently stubborn looks which can cover the 
features of a sweet tempered person settled upon Carrie’s 
countenance. “I’m awfully sorry, Grandmother. but it’s one of 
those things that just isn’t done. It’s worse than bad taste. 
It’s—well, it isn’t done!” 
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The three were silent for a moment, Louisa breathless at this 
defiance of an empress, Grandmother shattered at this ignoring 
of her command, and Carrie still gently, sweetly stubborn. 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded Mrs. Farraday at last, 
“that the authorities wouldn’t let you wear it? You're a Cran- 
ford man.” 

“But only the men who win their C can wear it, Grannie. 
You have to win it in some branch of athletics. It’s—it’s like a 
Croix de Guerre or a Congressional Medal or something. Of 
course you can buy all the medals you like in stores, but it just 
isn’t done.” 

Victoria Farraday snorted. The only things that “were:’t 
done” in her life were the things she didn’t want to do. 

“What?” asked Carrie anxiously, as she regarded him. 

“T will make them Jet you wear that sweater!” she announced 
decidedly. ‘“‘You needn’t worry, my dear. Cranford needs a 
new stadium, doesn’t it? Yes? All right, I'll give it to them! 
The Carrington Farraday stadium—they can have the best in 
the country—but you shall wear that sweater!” 

Carrie grew purple. “You don’t know, what you're talking 
about!”’ he said, in an agony of apprehension. ‘‘ You’d ruin me 
forever! You 

“Sir!” exclaimed Grandmother, rising to her four feet eleven 
inches of towering wrath. 

“Carrington!” said the appalled Louisa. 

Carrie rose, too. ‘I beg your pardon, Grandmother. But you 
will do nothing of the sort.” For an instant they stood, eyes 
meeting squarely. ‘‘If you make one step towards getting per- 
mission for me to wear that sweater, I shall leave this house 
and never enter it again as long as I live!”’ 

Grandmother’s fierce little blue eyes did not falter, nor did 
Carrie’s softly sullen ones. Louisa’s frightened breathing alone 
could be heard in the still room; it seemed as though they would 
stand there forever, when Madison entered quietly. 

“Mr. Everett on the telephone, Mrs. Farraday.” 

“Tell him ” began Grandmother, eyes still fixed on her 
grandson. She paused and turned slowly. ‘‘Tell him I shall be 
there directly,” she pronounced, and left the room regally. 

“Oh, Carrington ” began Louisa, adoration, awe in her 
lady-like voice. 

“You shut up!” announced Carrington Farraday firmly, and 
strode out. Not every day does a man become twenty-one! 


There were three oiler gleaming cars drawn up outside 
Georgianna Poole’s house when Carrie stopped his Spitz at the 


_side of the driveway and stepped out. It was late June, and the 


cars which carried the younger set of Darnton about their 
various affairs were still new and for the most part unbattered. 

“Looks like a confounded country club!” Carrie muttered 
as he strode, still filled with that sense of power which the scene 
with his grandmother and Louisa had given him, up the broad 
steps to the veranda, with its bright awnings and cushions. 

The Poole house always reminded him of Georgianna herself; 
new, spotlessly white, with shutters of that vivid green which 
Grandmother so disapproved, with windows gleaming above 
flower boxes overflowing with brilliant blossoms, shadowed by 
the green, yellow and purple striped awnings. 

The phonograph was playing—Carrie had never heard it still 
at the Pooles’—and the owners of the three spotless cars were 
grouped together on the veranda, on their knees, heads close 
together. There were five young men; from the angle at which 
Carrie approached them, precisely alike, in flannels and blue 
coats, differentiated only by the various shades of their close- 
cropped hair. There were two young women, Patty Poole, 
seventeen years old, a tall, well developed young creature, with 
a deep voice and a swirl of black hair drawn horizontally across 
her forehead above a pair of blazing blue eyes, and Georgianna. 

“Aw, come on, Mr. Nine. Please come. Honest, I'll be a 
good girl forever after. Come on—darn!” It was the amazonian 
Patty, trying to develop her own “line” with the dice, trying 
valiantly to become a distinct personality in spite of the fact 
that she was kid sister to the most popular girl Darnton had 
ever known. 

“Georgianna!”’ 

Black hair, thick and straight, tossed back in a gleaming mop, 
and an oval brown face appeared between the blue shoulders of 
two of the men; a pair of round violet eyes looked up at Carrie. 
Surprise, amazement were written swiftly upon Georgianna 
Poole’s expression. She opened her small red mouth, closed it 
again. She scrambled to her knees, grinning. 

“Well—do tell!” she announced flatlv. “The heir to the 
Farraday cellar! Would you mind (Continued on page 167) 
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HE stage that left the Coyotte railroad station before 
dawn pulled up in front of Mrs. Jackson’s road-house 
at nine o’clock of the cold September dusk. Here in 
the high heart of Wolf Valley its driver made his un- 
willing half-way halt between Coyotte and Trail. 
ee The road-house with its store and its stable squatted expres- 
sionlessly in the valley’s level bottom like some brown toad 
whose eyes had an inhuman jewel-like fixity. Mrs. Jackson 
had opened these eyes by lighting her lamps to greet the stage. 
They were the only visible lights between two vast ranges which 
tilted their snow-filled rocks against the early stars. Mrs. 
Jackson came out from her kitchen and stood on her threshold 
to calculate the number of extra mouths brought to her table 
by the stage. 

Ed Quickley, just jogging down from his cranny in the hills, 
desperate for the sound of human speech, tied his pony to the 
fence post and watched with the greedy eyes of loneliness the 
unloading of the white-topped wagon. It held two passengers, 
Tony Blake, a familiar of Wolf Valley returning from a busi- 
ness trip across the big divide, and, breathlessly unfamiliar, a 
girl of eighteen or so, slight, freckled, hazel-eyed, dressed in a 
chill faded calico frock and sunbonnet as though she had just 
stepped out of some kitchen dooryard full of clacking hens. 
Before the four horses had come to a stop, she dropped from her 
high perch and fled into the road-house like a rag before the 
wind. She had the look of such a driven remnant. Tony 


Blake was only six swaggering steps behind her and Ed Quickley, 
flinging himself through the gate, was only a dozen steps 
50 
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behind Tony, so that both men heard her breathless account of 
herself to Mrs. Jackson. 

“I’m going to the Ray ranch,” she said before the slow- 
spoken and quick-eyed hostess could do more than step back 
before her into the front room of the house. ‘I’m Mr. Jim 
Ray’s daughter.” 

To this swift announcement Ma Jackson made no reply. A 
couple of teamsters near the stove looked up with a slow silent 
stare and a salesman, traveling for the Trimfigger Corset Com- 
pany, who had not yet discovered that Ma Jackson was the only 
woman in Wolf Valley, screwed up his eyes and looked brightly 
about from face to face, inquisitive concerning the significance 
of this queer pause, this abeyance of any natural comment or 
encouragement. 

The three men sat near the central iron stove. Back of their 
heads, turned towards the newcomers, an old-style graphophone 
with a wax cylinder lifted its morning glory trumpet as though 
searching for a breath of cooler air. From a table covered with 
a worsted square, old magazines, the Book of Mormon and some 
huge mail-order catalogues, a kerosene lamp threw a strong light 
across their, sun-reddened faces. Through a wide opening 
curtained in strings of red beads appeared the narrow table 
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covered with linoleum on which Ma Jackson’s son, a small tow- 
headed youth with nervous skipping movements, was laying 
some thick white plates. 

Ma Jackson wiped off a chair back with her apron, sucked in 
her copper-colored cheeks and looked the girl over from ex- 
perienced eye-corners before she relieved that abrupt silence 
which had extinguished the murmur of her young and urgent 
voice. 

“You must have been cold travelin’ without no coat nor 
nothin’,” she said softly. ‘‘Where’s your stuff?” 

The girl’s tiny freckles were washed over in scarlet. “I've 
not got any, ma’am,” she said in a small scared voice. “‘I 
came off in a hurry.” 

Ma Jackson’s eyes bored. “Your pa know you're comin’?” 

A difficult gulping ripple disturbed the child’s long throat. 
Her eyelids trembled. ‘No, ma’am,” she whispered. 

Ma Jackson laughed with grimness, and a sympathetic echo 
went about the little masculine group beside the fire. 

“You’ve got your nerve all right, gal. Since when’ve you 
seen pa?” 

“Not since I was a baby 
as never 


well, ma’am, I guess—just the same 


Blake, standing back of the girl, overshadowing her as a great 
steamer overshadows some little tugboat in a harbor, spoke with 
a smile of patronage upon his lips. 

“She’s not going to Ray’s Ranch, folks,’”’ he said and thrust 
his hand into a broad studded belt. “She’s coming to mine, 
aren’t you, Bess?” He turned about in a half-cirele, his chin 
tilted, half to propitiate, half to bully his audience. “I’ve 
asked Miss Betty Ray to marry me. We are driving over to 
Trail tomorrow on the stage to visit the parson.” 

A grin of discomfort went round. The girl moved a step 
closer to Mrs. Jackson and half closed her eyes. She seemed 
to be in a bewilderment of fear and of distaste. 

“He kept telling me, ma’am, he loved me—all the way over 
the mountains——” Blake joined, loudly and vacantly, in 
the gusty uncertain rattle of laughter which greeted this con- 
fession. “I don’t like him,’”’ she faltered, ready for tears. 
“Can I go to my room? Can I start for Mr. Ray’s ranch to- 
morrow morning?” 

“Sure you can, kid. Don’t let these rough-necks get your 
goat. Just back of you there stands Ray’s neighbor.” Ray’s 


daughter wheeled and looked up into Quickley’s face, which 
rearranged itself abruptly under the searching gaze, turning as 
blank as a faro player’s, cold eyes dropped to a hand concealed. 
“Say, Ed, you'll take this young lady up behind your saddle and 
be pleased with the experience, eh?” 

Betty moved her exquisite and troubled eves right to left, 
from Quickley to Blake. and gripped her faded calico skirt in 
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both hands, held down tightly at her sides. “I don’t want to 
go with him,” she whispered. She drew herself back almost 
against the wall. “Oh, please to show me some place—my 
room. I’ve got some money—honest! I can pay.” 

“Number five—right at the head of the stairs, dearie,” Ma 
Jackson advised, grimly smiling, and before the words were out 
the child stumbled from the room and was whisked up the 
narrow staircase on her fears like a wisp of smoke by wind. 

Ma Jackson turned on Blake. “You had oughter to be ashamed 
of yourself, Tony,” she scolded. ‘“‘Yes, sir, and you too, Ed 
Quickley, scarin’ a little rabbit like that out of her five sensese’ 

Blake gave his shoulders a cave-man roll; Quickley twisted 
his lips. ‘“What’d I do to scare her?” he protested. “I 
haven’t unlocked my face. She’ll be worse scared at Ray’s shack 
if you let her get there. There’s Flea,’ as the tow-headed 
meager youth hopped into the opening between the beaded 
portiéres with a nasal pipe of announcement: ‘“Grub’s ready.” 

Ma Jackson blocked the way. She seemed for an instant to 
be caught up from her surroundings into a cloud of speculation. 
Again she polished the chair back with her apron and sucked in 
her cheeks. She spoke thoughtfully, in confidence, to the stove. 

“Tain’t a-goin’ to let her get there . . . I’ma-goin’ to keep that 
gel. She’s just the help I’m lookin’ for—pretty and quick and 
trim and easy broke. Flea here, he’s been bent nigh double with 
work inside and out since Jack Jackson died on me. Can’t hold 
a kid with his nose to the grind for always. Likely some day 
whilst I’m out feedin’ the hens Flea’ll make his getaway and 
seek him a wife.’”’ She came to herself and smiled widely. ““Gr-ub— 
gr-ub!”’ her uplifted voice bugled through the little house. She 
led the way into the dining room, elbowing Flea out of her path. 

“Say,”’ remarked the animated salesman of the Trimfigger 
Corset, “this is the soft spot for a disregarded spinster. That 
girl has been in Wolf about twenty minutes and she’s got herself 
two husbands.” 

Tony Blake pushed his way through the beaded portiéres, 
head down like a bull through rushes. ‘‘No, sir,’ he sang, smil- 
ing with his teeth shut, ‘‘she’s only got herself just one.” 

With a clatter and a scraping and sliding of boots on boards 
the men settled themselves along the narrow board. Flea and 
his mother waited on their needs, the youth skipping in and out 
of the kitchen with a wet and harried face. A special summons 
brought down the girl, who fluttered in and took the place left 
for her at the table end. Her face was tear-stained, her eyes wide 
and vague with weariness. She sat with bent shoulders looking 
straight ahead of her. 

The beauty of her unconscious young mouth drew the eyes of 
these men, starved for the softness of wet garden roses, of child- 
hood, of something weak and warm and tender. Flea hovered 
mutely sentimental, Blake stared and smiled, Quickley’s eyes 
crept, fluttered, settled and fled away. The drummer sneered, 
conscious of superior experience. A teamster thought of his wife 
over the divide in the open country and of a little girl whose bare 
soft arms held his great red neck afresh. If he was going back 
now, instead of on to Trail, he’d give that daughter of Ray’s a lift. 

Likely she’d be ready to go back home, little runaway fool! 
Tired of maternal discipline, he figured, of housework, dish-water 
and laundry soap. Likely Ray had left a wife when he’d made 
his getaway into Wolf Valley seventeen years back. Likely this 
kid had never heard the rights about her father. Likely he’d 
seemed a hero to her. That maternal shrew with her heavy hand 
had justified to a childish victim any desertion. She had merely 
followed a brave example when she made her own rash little 
angry getaway, stumbling across the stubbled fields, blind with 
her tears and smarting in her self-respect, getting herself just 
as she was, calico sunbonnet and all, up on the stage and setting 
her little angry teeth against retreat. 

The poor fool kid! And she had come to Wolf Valley! There 
was all the good open cattle country, there were mountain 
valleys of clear-eyed homesteaders with their mates where Ray’s 
little daughter would have found the chivalry upon which she 
had dumbly counted in her adventure. Not, however, in Wolf 
Valley. It had a reputation quite its own. Teamster and stage 
driver and drifting cowboy went through it with wary eye and 
ear and ready gun. It was a bad man’s hole. Every thief and 
hold-up man, every ““Man Wanted” with his face tacked up on 
lonely trading post and main office sooner or later found his way 
into Wolf Valley. Here he would linger and pass, or, if slacken- 
ing pursuit allowed, here he would stop. The stage road went 
through it like a clean thread. Rarely did a respectable traveler 
leave Ma Jackson’s for further exploration north or south. If he 
did the query was, ‘‘Who’s he after, or who’s after him?” And 
now—this girl! 


‘Hare and Hounds 


The teamster fingered over mentally, as a man might finger 
over a deck of soiled cards, the recognized settlers of Wolf Valley. 
Ray, the surly, half mad trapper, drunk on his unholy brews, 
fierce as a cornered bear, unsightly with his hairy face and chest, 
gapped teeth and bloodshot eyes. Quickley, handsome scape- 
grace, gambler, perhaps confidence man, tied to a cranny in the 
hills until some cloud had blown free from the sky of his greedy 
vagabondage. Larch, of whom no man knew anything except 
his gloomy silence and cold eye. 

Blake, the remittance man, the son of Middle Western wealth, 
with something at once crazed and tarnished about his loud 
expansiveness; Blake, with his acres fenced and watered, with 
a small herd of cattle and a range-menacing flock of sheep, with 
all the confidence of his pocketful and a queer streak of luck 
in money matters; Blake, with his noisy insolence of a bucolic 
parvenu; Blake, who shouted out his wishes before he gathered 
them into his big uncertain hands. The teamster, calculating 
Betty’s chances, figured that by the time he creaked and 
plodded back through Wolf three weeks from now the girl 
would be married to Big Blake. 

He thought again of his own tiny girl-child and he had a 
distaste for the dish of wet potatoes and fried meat smothered in 
thick white gravy, which had been placed before him. He 
pushed it away and rose. He went slowly along the table past 
Blake’s broad yellow-shirted back and Quickley’s tapering 
waistcoated one, and stopping by the girl he rested a rough 
hand beside her plate, set his shoulders between her and the ob- 
servant eyes and spoke softly and with emphasis. 

“Lll be passing through Wolf three weeks from tonight, Miss 
Ray. If you want to go back home by then you can meet me 
here and I'll give you a lift and welcome.” 

She stared up at him. Her lips moved to a soft “Yes, sir” and 
she smiled very faintly, but he was not sure that she had under- 
stood. 

“Three weeks from tonight,” he repeated, pressed her hand 
with a fatherly and reassuring palm and passed through the 
parlor to look after the needs of his mud-spattered team. 


A jug of hot water, brought at sunrise before even the team- 
sters had been knocked awake, was Mrs. Jackson’s instrument 
for forcing the locked door of number five. It opened even to 
this refreshment with reluctance and revealed the small flannel- 
nightgowned occupant, whose long brown hair swept on either 
side of her large dark eyes, from which drowsiness had already 
been routed by renewed anxiety. She took the jug, set it down 
on the wash table and crept back into her bed, where she sat with 
the dingy blanket pulled up over her knees looking up at Mrs. 
Jackson with a look so childish and so large that the keeper of 
Wolf Valley Road-house obeyed an impulse to smooth the count- 
erpane close to a small tight hand before she spoke. 

“Dearie,” she said, “you still thinking to go up country to 
your pa?” 

“Oh yes ma’am, as soon as I can. Only—only I don’t want 
to go with that man—you know—the one with the straight face 
who lets his eyelids drop.” 

“U-hum, Quickley.”” Mrs. Jackson seated herself at the foot 
of the bed in spite of its noisy protest. “‘Now, girlie, you don’t 
care if I give you some advice?” 

“Oh no, ma’am!”’ The girl blinked, tears pricking her lids. 

“You send a little letter to your pa by Ed tellin’ him where 
you are so’s he kin come and fetch you. How about that? Would- 
n’t it likely be better for him to know you’re comin’? Likely he’ll 
have to make some preparations for you. It’s a rough country 
and your pa—well, girlie, he is sure a rough man.” 

“Ts he? Oh!” This was a blank exclamation and the exclaimer 
crouched down against her flat hard pillow. 

“Most folks in Wolf Valley are rough-like,” said Mrs. Jackson, 
speaking euphemistically rather as if there were a goodly crowd 
from which to make selection. ‘“Blake’s our slickest citizen.” 

“Oh, I don’t like him! I don’t like him.” 

“Well, I’m not blamin’ you for that, girlie. He’s kind of 
cracked-like in a way. But he’s got money and a good layout 
half-way between here and your pa’s cabin. He’s kind of a good 
match. Yes ma’am, he sure is—if you don’t get too finicky. 
He’s got a rich father back in Kansas. Tony was sent here be- 
cause he was sort of loco, I guess—kind of a trashy bad actor.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am. He’s not like other people—his eyes and 
his smile and that big cracked high voice.” 

“You're right. But he’s shrewd too and knows how to get 
what he wants. Well, sister, how about stoppin’ here with me 
whilst Quickley takes your news to Ray and gives him a chance 
to come down here and fetch you? You two—you and your pa— 


“You can go off now and then if you like,” said Betty. 


can give each other a once-over before you start housekeepin’. 
Your pa which you’ve never set your eyes on——” 

“Yes. That would be nice. Only—only——’” 

“Only what? Let ’er buck.” 

“T haven’t enough money, Mrs. Jackson. I can just about 
pay for tonight. The railroad ticket took the most of what I 
had and then—the stage. I can pay you for tonight——” 

“Humph!” said Mrs. Jackson, rising with a reassuring snort. 


“Even the swallows come back, don't they?” 


“Youcanearn your board fora few days, I guess,” she contin- 
ued. “This is a road-house and a stable and a store. Me and 
my boy Sam runs it since Jack Jackson died on me. We're 
about crazy with the work. Turn your hand to dish-washin’ and 
table-waitin’. You’ve done it afore now, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” A rather pitiful look of weary resignation 
settled on the slender little figure in the bed. “Yes, ma’am. I'll 
work for my board until father comes down for me. 7. would 
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be best.” Her eyes lifted and 
went searching across the 
broad sun and fire-burnt face 
before her. It was printed in 
characters cryptic to her ex- 
perience; hard, smiling and 
kind to a shallow depth and, 
below that, wooden. The 
shutters were closed. Ma 
Jackson’s face was a service- 
able mask. 

After that business inter- 
view in number five Betty 
settled down to a life monot- 
onous and alarming, common- 
place and strange. It was not 
very long before she became 
aware of Flea otherwise than 
as a quick-handed and spas- 
modic-minded helper. At first 
her own mind was so dis- 
tracted by eagerness for an 
answer from her father and by 
her nervous terror of Tony 
Blake that she thought of the 
tow-headed youth’s com- 
panionship only as a sort of 
impersonal refuge. 

About her incessant work 
she moved like an automaton 
during her suitor’s almost 
daily visits; she fluttered in 
aimless circles like a moth, in- 
capable of consecutive work 
or speech. That loud prophecy 
of “tomorrow’s wedding” 
when she would ride over with 
Tony to Coyotte and be “‘tied 
up” to him “for keeps, eh, 
what say, Bessie?” repeated 
and repeated until she was 
dumb and blind and sick, 
haunted her dreams. By its 
mere empty insistence it was 
flogging her spirit into a sense- 
less submission. Anything 
to silence him—anything— 
anything ... 

From his swaggering hollow- 
voiced presence she rushed 
back to Flea and to labor with a lightened spirit. But on a 
Monday morning, after the interminable Sunday persecution, 
Flea did skip nimbly into her consciousness by tiptoeing up be- 
hind her in the yard where she was hanging wet dish-cloths on 
the slab fence and kissing her with an insect-like sharpness and 
dexterity on the nape of her small sun-brown neck. 

She swung about at him, lifting one of the wet and heavy 
towels, her face flaming with the sudden nervous rage of timid 
people, and he, seeing that unexpected fury, made a comic leap, 
caught his run-over heel in a ditch and sat down under a stinging 
chastisement. 

“Qooo, Betty—quit it—ow!”’ He scrambled up and fled, the 
girl, unsatisfied, raging after him in a passion of tears. 

Ma Jackson came out upon the disturbance and made short 
work of it. She scolded, commanded, petted, soothed, treating 
them like quarrelsome inmates of the nursery; but afterwards in 
a corner of the kitchen she gave Betty to understand with con- 
siderable cold emphasis that her son was not to be slapped about 
the face and neck with wet dish-cloths for any reason whatsoever. 

“‘S’pose he did kiss you! Ain’t you never been kissed before?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ sobbed the culprit, seated on a bench, her apron 
over her head. 

“Time you was, ther. Sam’s sweet on you. He’s a good, 
steady, honest boy. Now I ask you, girlie—him with the road- 
house business back of him—could you do yourself better?” 

Betty twisted her shoulder against the wall. “I don’t want to 
do myself. I want to go to my father. I hate men. I hate Sam. 
I'd like to—to dite him—so I would!” 

At that Ma Jackson assumed a contemptuous dignity. 

“You go upstairs to your room, you silly little rabbit. You 
think things over. I can send you up country to your pa tonight 
when Ed Quickley passes through. And I’ve a mind to.” She 
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“Get on Ed's horse,’ commanded Betty, “ride as fast as you can. 


banished her smile or rather allowed it to move away from her 
face slowly as the sun moves from a shuttered window, and she 
screwed up her eyes to look down across her cheeks. ‘You little 
stampin’, screamin’, bitin’ rabbit, you’d better be glad that my 
ey got a mind to you. I'll bundle you off with Ed tonight, I 
will.’ 

“Tl go with him.” Betty stood up in her corner and drew her 
apron down. She looked dull and pale; her face had shrunk 
under its brief flame. She seemed a creature made for flight and 
fear but stunned by a sudden excess of the latter emotion. 

Ma Jackson, smiling again, let her drag by, patted her shoulder 
as she went. 

“Take it easy, girlie. You go tonight with Ed. You can come 
back just whenever you’ve a mind, just whenever you get a 
hankerin’ for a quiet, good, respectable home with Ma and Sam. 
Experience maybe will change your temper. Likely—likely .. . 
Kissin’ and bitin’—well, well! Go out and break your little teeth 
on somethin’ tougher than my Sam.” 

On her way upstairs the hard remnants of Betty’s anger 
crumbled and with them something that felt like her heart. 
She was heard to weep loudly and to strike at the banister with 
her despairing hand. 

“Poor kid!” commented Mrs. Jackson calmly, already knead- 
ing dough beneath the kitchen window. Through it she could see 
Sam standing, vacant and still for once, his pale small face 
streaked with punishment, staring across the level green-gray 
spaces to a sky of level gray. 

“There'll be snow before mornin’,” his mother decided com- 
fortably, working in deep her masterful red hands. 

Ed Quickley took the unexpected commission entrusted to 
him that evening with the face of an expert who has been dealt 
a fresh hand of cards. His eyes, his mouth betrayed nothing 
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Never come back. I'll be here ready for you, all day, every day, to shoot you on sight.” 


either of dismay or of elation. He tied Betty’s bundle to the 
front of his saddle and put Betty up behind it with the cool pre- 
cision of a muscular machine. To her timid, necessarily clinging 
hands his body felt like sheathed and sentient steel. 

Ma Jackson, grimly smiling, and Sammy, tear-stained, stood 
beside the gate to watch her go 

“Good-by, dearie, come back as soon as they will let you—as 
soon as you can make your getaway. Glad to see you—any time 
and always.” ; 
' Sam waved, choked and fled into the house. His mother 
glanced at him expressionlessly over her shoulder, then set her- 
self to a stony watching of the diminishing blue figure jogging on 
the tall gray horse. 

That little jogging figure shivered and clung with nervous re- 
luctance to the hard rippling body of its present master. 

“Did—did my father send me a message, Mr. Quickley?” she 
cleared her throat to ask. 

“Mister’-—Quickley too cleared his throat. “I didn’t get to 
give him your letter, ma’am. I’m right sorry. It’s kind of out of 
my way. And I found when I got back to my place this side of 
Ray’s that I had to set right out again. I’m on my way back 
home for the second time and I’ve got your message in my 
pocket. You and your letter are likely to reach Mr. Ray at the 
same i-dentical minute.” 

“Then he don’t know anything about me!” Betty murmured 
low and fearfully. 

The tall gray horse stepped nimbly forward, crossed the river 
bridge and nosed toward emptiness. Beside and above his in- 
significant progress the wall of snow-streaked and enormous 
rock flanked the world. The raw sharp heads accompanied, as 
with heavy and unchanging chords, the small silent rhythm of 
their advance. 


“And,” said Ed softly perhaps twenty minutes later, “what’s 
more, Miss Betty, you don’t know anything about him.” 

He felt her thin soft arm tighten, her warm body shrink away 
from and then towards the shelter of his. 

“What ought I to know?” her small voice seemed to force 
itself to ask. 

Ed hummed a tuneless air through his teeth. 

“Well, I suppose you’ll see for yourself. What fetched him 
here, Miss Betty?” 

“T don’t know, I always thought it was my mother’s ways. 
She—oh, Mr. Quickley, she is awful hard and cross and angry!” 

“Humph!” The gambler’s shoulders moved in a sardonic 
gesture, tired and worldly-wise. “It ain’t any of my business.” 
He waited. “If aman got weary,” he allowed himself to suggest, 
“of his wife’s tongue, there is gayer and softer spots to get rested 
in than Wolf Valley. Was you livin’ in the place he left?” 

“No, sir. Mother moved when I was about two years old. She 
said her neighbors made life ugly for her. I guess it was her fault, 
though, if they did. It’s kind of awful to speak about my own 
mother this-a-way, Mr. Quickley, but,’—she heaved the 
spasmodic unexpected sigh of childhood—‘‘but you see you don’t 
know her.” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t. The Lord’s been fairly good to me—in 
spots. But I’ve a notion, Miss Betty, that the neighbors, whilst 
maybe they didn’t like her, had a useful weapon ag’in her in 
what they knowed about Jim Ray.” 

“You mean?” To that small chilled traveler it seemed at 
the instant that the mountains strode close and hung above 
her head. The sky was lost and she felt giddy. 

“T mean, your father must have been getting away from a 
place where the law and public opinion had kind of went 
against him. Ain’t that the look of it? He did somethin’, Miss 
Betty, vou hev to be sure, that he— (Continued on page 10°) 
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and Globe-Trotter, 


FOUND myself in Thursday Island and I wanted very 
much to go to New Guinea. Now the only way in which I 
could do this was by getting a pearling lugger to take me 
across the Arafura Sea. The pearl fishery at that time was 
moribund and a flock of neat little craft lay anchored in the 
e harbor. I found a skipper with nothing much to do—the jour- 
ney to Merauke and back could hardly take him less than a 
month—and with him I made the necessary arrangements. He 
engaged four Torres Straits islanders as crew—the boat was but 
nineteen tons—and we ransacked the local store for canned 
goods. But a day or two before I sailed a man who owned a 
number of pearlers came to me and asked whether on my way I 
would stop at the island of Trebucket and leave a sack of flour, a 
sack of rice and some magazines for the hermit who lived there. 

I pricked up my ears. It appeared that the hermit had lived 

* by himself on this remote and tiny island for thirty years, and 
when opportunity occurred provisions were sent to him by kindly 
souls. He said that he was a Dane but in the Torres Straits he 
was known as German Harry. He was an able seaman on a sail- 
ing vessel which had been wrecked in those treacherous waters. 
Two boats managed to get away and eventually hit upon the 
desert island of Trebucket. This is well out of the line of traffic 
and it was three years before any ship sighted the castaways. 

Sixteen men had landed on the island but when at last a 
schooner, driven from its course by stress of weather, put in for 
shelter, no more than five were left. When the storm abated, the 
skipper took four of these on board and eventually landed them 
at Sydney, but German Harry refused to go. He said that during 
these three years he had seen such terrible things that he had a 
horror of his fellow men and wished never to live with them again. 
He would say no more. He was absolutely fixed in his determi- 
nation to stay, entirely by himself, in that lonely place. Though 
now and then opportunity had been given him to leave, he had 
never taken it. 

A strange man and a strange story. I learned more about 
him as we sailed across the desolate sea. The Torres Straits 
are peppered with islands and at night we anchored on the lee of 
one or other of them. Of late, new pearling grounds have been 
discovered near Trebucket, and in the fall pearlers, visiting it 
now and then, have given German Harry various necessities so 
that he has been able to make himself sufficiently comfortable. 
They bring him papers, bags of flour and rice, and canned meats. 
He has a whale-boat and used to go fishing in it, but now he is no 

¥ longer strong enough to manage its unwieldy bulk. There is 

abundant pearl shell on the reef that surrounds his island and 


Relates the Strange Case of German 


this he used to collect and sell to the pearlers for tobacco, and 
sometimes he found a good pearl for which he got a considerable 
sum. It is believed that he has hidden away somewhere a col- 
lection of magnificent pearls. During the war no pearlers came 
out and for five years he never saw a living soul. For all he 
knew a terrible epidemic had killed off the entire human race 
and he was the only man alive. Afterwards he was asked what 
he thought. 

“T thought something had happened,” he said. 

He ran out of matches and was afraid that his fire would go out, 
so he slept in short spells, putting wood on his fire from time to 
time all day and all night. He came to the end of his provisions 
and lived on chickens, fish and coconuts. Sometimes he got a 
turtle. 

During the last four months of the year there may be two or 
three pearlers about, and not infrequently after the day’s work 
they will row in and spend an evening with him. They try to 
make him drunk and then they ask him what happened during 
those three years after the two boat-loads came to the island. 
How was it that sixteen landed and at the end of that time only 
five were left? He never says a word. Drunk or sober, he is 
equally silent on that subject, and if they insist he grows angry 
and leaves them. 

I forget if it was four or five days before we sighted the hermit’s 
little kingdom. We had been driven by bad weather to take 
shelter and had spent a couple of days at an island on the way. 
Trebucket is a low island, perhaps a mile round, covered with 
coconuts, just raised above the level of the sea and surrounded 
by a reef so that it can be approached only on one side. There 
is no opening in the reef and the lugger had to anchor a mile 
from the shore. We got into a dinghy with the provisions. It 
was a stiff pull and even within the reef the sea was choppy. 

I saw the little hut, sheltered by the trees, in which German 
Harry lived, and as we approached he sauntered down slowly to 
the water’s edge. We shouted a greeting but he did not answer. 
He was a man over seventy, very bald, hatchet-faced, with a 
gray mustache, and he walked with a roll so that you could 
never have taken him for anything but a sea-faring man. His 
sunburn made his blue eyes look very pale and they were sur- 
rounded by wrinkles as though for long years he had spent in- 
terminable hours scanning the vacant sea. He wore dungarees 
and a singlet, patched, but neat and clean. The house to which 
he presently led us consisted oi a single room with a roof of 
corrugated iron. There was a bed in it, some rough stools which 
he himself had made, a table and his various household utensils. 
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Under a tree in front of it was a table and a bench. Behind was 
an enclosed run for his chickens. 

I cannot say that he was pleased to see us. He accepted 
our gifts as a right, without thanks, and grumbled a little because 
something or other that he needed had not been brought. He was 
silent and morose. He was not interested in the news we had to 
give him, for the outside world was no concern of his; the only 
thing he cared about was his island—he looked upon it with a 
jealous, proprietary right, he called it ‘“‘my health resort” and 
he feared that the coconuts which covered it would tempt some 
enterprising trader. 

He looked at me with suspicion. He was somberly curious 
to know what I was doing in these seas. He used words with 
difficulty, talking to himself rather than to us, and it was a 
little uncanny to hear him mumble away as though we were not 
there. But he was moved when my skipper told him that 
an old man of his own age whom he had known for a long time 
was dead. 

“Old Charlie dead—that’s too bad. Old Charlie dead.” He 
repeated it over and over again. 

I asked him if he read. 

“Not much,” he answered indifferently. 

He seemed to be occupied only with the most trifling subjects, 
his food, his dogs and his chickens. If what they tell us in books 
were true, his long communion with nature and the sea should 
have taught him many and subtle secrets. He was a savage. 
He was nothing but a narrow, ignorant and cantankerous sea- 
faring man. 

As ¥ looked at the wrinkled mean old face I wondered too 
what was the story of those three dreadful years which had 
made him welcome this imprisonment of more than a quarter 
of a¢entury. I sought to see behind those pale blue eyes of his 
what secrets they were that he would carry to his grave. 

And then I foresaw the end. One day a pearl-fisher would land 
on the island and German Harry would not be waiting for him, 
silent. and suspicious, at the water’s edge. He would go up to 
the hut and there, lying on the bed, unrecognizable, he would 
see all that remained of what had once been a man. Perhaps 
then he would hunt high and low for that great mass of pearls 
which has haunted the fancy of so many an adventurer. But I 
do not believe he would find it; German Harry would have seen 
to it that none should discover his treasure and the pearls 
would rot in their hiding-place. 

Then the pearl-fisher would get back into his dinghy and the 
island once more would be deserted of man. 
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I cannot say that German Harry 
was pleased to see us. The out- 
side world was no concern of his— 
a strange man and a strange story. 
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The oftener Edward drew 


Alice the more exquisite 


she seemed to him. 


The Story So Far: e 
Tes: life of Edward Eaton was a history of his relations 


to women; and these began with his mother, who 
shaped the lives of her family in quite a remarkable if nega- 
tive way. 

She was a large, dominating woman with a face like a horse, and 
with a glance she could inspire cold terror in anyone—and often 
did. She ruled by fear, whereas her husband, a clergyman and a 
charming, gentle soul, ruled by love. All of Mrs. Eaton’s children 
had a deadly fear of he-, and as opposition to her will never did any 
good, they early learned to lie in order to keep the peace and get 
what they wanted. Except the girls; Mrs. Eaton favored her girls. 
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There was John, for instance. Failing in a school examination 
and afraid to face his mother, he ran away to sea, thereby sending 
Mrs. Eaton into a rage. But Mr. Eaton, who was quietly de- 
termined that his boys should work out their own destinies, 
secretly aided and abetted John’s escape and was “leased when 
John turned out well and became a first mate in the merchant 
marine. 

There was Mark, whom his mother tried to force to be a clergy- 
man, but who also ran away, abetted by his father, to fulfill his 
ambition to be a farmer. 

There was Ruth, who married wealthy young Bruce Armitage 
and then, following in her mother’s footsteps, by various 
ruses compelled him to give up his natural life as a country gen- 
tleman and go to the city to study law—an occupation he hated 
and for which he was totally unsuited. 

And there was Edward, the youngest, who after Mark’s de- 
fection was the next one designated for the clergy. Edward, it 

should be said, was boyishly in love with Alice 
Ruggles, a most charming and pretty miss; but 
Alice’s father was by way of being an atheist, or at 
any rate he was intellectually independent and be- 
lieved in evolution, so the Ruggleses were anathema 
to Mrs. Eaton. 

Anyway, Edward also appeared to acquiesce in 
his mother’s decision about the clergy; but he nursed 
a secret ambition to be an explorer and as time went 
on he showed a remarkable youthful talent for draw- 
ing. So much so that when John visited his home 
once on shore Jeave he promised to help Edward go 
to Paris some day if he really wanted to study to be 
an artist. 

But John on this visit had more serious things to 
think about too. It appears that James, who was 
the only real hypocrite among the boys and a lady’s 

man and his mother’s favorite as well, had had an affair 
with: the Jackson girl in the neighboring village of West- 
chester. The Jackson girl called one day when Mrs. Eaton was 
out and told John frankly that James would have to marry her. 
And John, disgusted with his brother, promised that James 
would. 

So he took James walking and tried to induce him to do the 
decent thing. And when James refused, John endeavored to 
knock some decency into him with his fists; and James promised 
to marry the Jackson girl. But the next morning John found 
that he had disappeared. “A nice mess I’ve got myself into,” 
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thought John. “making prom- 
ises [can’t keep toa girl I’m not 
under any obligations to and 
trusting to the word of a dirty 
rat like that James. I wonder 
where the skunk is hiding.” 


OHN was to find out 
what had happened to 
James when he had 
pulled himself together 

and joined the family break- 
fast. Dear Mother had had 
the dearest letter from dear 
James. He had been invited 
to go vachting with the Mont- 
gomery Stairses and had re- 
fused, but during the night he 
had found himself wishing 
that he had not refused, and what had the 
dear, original, adventurous fellow done? 
He had packed his grip and set out on foot 
for City Island so as to join the Winona 
before daybreak, when she was to sail. 
The party had all spent the night on 
board, and wouldn’t they be surprised and 
delighted when they found her darling at 
breakfast waiting for them? 

Dear Mother then wandered off into —— 
speculations concerning rumors which she are 
had heard hinting that between Miss / 
Winona Stairs, who was a great heiress, 
and her James there was more than a 
passing interest. 

“T only pray,” said Mrs. Eaton, “that if it is true, she is good 
enough for him. He is so sensitive He has never given 
me a moment's doubt or anxicty. It is a blessing to have at least 
one son who loves his home and his old mother.” 

John, who was usually hearty at meals, ate next to nothing. 
The praises of James sickened him, and a dozen times his out- 
raged sense of justice almost caused him to leap to his feet and 
roar out the whole truth about the precious rascal to an accom- 
paniment of breaking glass and china. But no good purpose 


would be served, and he managed to restrain himsell. 


Peace 


There was about an hour before train time and this was 
punctuated with many awkward silences. Mr. Eaton kept 
thinking: “How long will it be before I see this fine boy of mine 
again? Perhaps I shall never see him again.” 

Mr. Eaton while reading in his study had recently suffered 
from a curious and painful attack. It had been as if a huge hand 
had suddenly seized his heart and squeezed it while it struggled 
and fluttered. He had not mentioned this to anybody. But the 
memory of it did not leave him often—the pain had been very 
great—and he lived in fear of a repetition. 
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Mrs. Eaton kept thinking that John’s ways were not her ways, - 


and that people whose ways were not hers, and who did not 
smugly and with exaggerated cheerfulness fall in with hers, were 
better off at sea. To Sarah, John’s visit had been anything but a 
pleasure. She felt that his occupation dragged the family down 
socially. Why hadn’t he stayed in the United States Navy? That 
was bad enough. But surely it wasn’t gentlemanly to be in the 
merchant marine. Edward was silent because of grief. He loved 
his big brother with all his heart, and believed that everything 
John did was exactly right, and that he was the wisest, kindest 
and most accomplished gentleman in the world. 

Edward and his father accompanied John to the station. 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Eaton, “good-by and may God bless 
you.” J 

“And may God bless you, father,” said John . . . Then sud- 
denly: “Father,” he said, “if you hear about me doing anything 
and don’t understand how I came’ to do it, please don’t be in a 
hurry to condemn me. I try to live the way I think you would 
live if you were a sailor Eddie, wil! you do me a favor? 
Will you please grow up to be as good a man as your father?” 

Poor Mr. Eaton was embarrassed at this frank and open 
praise. His hand closed tightly on Edward’s, and as the train 
pulled out from the station and John waved to them from the 
platform, tears gathered in his extraordinary black eyes and rolled 
out of them. He pulled himself together with a laugh and dashed 
the back of his hand across his eyes. Then he clapped Edward 
cheerfully on the back and exclaimed: 

“And you've got to do me a favor too, young man—you’ve got 
to grow up to be as good a man as your brother John.” 


To run off to sea without doing something to square matters 
for the Jackson girl never entered John’s head. So he got off the 
train at the old familiar Westchester station, left his valise with 
the ticket agent, who remembered him, and set out on the old 
familiar walk of his school days. He felt immensely older and 
very sad. 

Here was the shop where the children used to buy “suckums” 
and licorice “shoe laces.” Next the fork of the roads with the 
triangular blacksmith shop. And John still saw and admired 
through the open door in the murky light the skilled play of the 
old smith’s vast brown muscles. 

The harness shop came next, the littlest shop in the world, 
with the family quarters above it. There was a “For Sale” sign 
on the building, but in answer to John’s knocking the Jackson 
girl herself came to the door. It was obvious that she had relied 
on John’s promise. For she had put on her best dress and done all 
she could to make herself look neat and attractive. But her face 
fell when she saw that John was unaccompanied. 

John stepped quickly into the little leather shop and shut the 
door behind him. ‘My brother,” he said, ‘promised me that he 
would come. He gave me his word of honor. So I went to sleep 
with a clear conscience. This morning I found that he had run 
away I think you are well rid of him.” 

During this recital her face had turned hard and scornful. “I 
may be rid of him,” she said, “but he’s not rid of me.” 

“T feel the same way about him,” said John. “I want to see 
him punished.” 

“He will be,” exclaimed the girl, and she clenched her fists. 

“They usually are—in the end,” said John; ‘‘at least I hope 
they are. Meanwhile what you need is money so that you can 
live and a name to protect you against gossip.”” He tried to show 
her a light-hearted smile. ‘Will you take mine?” 

She did not understand at first and he had to explain. 

“You're all dressed up and expecting to get married, and I 
don’t choose to have you disappointed. James is out of the 
question. Will I do?” 

Her face softened and her eyes began to fill. She came a step 
closer to him. “Say,” she said, “‘you’re a real man, you are.” 

“It’s about the only thing we can do,” said John, and he 
blushed because of the admiration in her eyes. 

“It’s a dirty trick of me to take you at your word,” said the 
girl. “But I don’t see what else I can do. Honest I don’t.” 
John put his arm around her shoulders and patted them in a 
fatherly way. She had begun to cry. ‘Do you mean it?” she 
asked after a while. ‘“Truly?” 

“Truly,” said John. 

“Will you wait here while I tell mother? Mother don’t hardly 
speak to me.” 

“T want to meet your mother.” 

The girl seemed a little taken aback. Then she appeared to 
smile. “Your voice,” she said, “is like James’s—a little. 
Mother’s blind. Will you let her think you're James? She thinks 
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it’s James that’s coming to marry me. It would take forever to 
make her understand what has happened.” 

“Allright,” said John. “But before you talk with your mother 
I want you to know just what I can do and just what I can’t. 
It isn’t much I’m a sailor, you know, so I won’t be—I 
won't be at home much. I have a hundred and sixty dollars that 
I can spare and I can send you thirty dollars a month out of m: 
pay. It won’t ever be less and when I get to be master it will be 
more. I’d want you to move away from Westchester. You'll be 
getting something for the.shop, won’t you, when it’s sold? I 
don’t know where you’d better go, but somewhere where we’re 
not all so well known. A fresh start won’t do any harm.” 

“Mother’s from Flushing,” said the girl. ‘“She’s always 
wanting to go back. We could go to Flushing.” 

“And,” said John, “I wouldn’t think of lying to my father; but 


‘if he heard that we’d been married he’d have to learn about 


James. I think we’d better get married in New York. Nobody 
knows us there. You could come back to your mother then, and 
move to Flushing when you were ready. My ship sails from 
Boston in the morning, and I have to be aboard by midnight.” 

“Tt’s more than I deserve,” said the girl. “I’ve been a fool and 
a disgrace. But if you was to stay around, I’d show you there was 
some good in me. I’d work my hands off to the bone for you.” 

“T believe that I am getting a good little wife,” said John 
simply; ‘“‘and now let’s tell your mother that we are going to the 
city to be married. Perhaps she’d like to come too.”’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘She’d like to, but it’s hard for her to 
get about. It’s awful to be blind.” 

And so John joined his life to another which a member of his 
family had wrecked, and went to sea feeling very much as if he 
had tied a millstone around his neck. 


The adventure with Dear Mother’s paint-box had shaken 
Edward’s ambition to be an explorer. And he read no more about 
dwarfs and gorillas and elephant guns. He had now an intense 
wish to be an artist. He wished that he had been more attentive 
at the clay-modeling class where Alice Ruggles had showed so 
much talent. He might have learned something. But he had 
missed that opportunity. And now he had no clay to work with, 
nor paints nor brushes. 

There were stubs of pencils to be filched from father’s study, 
and the groceries were usually delivered in wranpings of brown or 
white paper which could be dampened and flattened out with a 
warm iron, and upon which it was possible to draw. 

Being now keen to learn, it was a pity that Edward could not 
have had a teacher, for having a fine pair of observing eyes in his 
head and a flexible hand he must have made quick progress. But 
in the long run it did not matter. For in a few years’ time his 
own experience and experiments turned teacher, and he could 
draw anything in creation very swiftly, surely and beauti- 
fully. 

Dear Mother was down on artists, except Raphael and the old 
Italians who depicted religious subjects. Artists were low people 
who lived loosely. If Edward had said that he wished to be an 
artist, he would have been deprived of all pencils and grocery 
store paper. But Edward was a wise child. And he believed in 
being praised and encouraged instead of being scolded and 
opposed. Wherefore, although the two large library volumes 
filled with reproductions of masterpieces contained also pictures 
of battles and pagan odds and ends, he confined his copying to 
the religious subjects. 

To this day Edward, with his eyes shut, can do a very forceful 
head of Christ, or having placed four or five curling and appar- 
ently meaningless lines on a sheet of paper can convert them with 
three or four touches of pure magic either into a classic Madonna 
and child or into the five little pigs who went to market. 

The little hypocrite went to even greater lengths in order to win 
his mother’s favor and praise. He confined himself to religious 
subjects, and when as sometimes happened the Old Master had 
omitted a fig leaf, Edward tacked one on. When in later life he 
was painting the shadowed fig leaves on the gleaming white wall 
of the Sicilian brigand’s house in that fascinating little landscape 
which the Luxembourg bought, he smiled often to think under 
what circumstances and for what purpose he had first given his 
attention to the anatomy of that particular kind of leaf. 

For a little boy who intended to be a minister to develop a 
passion for drawing Saints and Christs and Madonnas and 
bambini seemed normal enough to Mrs. Eaton and beyond 
censure. And if a little too much realistic blood sometimes 
flowed from the arrow wounds of his Saint Sebastians, she over- 
looked it. It wasn’t quite nice; it would have been as well to have 
stuck the arrows in the Saint as one sticks pins in a cushion or 


“Eddie,” said the Reverend M . Eaton, “I think they are amazing. 


cloves in a ham, but the main thing was that he had chosen to 
depict a Saint. 

One day he tackled the three Marys and outdid himself. He 
made a drawing full of faults, no doubt, but filled also with 
grace and a certain flowing quality achieved by the sweetness and 
cleanness of the lines. And he knew at once that he had drawn 
better than he had ever drawn before. 

He hid his masterpiece away until the next day, which was Dear 
Mother’s birthday, and when she was alone after breakfast he 
presented it to her, with an assortment of well chosen and 
propitiating lies. 

“I drew it especially for you, Dear Mother, for your birthday,” 
he said, ‘‘and it’s the nicest one I’ve ever done. It’s the three 


You have a strong and definite talent.” 


blessed Marvs, Dear Mother; and see, I didn’t have to hide their 
feet with bunches of grass the way I used todo. And the hands 
do look like hands, Dear Mother, don’t they?” 

They certainly did, and Mrs. Eaton said so. She was in a good 
humor. And even in her lay, false-seeing eyes, the picture had a 
certain charm. 

“There weren’t any halos in the original,” continued Edward. 
“T put them in out of my own head. I wouldn’t want people to 
look at this picture and think I’d just gone and drawn three 
ordinary ladies.” He looked now up into his mother’s face and 
said: “Dear Mother, it will be my birthday in February, and 
if you'll only give me a little box of paints I’ll color their lovely 
robes for you, and the trees in the distance. Mary Mother ought 
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to have a sky-blue dress, and Mary Cleophas 
would look nice in pale yellow. Mary 
Magdalene is drawn after she stopped 
being had and had repented and been for- 
given. So we could make her dress pink 
instead of red, don’t you think? ... I 
do wish you'd think over about the paints.” 

Mrs. Eaton did. She thought over about 
the paints then and there and concluded 
that Edward should have them. But she 
did not tell him this. She believed in disci- 
pline. She did not believe in children hav- 
ing things just when they wanted them. It 
was far, far better for them to wait. 

So she said that she didn’t know about 
the paints. One would see It depended 
perhaps not altogether upon whether it was 
good for a little boy to have a box of paints 
or not, but much on whether between now 
and his birthday, during all those interven- 
ing months, not some of the time, but all of 
the time, he was a good boy, a good, God- 
fearing, Christian little boy in whom his 
Dear Mother might repose a certain 
amount of confidence. 

Now to obtain paints at this period in 
his career Edward would have committed 
any crime, would have stooped to any lie, 
duplicity or hypocrisy. He was even will- 
ing to be a good, well conducted little boy 
for every one of all the long days of a good 
many months. It seemed a small price to 
pay. 

The school year had opened and he had 
not now so much time to draw. The boys 
teased him because he was going to be a 
clergyman, a career which seemed rather 
girlish to them. And his voice seesawed so 
violently between high and low that when _ 
he was called upon to recite the whole class 
tittered, and was reproved by a tittering 
teacher. 

Toward Christmas, however, Edward’s 
voice settled into a pleasant engaging place 
—trather low down in the scale, with a 
husky quality. One day at recess he fought 
a battle in the hickory wood back of half- 
way house with a boy slightly larger than 
himself, and came oui about even—so even, 
indeed, that although each boy claimed a 
victory and asked only to be let at the 
other again to prove it, each had already 
determined in his heart that his next fight 
would be with somebody else. 

This fight did Edward a lot of good. He 
had been considered something of a sissy. 
That phase was over. Asked by a stern 
mother to explain a purplish greenish circle 
about his left eye, he had told a long rig- 
marole about a religious dispute with 
another boy who had made fun of the miracles in ihe Bible. Mrs. 
Eaton could not approve of fighting, but the cause in which her 
little boy had fought softened her judgment. He was forgiven, 
but he was not to fight any more. He could show his contempt 
for scoffers in more telling ways. 

But the true inwardness of the battle was altogether different. 
Between the boys’ playground and the girls’ at Mr. Harrington’s 
school there was a high fence of pine boards. Here and there a 
knot had fallen or been punched from its socket, and through 
these peep-holes the boys and girls sometimes communicated, if 
only for the reason that during school hours such communication, 
even between brothers and sisters, was strictly forbidden. 
Edward and Alice Ruggles were frequent offenders. 

But their reason was different. There was really a sincere 
attachment between them. And each hankered after the 
society of the other. Sometimes they exchanged through a knot- 
hole choice tidbits from the school luncheons with which their 
respective mothers had provided them. 

On the day of the battle, the Jepsom boy had seen Edward re- 
ceive at the fair and somewhat ink-stained hands of Alice, a 
luscious sandwich of thin bread and apricot jam. In places the 


jam had soaked through the bread. It was a morsel for the gods. 
6 


The girl's face fell when she saw that John was unaccompanied. 


As Edward raised this delectable sandwich to his ravenous 
schoolboy mouth, the Jepsom boy stepped forward and with a 
harsh sibilant sneering sound knocked it from his hand. Edward 
recovered the sandwich and looked at it. It had fallen on an ant 
heap and was a ruin of sand and struggling red ants. 

For a moment Edward looked puzzled. He looked puzzled be- 
cause he was puzzled. He was puzzled at a series of passions the 
like of which he had never experienced before. One of these 
passions was for Alice. Through her gift she had been insulted 
and belittled. His heart swam with an aching tenderness. An- 
other passion was of disappointment at seeing something of a 
peculiar deliciousness, which he had been about to eat, spoiled. 
There were other passions in the mixture. And the least of these 
was the wish to do murder then and there upon the person of 
young Jepsom. 

As a preliminary Edward stepped suddenly forward and vio- 
lently scrubbed the Jepsom boy’s face with the bread and the 
butter and the jam and the sand and the ants. 

Blows must then and there have been struck had not big boys 
intervened. A dozen of them scenting a difference of opinion had 
swiftly gathered like so many buzzards from different parts of the 
playground, and these now took charge of the affair. Two 
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“This morning,” said John, “I found that my brother had run away. I think you are well rid of him.” 


appointed themselves Edward’s seconds and two took charge of 
Jepsom. Then the principals were taken at a sharp run—for 
recess was short and there was no time to be lost—to the hickory 
wood back of half-way house, and had their jacketsstripped off,and 
were then thrown at each other with a brutal and joyous violence. 

Americans believe that the average American is born with a 
knowledge of how to use his fists, and that in this he differs from 
foreigners as clearly as any man whose thumb meets up with his 
forefinger differs from a monkey whose thumb doesn’t. 

No national belief was ever more charged with error. It is no 
more natural for an American or a man of any other race to 
strike straight and true blows with his fists than it is for a cat 
to kick out backwards like a mule. 

Edward and Jepsom were average American boys and their 
zeal to strike each other terrible blows was for some minutes only 
exceeded by their failure to hit each other at all. They brand- 
ished their fists as beetles brandish their antennae, and they 
leaped about and embraced and swung their arms like windmills. 
Something or other at the last moment always turned their most 
terrible blows into pushes. Edward's most painful injury was to 
his left instep. And it was not the fist but the heavy boot heel of 
the Jepsom boy which caused it. It was the Jepsom boy’s right 


elbow which blackened Edward’s eye. And it was the top of 
Edward's head in collision with the Jepsom boy’s soft stomach 
which, just as the school bell rang and stopped the sport, sickened 
the Jepsom boy and made him wish that he had allowed Edward 
to eat his old sandwich in peace. 

Through the convenient knot-hole the fair Alice had observed 
the insult, the challenge, the disappearance of the combatants 
behind half-way house and their subsequent reappearance. It was 
not easv to tell which was the winner. Nevertheless her heart 
beat high and she could not but regard Edward as a hero. She 
believed in fighting. It was one of her father’s beliefs. The 
Ruggles family were also brought up to believe in wars. Mr. 
Ruggles believed that occasional wars were beneficial to popula- 
tions and that what became of individuals if only they didn’t 
revert to monkeys, which, so he averred, they only too frequently 
did, was of no consequence. 


But for this battle, Edward’s daily conduct up to the day of his 
birthday was exemplary and so were his reports from school. 
Consequently Mrs. Eaton, who had not been allowed to forget 
that there was a question of paints concerned, made up her mind 
that she would give them to him. ve 
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It had always been unfortunate for Edward that his birthday 
came so soon after Christmas. Because Christmas with its gifts 
to all and sundry had the effect of throwing Mrs. Eaton into a 
miserly state of mind for the rest of the winter. And it was not 
until the shrubberies had to be worked over and the grounds put 
in order in the spring that she again spent small sums of money 
at all freely. Eatons whose birthdays fell during the summer 
months always fared best. 

Furthermore, during this particular autumn, and especially at 
Christmas time, James had been a heavy drag on her pocketbook. 
For this particular ewe lamb her sacrifices were willing and cheer- 
ful. For James, as she frequently said, like Ruth, was “taking his 
place in the world,” whatever that may have meant, and like 
most mid-Victorian Christians, Mrs. Eaton was a social snob of 
the most rampant nature. James frequented the society of the 
rich and the magnificent. He was said to be almost engaged to the 
beautiful and wealthy Miss Stairs. Wherefore money spent on 
James was well spent. He would do his family honor one of these 
days and make them proud. That James also frequented the 
society of the very low, if not humble, was not known to his 
mother. And sometimes when she imagined that he was spending 
the night with rich friends, he was not doing any such thing. 

James would save up his money until he had enough to go on a 
tear, and then when his eyes had cleared up, he would come home 
and tell the most magnificent and satisfactory lies, and begin once 
more the long and tedious process of wheedling and saving 
money. 

Why the Jackson girl had left Westchester and no longer 
pestered him with her troubles, and whither she had gone, he did 
not know. And if only she remained absent and silent he did not 
care. But once in a while sudden misgivings woke him in the 
night. The mental picture of that young woman suddenly 
appearing at the rectory with a baby in her arms and telling Dear 
Mother all about everything was truly terrifying. But perhaps 
the fool of a girl had been mistaken about the baby! 

Well, Dear Mother made a special trip to the great city to pur- 
chase some odds and ends which Edward, who was growing 
rapidly, really needed, and the paints which she felt he did not 
really need at all, but which she had made up her mind to give 
him. In those old days the English made the best and the most 
expensive water colors. And the Germans made the cheapest and 
worst. The German cakes were so hard and thin that only in- 
tensive rubbing with a brush loaded with water would extract 
any color from them whatever. Children, however, could eat 
them with safety, and for this reason they found a ready sale. 
The English colors had the reputation of murdering little children 
who ate them too freely. 

So, although the honest young woman who waited on Mrs. 
Eaton assured her that for serious purposes of painting the 
German paints were of no use whatever, it was the German 
paints which Mrs. Eaton, feeling miserly from the Christmas 
spending, finally bought. Edward, she felt, would never know 
the difference. 

But he did. And when he opened the paint-box and saw that 
for which he had so long waited, he suffered one of the most 
bitter and poignant disappointments of his life. 

But he dared not let Dear Mother read the expression on his 
face, so he flung his arms about her and buried the expression 
against her rustling black silk dress. 

Later he carried the paints to the little attic over the wood- 
house and tried them and gave up, and flung himself presently 
face down on the hard dusty floor and wept in an unmanly way. 

His father eoming home from the church by the short cut 
through the woods heard the muffled sound of the weeping and 
climbed the attic stairs to ascertain the cause. 

“Hurt?” he asked. 

Edward was about ready to stop crying anyway and he got to 
his feet and quickly controlled himself, unless we may reckon an 
occasional! snifile a lack of self-centrol. 

“Mother promised me some paints for my birthday if I’d be 
good,” said Edward, ‘and I’ve been good for months and months, 
and she gave me these. You can’t paint with these things.” 

Mr. Eaton took the japanned box in his hands and opened it. 
“T know you can’t,” he said cheerfully. “I’ve tried. You scrub 
em and scrub ’em, don’t you, and the color won’t come off on the 


brush. They aren’t even good colors. I wonder why they make 
them. I think they are supposed to be harmless if taken’ in- 
ternally. In other words, their virtues are all negative. Is this 


where you come to draw?” 

said Edward, who was now perfectly composed. 

I haven’t asked 
Sometimes, when you’re working at something you don’t 


“Yes, sir,” 
“Will you show me some of your drawings? 


before. 


like to show to people, vou like to put that off until yo"! are ae 
that you’ve done the best you can.’ 

Edward uncovered a whole sheaf of drawings in their sce : 
hiding-place and brought them to his father. This one seated 
himself in the one broken chair which the place afforded and 
began to examine them one by one. 

Father’s judgments were Edward’s gospel. And the little boy 
stood with an anxious beating heart. 

When Mr. Eaton had looked at the last drawing, he smiled at 
Edward and said with a quiet sincerity: ‘Eddie, I think they 
are amazing. You havea strong and definite talent. And I don’t 
blame you a bit for crying about the paints. The disappvintment 
might have drawn tears from a stone. You never can tell. The 
next time I go to the city I’ll get you the best box of water colors 
there is. You ought to have them. You need them. But let’s 
keep it to ourselves. We don’t want to hurt mother’s feelings.” 
Once more he looked at some of the drawings. “Do you like 
religious subjects best?’’ he asked. 

“Not really and truly,” said Edward. ‘But mother wouldn’t 
like me to spend so much time drawing if I drew other things.” 

“T see,” said the Reverend Mr. Eaton. ‘Well, some of the old 
Italian masters painted them for similar reasons. I imagine. And 
some of them didn’t draw as well as you do.” 

“John,” said Edward diffidently, “thought that I could be a 
real artist if I practised hard. He said that in a few years if I 
wanted to be an artist he would help me.” 

“T would help you too,” said his father. 

“But mother wouldn’t like it,” said Edward. 

“No,” said Mr. Eaton with a sigh, “your mother wouldn’t like 
it.” At that moment a ghastly look came over Mr. Eaton’s face 
and he began to beat the air with his hands. Then his hands 
clenched, and with a sound half moan and half sob, he slipped 
from the chair to the floor and lay there writhing and groaning. 
The crisis of pain passed. ‘Don’t be frightened, Eddie,’ he 
murmured. “I'll be all right. Oh dear—dear—dear—that was 
bad! That was almost more than I could bear.” 

Sweat burst from his face at every pore. He lay still for a few 
long moments and then got slowly to his feet. He put a trembling 
arm around his little son and held him close to his side. 

“That was a heart attack, Eddie, old man,” he said. 
had three of them. I didn’t want anybody to know. But you 
know. And I don’t want you to tell. Don’t worry. I may never 
have another—and as you see—they are painful, but not fatal.” 

The minister smiled like a knight. 


“T’ve 


One important thing happened during Edward’s sixteenth year. 
His friendship with Alice Ruggles, the atheist’s daughter, had 
grown steadily and strongly. The children were never so happy 
as when they were together. They understood each other per- 
fectly. Alice had turned into a perfect little beauty, and she was 
sweet-tempered, but Mrs. Eaton did not approve of her and 
awaited only a good opportunity to put an end to the friendship. 
During the autumn of Edward’s sixteenth year this opportunity 
occurred, 

Sarah at this time was twenty, and although she had been out 
for two years, Mrs. Eaton’s efforts to get her married and settled 
had miscarried. Sarah had a sharp tongue and the young men 
were afraid of her. She could be very disagreeable on occasion, 
and the thought that time was passing and opportunities being 
missed did nothing to sweeten her temper. Sarah had something 
of James’s temperament. Almost any man attracted her, but at 
the first sign of a budding romance becoming mildewed or 
blighted she would make the mistake of wooing her hero too ar- 
dently, and then turning bitter and tempersome when he shied off. 

Mrs. Eaton had engineered a little supper dance for Sarah, and 
had also invited a few boys and girls of Edward’s set to keep him 
company. People liked to go to the rectory dances. The food was 
always excellent, and the music, taken right out of the heart of 
an old square Steinway by Mr. Eaton’s organist, was capital. 

It was a warm night in Indian summer. The library had a good 
parquet floor which had been cleaned and waxed for the occasion. 
Most of the chairs had been carried out on the veranda, for when 
she had a daughter to marry, Mrs. Eaton believed in couples 
being privileged to sit out a dance. The windows of her own bed- 
room opened immediately above the veranda, and retiring now 
and then to this point of vantage she could often overhear what 
the young people were saying. 

The first thing that Alice Ruggles did that night to offend Mrs. 
Eaton was to look so brilliant and pretty that all the other girls 
looked plain by comparison. Alice wore a high-necked black 
velvet dress with an Irish lace collar. Her eyes matched the 
dress, and her face was like a young (Continued on page 102) 
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ARION DAVIES, by burgher maid in the Cosmopolitan Productions screen 
romance “Yolanda,” wherein bold air ladies are the background for the star's adventures. 
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LEANOR BOARDMAN, whose career reads like fiction—she won a beauty contest, entered films, and played 
the lead in “Souls for Sale.” Her latest picture is “The Day of Faith,” a Goldwyn-Cosmopolitan release. 
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OVE is a malady as devastating as 

seasickness. In other ways it re- 

sembles mal de mer, also. One of 

them is that it is usually funny 

unless you have it yourself. Probably even 

Romeo and Leander were jokes to their 

younger brothers and sisters. But, Godfrey, Fi Sa 

how it hurts the patiert during the violent 
stages. 

For instance, the case of Gale Welch. He 


was only twenty, but how dark and dismal 


the day was for him! 

No one who saw Eileen Crosby could really blame Gale much. 
If a man was going to make a fool of himself, she was the sort 
of person to justify it. If you knew her at all it made your heart 
ache just to look at her, or even to remember how she looked— 
she was so adorable. 

It’s asking a good deal of magazine readers to suggest that they 
accept one more perfect heroine, beautiful, sweet and everything, 
but please give Eileen the benefit of the doubt. 

She was nineteen, which isn’t such a bad age to be if you’re 
a pretty girl, she was distractingly slim and she had that sweet 
feminine charm that cannot be lacquered on to the features 
with rouge-paw, lipstick or even mineral clay. 

And now we come out with the unbelievable part—she was an 
angel to her parents. Don’t laugh just because you know a lot 
of pretty girls who aren’t. At the risk of losing all the neo- 
flapper audience and part of the men—or have we any with us 
this far?—we are moved to set down the absolute truth, which is 
that Eileen was never late to meals, always came home from 
dances when they were over so that her mother wouldn’t worry, 
and, if she drank a cocktail or smoked a cigarette, invariably ate 
a clove or a coffee bean just to reassure either of her progenitors 
who happened to meet her at the door with a welcoming kiss. 
It was this trait of kindness to dumb parents which endeared her 
to a lot of people in Springfield who would otherwise have left 


All in all, Eileen was pretty 
near the idol of Spring- 
field. Every man _ loved 
her openly or secretly. 


the loving marks of the hammer upon Eileen’s character every 
time they mentioned her name. 

So, all in all, Eileen was pretty near the idol of Springfield. 
Every man loved her openly or secretly, depending upon whether 
or not he had any regular amatory beat, and the women trusted 
her. What more can you say? 

No use to bother you with further details of how good she was. 
You’d probably have to be in love with her, too, in order to ur- 
derstand. But it was necessary to put across the fact that cur 
heroine had the entire town with her. Except for that the story 
would be different. 

Gale Welch had worshiped her since he was sixteen. His devo- 
tion was a little pathetic—he was so happy when he was with her 
and so obviously miserable when he could orly look on. The 
village wits had even given up kidding him about her—much. 

But he had never lost her completely till now. Heretofore, 
no matter how many sky-rockets of passion burst around her, 
Eileen had always borne herself with serene aloofness, untouched 
by the fire. True, she hadn’t been his any more than anyone 
else’s, but he had always hoped that at some psychological 
moment she would suddenly grow up and then he would be 
there, waiting, ready. 

Well, the moment had come, she had grown up suddenly, her 
own lovely heart had turned its face to the sun, he was there and 
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- everything, but she was looking in another direction when it 


happened. ‘The realization of it left him bruised and beaten as 
if he had been pounded in a prize-fight. 

What happened to Eileen was this: 

Bruce MacLean arrived in Springfield and settled down to do 
nothing save make himself popular with all the children in town 
by constructing marvelous bows and arrows that would shoot as 
straight as a rifle. kites that looked like airplanes, doll furniture 
that was better than any you could buy, swings that you could 
work yourself up in as high as a house; honest, he could make 
most anything a kid could think up that he wanted. 

Nobody knew anything about him and he didn’t tell. It was 


‘obvious that he was tall, thin, dark, unhandsome except for eyes 


and smile, and that he was probably somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty vears of age. In manner he was strangely shy, 
almost unmasculine, and vet, when vou got to know him, not in 
the least that way. With the children he seemed to get on 
readily enough, but his conversation with oider people was very 
sketchy. He seemed sensitive about everything personal. 


By holding out information about himself he rather offended 
most of the Springfielders. It was a small town and a good many 
members of the community made it a business to be well posted 


Bruce's heart leaped with instant joy at the generosity which 
had impelled Eileen to seek him out, but he couldn't tell her. 


about the affairs of all the other members. They denied the 
right of the individual to shut his own troubles up in his chest. 

They questioned the children. 

“What does he talk about?” one of the verbal vigilantes in- 
quired of her own offspring. 

“Nothin’ much,” her boy replied, after a painful effort at 
recollection. “Dogs and whistles and what makes the trolley 
car go and things like that.” : 

“Nothing else?” 

“Nope.” 

“Yes, he does, too,” her daughter supplied. ‘He talks about 
dolls he’s seen in Paris and in China and he gave me the best 
recipe for mud pies I’ve ever used. You ought to try it some 
time. You take a heaping cup full of good rich mud and " 

“But what does he say about himself? What does he do for a 
living? Where did he come from? Who are his people?” 

The children did not know. 

How he had met Eileen was almost as much of a mystery as 
his own antecedents. All of a sudden she knew him, that was 
all. Her father, warned by solicitous neighbors, asked her. 

“Why, I don’t exactly remember,”’. Eileen had replied. “I think 
I was out walking and happened topass his cottage and hesmiled ” 

“Do you always smile back at men who smile at you?” 

“No, foolish father of mine, I don’t. But I think most any- 
body would answer the kind of a smile he gave me. It was as 
if somebody had turned a spotlight on a face that had been in the 
dark a long time.” 

“Humph! Then you just rate him as another one of your 
casualties?” 

“Ves,” 

“Conceited pup.” 

“More heavy weather ahead for Gale Welch, I suppose. 
Some day when you’re trying out a new crown prince you'll come 
back and find that boy has eloped with another girl.” 

“T hope 


“Well, it would be better for him.” 
“You mean you don’t love him?” 

“T don’t suppose a girl of my age 
really loves anybody, do you?” 

Mr. Crosby refused to commit 
himself. Perhaps he wasn’t thinking 
of that. His mind, maybe, was 
straying back to the time that 
Eileen’s mother had met him that 
night, twenty years ago the previous 
winter, and had crossed the river on 
treacherous ice to run away and be 
married. She had been nineteen 
then. Probably boys and girls were 
more mature in those days. 

Mr. Crosby liked Gale Welch. 
Not that he wanted Fileen to think 
seriously of him or anybody else, yet; 
still, when the time came, Gale was 
the kind of a man a father would 
pick out for his girl. He had never 
cared for anyone else than Eileen 
and had never been wild. A steady, 
sober future seemed ahead of him. 
Married to Eileen, he would settle 
down to be one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Springfield, stepping 
into his father’s shoes eventually 
as president of the canning company. 
In two years he would be through his 
course at the state university and 
then the life of a responsible, re- 
spected citizen would begin. 

And Gale was a gentleman, in the 
finest sense of the word; a true 
gentleman, the sort who would never 
hurt anyone weaker than himself, 
would never take advantage of an- 
other just because it lay in his power. 
He was the fiber of which knights 
were made. The only trouble was 
that the Rotary Club did not offer 
so many opportunities for knightly 
deeds as did King Arthur’s organiza- 
tion with the similar name. 
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Eileen met Bruce as if all the day had just been a preliminary to that moment. 


The acquaintance between Bruce MacLean and Eileen Crosby 
which began, as herein recorded, with a smile, had developed 
rapidly in one, two, three order with words, hand-clasps and 
kisses. At least everybody thought so, and the chances are that 
in this case they were right. 

The funny thing was that the townspeople did not put the 
blame on Eileen. She was too firmly cemented in their favor. 
Shucks, this doesn’t seem possible, but remember, you don’t 
really know this girl. 

Gale Welch finally believed the awful truth, of which he 
had been warned, when, after he had taken Eileen home from 


a dance one night and left her as usual at the gate, he found 
that she stole out again and went down the side of the hill to 
the river. 

He hadn’t meant to eavesdrop. Merely he had waited around 
in the sacred vicinity of his idol to inhale a little longer the rari- 
fied atmosphere of Olympus. He always did that after Eileen had 
gone in. Of course she hadn’t known that. 

Even when he noticed her unusual behavior it did not at first 
occur to him to attach any clandestine meaning to it. Therefore 
when he followed her it was not guiltily or as a spy. He was her 
unsuspected protector, that was all. (Continued on page 154) 
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By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


O ONE knows less about a man than the woman 

who is married to him. 
I recall attending a stag dinner to a distinguished 
citizen. Twelve hundred of us had gladly paid seven 
dollars each for the privilege of doing him honor. Men of 
prominence in all walks of life, one after another, eloquently had 
told what a fine fellow the guest of honor was, what a useful 
citizen, what a dependable friend, what a wonderful companion, 
what a witty dinner guest, and in many other ways had eulogized 

his high character. 

As the speeches were being made I noticed up in a box in the gal- 
lery a little group of women, among them the wife of the distin- 
guished citizen. Approaching the box to pay my respects, I was 
amazed by the expression on her face. Naturally I had expected to 
find her flushed with pride, visibly elated at the high honors being 
accorded her husband. Instead, I found her sitting in a bewil- 
dered daze with a look of utter incredulity on her face. She 
simply could not believe that it was her husband they were talk- 
ing about. 

Her thoughts, I suspect, must have been running something 
like this: 

“A useful citizen! He always plays golf on election day 
and never goes near the polls. Dependable! He’s invaria- 
bly late getting home to meals, and if I ask him to do an 
errand downtown he always forgets it. A witty dinner guest! 
I wish they could eat with him sometime at home. The 
only remarks he makes if he says anything at all are to com- 
plain about the way things are cooked. A charming com- 
panion! If they had lived with him as many years as I have 
they would know that he is a regular grouch. Half the time 
he never even listens to what I am saying to him. High 
character! Why, he swears all the time even when the children 
are about.” 

Unquestionably at this banquet there were revealed to the 
distinguished citizen’s wife many aspects of him that she never 
had suspected him of possessing. She, the woman married to 
him, never had discovered that side of her husband that had 
endeared him to his fellow men. And as I studied this woman’s 
expression the thought came to me that all we husbands are more 
or less misunderstood by our wives. 

Probably every married woman who reads this article will 
take exception to this statement. She will insist that she, for 
one, knows her husband well. Perhaps she does. She may know 
how he likes his potatoes cooked and what his favorite dessert is, 
although I am not so sure of that. A friend once complained to 
me that he never dared praise any dish on his table at home, 
because if he did his wife was apt to see that he had it six times a 
week. She may be able to tell you that he hates getting up in 
the morning and that he cannot abide the Joneses who live next 
door. She is aware that he abhors carrying bundles, going into 
department stores and having anyone rumple the morning paper 
before he has had a chance to read it. 

Very likely she will tell you that in many ways her husband is 
a regular infant. If it were not for her he never would remember 
to put on his rubbers when it rained, and if she did not watch him 
he would start out in his dinner coat wearing tan shoes. He is 
just like a child, too, when he gets a new tie or a new pair of golf 

trousers. Wants to put them on and wear them right away and 
is terribly disappointed if nobody notices them. Know her hus- 
band! She’d say she did. 

And yet 

I defy any married woman, no matter how long she has been 
married or how much she loves her husband, and no matter how 
congenial they are, to stand up and say that she thoroughly 


understands her husband. There are things in the mind and soul 
of every man that no woman possibly can understand. There 
are things that every husband does that puzzle every wife. Their 
husbands’ whims are forever mysteries to them, and the prej- 
udices that husbands are constantly exhibiting are to them 
unaccountable. 

Do a little listening-in the next time you find a group of married 
women chatting together and the chances are ten to nine 
- you will hear snatches of conversation something like 
this: 

“My husband is terrible. He——” 

“My John is just like that, too. He——” 

“My husband is so notionate. He——” 

“Henry never can be depended on. He——” 

No, they never can understand us. It is impossible for the 
feminine mind to grasp the masculine -viewpoint. The sexes 
estimate the values in life by utterly different standards. The 
wife’s dominant idea is to have dinner served at the regular 
hour, so that everything will be piping hot and the cook in a 
good humor. To the husband it is vastly more important or at 
least more interesting to finish his game of cards at the club, or 
to linger chatting with some of his men friends. 

It is beyond any wife to understand when her husband has 
gone out for a little game of poker why he could not have 
come home at twelve o’clock as he promised her he would. 
She hates to play bridge for more than a quarter of a cent a 
point because she does not like to win money from her friends, 
and she cannot see what possible pleasure her husband can get 
in winning away from Brown his whole week’s salary, when he 
knows that the Browns are always hard up. 

She cannot understand why her husband always raises such 
a fuss when she insists on his putting on his dinner coat. And 
as for her husband’s friends! What can he possibly see in that 
Mr. Evans who always needs a shave, or that disreputable Bill 
Thompson, whose breath always smells of whisky? Why cannot 
he have as pals nice mannered, cultured persons like that 
charming Mr. Peavy? 

Every married couple knows that these things are true. Every 
husband knows that many of the things he does annoy his wife, 
but in most cases, whether or not he apologizes for them, he keeps 
on doing them. Probably too most husbands would find it hard 
to explain the psychology of their disapproved deeds, their likes 
and dislikes. Most of the things that we husbands do, I suspect, 
are subconscious protests against the bondage of matrimony, 
against the failure of wives to realize how much more men give 
up than women when they marry. 

With most girls matrimony is an escape. With marriage they 
are freed from parental control and from the restrictions and con- 
ventions with which civilization has hedged their girlhood. If 
they have been engaged in business and are economically inde- 
pendent, marriage at least frees them from the monotony of 
office routine. A man, on the other hand, until his marriage, is a 
free creature. In his bachelor days his time and his income are 
entirely his own. His ways of amusing himself are his own. If 
he wants to spend his Sundays golfing there is no one to be con- 
sidered or consulted. If a five dollar necktie strikes his fancy he 
goes and buys it. If he chooses to sit up all Saturday night play- 
ing poker and loses his whole week’s salary, there is no one to 
complain about it. If he likes the society and companionship of 
pretty girls he can take Ethel to dinner one evening and Mabel 
the next, and it makes no difference whatever. His companions 
are of his own choosing, his pastimes whatever he likes to do most, 
and his vacations are spent where his fancy leads him. 

But alas for his freedom, under the (Continued on page 119) 
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The Story So Far: 


T WAS a shock to Ruth Reverly to learn that the man to 
whom she was once engaged was not accidentally killed but 
murdered. She had become engaged to Jim Armstrong 

because he was wealthy and her father in financial straits; and 
that very night he had apparently fallen from Dyce’s Head cliff 
to his death. His will made Ruth his heir and executrix. A year 
later she married the man she really loved, Benton Reverly. 

She was plunged into the murder mystery while Bent was away 
on his first business trip. First a queer stranger named Frank 
Lacy offered her $10,000 for a letter he swore was among Jim 
Armstrong’ s effects. Then she discovered on Dyce’s Head a piece 
of cuff link which might have been broken in a struggle and which 
fitted another piece in her husband’s own button box. Then a 
detective named Patrick Doyle—an ecce ntric and brilliant genius, 
Doyle—told her Armstrong really had been murdered and what 
was more that her husband was one of the three men suspected. 
Doyle said he knew Bent was innocent; he himself was unofficially 
helping Sanderson, a detective from the famous Bryan agency, on 
the case. 

Next Ruth found that Armstrong had had dealings with a bad 
character named Francois Lesoeur, step-uncle to one of her own 
maids. Ruth visited Mrs. Lesceur in the neighboring city of 
Southfield and found “Francis” mysteriously missing; but Mrs. 


Lesceur gave her a note that had come for Lesceur threatening his 
life. By having Ruth conceal a copy of this note under her rug, 


it 
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Doyle succeeds in involving another man in the mystery; for that 
night a neighbor, Mrs. i comes to see Ruth and by a ruse 
steals the note. Obviously Sam Overholt has some connection 
with the murder. 

When Benton returns home Ruth pours out her story. But of 
the cuff link Bent angrily denies any knowledge whatever; and 
when Ruth goes to his button box she finds both pieces missing. 
There is a horrible suspicion in her mind which only her faith in 
Bent dispels. Later, however, Doyle seems to dismiss the cuff 
link incident as unimportant. 

Lesceur himself that evening comes to the Reverlys’ looking for 
Doyle. He knows, he says, who murdered Armstrong; but he will 
tell no one but Doyle himself. ‘For all I know,” he says to Bent, 
“vou may be Mark Harrington’’—Harrington being one of the 
suspects whose real identity is unknown. Lesceur leaves. A 
little later after they have gone to bed Bent complains of a head- 
ache and gets up, despite Ruth's protests, to go to the drug store. 
She is asleep before he returns. 

Next morning Ruth’s cousin Dick Balfour—Doyle’s particular 
friend—rushes in with the news that Lesceur was murdered during 
the night right near their own house. Both Ruth and Bent are 
questioned at the scene of the murder by Sanderson, and Bent 
goes to identify the body. Later Ruth is sent for at the office of 
Sheriff Gerlach. There Sanderson confronts her with a game 
knife which she identifies as hers. 

“T thought so,” says Sanderson. “I have arrested your 
husband on the charge of murdering Lesceur last night with this 
knife.” 

Ruth’s face goes white. Doyle’s eyes meet hers with a gleam 
which could only be of triumph. 

But this charge was absurd! Then some demon of doubt 
whispers to her that the weapon which had slain Lesoeur had 
come from her own silver chest, and that Bent did not return 
last night until after she had fallen asleep. 
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Illustrations by C. D. Williams 


“Within forty-eight hours you 
ought to be at liberty,” the 
lawyer told Bent. “Kiss your 
wife and let her come with me.” “ 


UTH REVERLY’S appearance was deceptive. Her 
air of fragility had deluded many competitors on the 
golf links into thinking that she could not possibly hold 
the pace for a full eighteen holes. Yet she was usually 

playing her irons as crisply at the finish of the match as at the 
beginning. Spirit, too, she had in plenty. The warm, impulsive 
eyes and the slightly stubborn chin indicated truly a soul brave 
in action, but which could also endure inaction. 

But continuing drops of water will wear away a stone. The 
pound of the thousandth drop of water upon the human skull will 
seem like the blow of a sledge-hammer. 

Now Sanderson’s announcement that he had arrested her hus- 
band, Bent Reverly, on the charge of murdering the French- 
Canadian, Francois Lesceur, was an absurdity only comparable 
in its unimportance to the falling of a drop of water. But it was 
by no means the first drop. Lacy’s hint, the recurring doubts of 
the ingenuousness of Patrick H. Doyle, the broken cuff link and 
its mysterious disappearance—each of these, standing by itself, 
was an absurdity; that is, when it was considered as evidence 
against her husband. Put together, they had aroused doubt 
in her mind. Then, in a moment of what was almost self-abase- 
ment, she had swept these cobwebs of doubt away. 

She had resolved that never again would she dishonor Bent— 
and herself—by permitting suspicion to enter her thoughts. 
Big, gentle Bent, whose frankness was as inseparable a part of 
his character as his kindness! Only a set of most unusual 


Unknown 


circumstances had caused her to entertain a momentary doubt 
of him. And these circumstances had themselves tended, in 
the end, to strengthen her faith in the man she had married. 

Each of those circumstances had been a drop of water, and she 
had brushed them away, with no further effect than a slight 
moisture which faith had evaporated. But now new drops of 
water had begun to fall. In the dead silence that followed 
Sanderson’s declaration it seemed to her that something throbbed 
in her brain. The room and its contents, human as well as 
material, seemed to have become strangely magnified. She saw 
a tiny scar on Gerlach’s chin that she had never noticed before. 
Sanderson’s thick-wristed and big-knuckled hands, hanging 
loosely from sleeves that were a shade too short, seemed like 
the hands of some great ape. 

But it was the expression in the eyes of Patrick H. Doyle that 
stood out more than anything else. On the occasion of her first 
meeting with the detective she had been conscious that the ap- 
parent dullness of those sunken green eyes masked a keen intel- 
ligence flickering in their depths. But now that light of intelli- 
gence had become a blaze. It was the flame of an incredulous 
delight. And it was the final drop of water which crashed upon 
her head. 

For the first time in her healthy and athletic life Ruth Reverly 
fainted. 

She recovered consciousness to find herself lying upon a rough 
wooden bench by the window. Her throat burned and there 
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were drops of liquid upon her lips. She wiped them away with 
a handkerchief, and, despite Gerlach’s commiserating protests, 
she sat up. Feminine always, she put up her hands to her 
hair and busied herself with its strands with that deft certitude 
that amazes men. 

The action helped to restore her self-control. When she spoke 
her voice was calm. “I want to see my husband,” she said. 

Sanderson shook his head. His thin lips had a complacent 
curl, and his too close set eyes seemed to be mocking her. She 
felt that her surrender to weakness somehow or other strength- 
ened Sanderson’s position in his own eyes. 

“Nobody is going to see Reverly just now,” he declared. 
“When he gets a lawyer, all right.” He was deliberately brutal. 
“But he isn’t going to have any chance just now to fix up a nice 
little story.” ; 

His implication was obvious, and over Ruth’s cheeks, pale from 
her faint, crept the color of anger. 

“Ts it necessary to be insolent?” she asked. 

Sanderson openly sneered. “You people who get your names 
in the society columns and belong to country clubs get an en- 
tirely wrong idea of what’s due you. A murderer is a murderer, 
Mrs. Reverly, whether he knows the right people or not.” 

She turned to John Gerlach, whom she had known from child- 
hood. But he did not answer the appeal in her eyes. He avoided 
her glance; suddenly she saw that what, during all these years, 
she had thought was lazy good nature, was really weakness. The 
Sheriff’s flabby body indicated an equal flabbiness of soul. 

But was it weakness that had suddenly revealed itself upon the 
good-natured countenance of the Sheriff? But what a silly 
question to put to herself. Her wits had completely left her in 
the moment of her faint; she would not permit them to wander 
any more. Nor—and this was more a prayer to God than an 
affirmation—would she ever doubt Bent again. And even as she 
held that thought she was conscious of self-contempt. Fear 
entered into this feeling. For how would Gerlach and Sander- 
son construe her faint? Might they not read into it an aflirma- 
tion of their own suspicions? 

Well, if she had injured Bent’s cause by any past action of 
hers, she would aid it by her future actions. Her husband was in 
jeopardy. Of course, she told herself proudly, that jeopardy 
would not continue long. He was innocent, as innocent of the 
murder of Lesceur as he was guiltless of any implication in the 
death of Jim Armstrong. He would be cleared. 

But every moment that he spent in jail was an injustice to 
him, and a torment and an agony to his wife. She would make 
those moments as few as possible. 

She rose to her feet. Before the contempt that suddenly 
blazed in her eyes, Sanderson averted his glance and Gerlach 
blushed. Only Patrick H. Doyle met her looks. The same 
fire that had frightened her before her collapse burned in his 
sunken eyes now. But oddly, where she had feared him twenty 
minutes ago, she despised him now. 

A little absurd vulgarian! A cheap trickster whose vanity 
imposed itself upon the uninitiated so that they thought conceit 
was cleverness. That was all he was. True, he had shown a 
superficial shrewdness in the matter of the note which had dis- 
appeared from under her rug. But perhaps he had lied about his 
cleverness. He had admitted having taken the original note; 
perhaps he lied when he stated that he had substituted a copy. 
Perhaps he had thrown suspicion upon Sadie Overholt in order 
to lull Ruth’s doubts of the integrity of his intentions and atti- 
tude toward Bent. 

Well, she would avoid Doyle, would trust him no longer. 

“That is final, is it? Iam not to be permitted to see my hus- 
band?” she asked. 

“Not if I’ve got anything to say about it,”’ replied Sanderson. 

She inclined her head in acquiescence. Without a word she 
turned and left the room. On the top step outside she hesitated; 
but only fora moment. Practically all of Beaulieu was outside, 
gathered in little groups. Here and there men declaimed their 
theories, to be contradicted by others whose theories were dear 
to their hearts. ” 

There was silence as Ruth appeared. The color rose in her 
cheeks as she faced them. Then proudly she descended the steps. 
Half a dozen of the villagers thrust out their hands and mur- 
mured expressions of sympathy. Across the street an old fisher- 
man declared his belief. 

“John Gerlach is a fat old fool!” he cried. 

A score of voices affirmed their adherence to the sentiment. 
Ruth felt a glow about her heart. These people had seen her for 
every one of her twenty-one summers. They knew Benton 
Reverly. They knew how ridiculous was a charge of murder 


against her husband. And somehow their faith made her 
ashamed that she had ever doubted. But doubt was gone for- 
ever now. She would fight. Exactly how she would fight, she 
could not have told at the moment. But she was aware of a 
newly found belief in her own abilities. She would use them. 

Her cousin Dick pushed himself through the little throng that 
surrounded hef, and ied her to a motor. 

“Let’s get out of this,” he muttered. 

They were at home in a few moments. Her chauffeur and 
other servants had heard the dreadful news. The women were 
frankly weeping, and Mike told her that it would be a sweet boon 
if she would order him to knock the fat head off Gerlach’s fat 
shoulders. 

“And while I’m at it, I weuldn’t mind taking a crack at this 
Sanderson guy,” he added. 

Ruth smiled. ‘“He’s doing his duty as he sees it, Mike.” 

“And I see mine, and I’d like a chance to perform it,” grum- 
bled Mike. 

Inside the house, Ruth sat down. Dick, too excited to be 
motionless, stormed about the room, raving almost incokerently, 
It was funny, but his lack of self-control helped to strengthen 
hers. She saw how futile a thing giving way to anger was. 

Men do not idly charge other men with murder; both Gerlach 
and his detective unquestionably felt themselves justified by 
their reading of the facts. And even Patrick H. Doyle might 
conceivably consider his snaky actions justified. Anyway, he 
wasn’t worth anger. But she felt herself compelled to chal- 
lenge a statement that finally resolved itself out of Dick's 
incoherency. 

“But Pat Doyle will straighten this tangle out,” he said. 
“Count on him, Ruth.” 

Her sweet mouth was rendered ugly by a sneer. 

“Count on him? He’s been lying to us all along. He believes 
that Bent is guilty.” 

“That’s the rankest nonsense I ever heard you utter,” cried 
Dick. Patrick H. Doyle was an idol dear to his youthful heart. 
“Why, he’s shown over and over that he knows Bent is inno- 
cent!” 

“He pretended that he believed Bent innocent of Jim’s death. 
But he has shown, by his actions this morning, that he believes 
him guilty of Lesceur’s murder. Why,” and her voice rose in the 
very anger that she had sworn to suppress, ‘he knew all along 
that Bent had been arrested. He could have told me so when 
he took me down to the selectmen’s office. He could have saved 
me the shock of Sanderson’s telling me. And I saw his face. 
He actually gloated at my horror.” 

Dick, stunned, shook his head. ‘“You’ve got him all wrong, 
Ruth. Not only does he believe in Bent, but he’s strong for you. 
He has no use for women at all, but he tore his hair over you.” 

Now, no matter who the woman is, and regardless of the situa- 
tion, a compliment is a matter of vital importance. If a man 
praises a woman he at least, according to her ‘feeling, shows him- 
self to be possessed of a cool and sane judgment. Also, there 
must be something inherently good in the quality of a man who 
recognizes truth, whether that truth concerns itself with char- 
acter, or brains, or physical beauty. 

So that it was at a moment when Ruth’s estimate of him was 
undergoing a slight but favorable revision that Patrick H. Doyle 
knocked on the front door. The permanent door was open, and 
through the screen substitute Dick saw the caller. 

“Come in,” he cried. “We were just talking about you.” 

Doyle entered; he placed his preposterous pearl derby upon a 
chair and sat down. 

“Not that it matters in the slightest—the opinion that people 
hold concerning Patrick H. Doyle doesn’t interest me at all— 
but just what were you saying?” asked the detective. 

Dick, always impetuous, blurted out the truth. 

“Ruth thinks you’ve double-crossed her,’’ he said. 

Doyle turned his sunken eyes upon the young woman. “May 
I ask why you feel that way?” he demanded. 

“You didn’t warn me that my husband had been arrested,” 
she accused. 

“Tt was against my strong advice that Gerlach did arrest 
him,” retorted Doyle. ‘In fact, when I left them to fetch you, 
your husband had not yet been arrested.” 

“But you looked so pleased when Mr. Sanderson said that 
Bent was under arrest,” said Ruth. 

“My Lord,” said Doyle, in huge exasperation. “I keep my 
mouth shut, wishing not to worry you, and I /ook something or 
other, and you decide that I’m not playing the game with you. 
Mrs. Reverly, will you kindly, hereafter, keep all opinion of me 
in abeyance until I have passed completely out of your life? 1 
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Ruth felt the man’s face close to hers. His grip slackened. ‘Mrs. Reverly,” he whispered. 


resent, more strongly that I can express, the fact of anyone’s form- 
ing an opinion of me. How is it possible for you, or anyone 
else, never having met a man like me before, to form an opinion 
of me? I-shall be forced, I fear, to the conclusion that you 
are rather childish, Mrs. Reverly. I did not look pleased. I 
looked interested.” 

Even in this tragic time Ruth felt herself moved to mirth. 
The little man, so outrageously dressed, so inordinately vain, was 
utterly ridiculous. And yet mentality is never ridiculous; it can- 
not be ridiculous. For in the last moment she had once again 
revised her opinion of Doyle. He-was no longer merely cunning; 
he was brilliant. 

“T’m sorry,”’ said Ruth humbly. 

He waved a gracious hand on which sparkled his huge diamond. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Reverly. Of course you’re worried. But 
you musn’t worry. We must get your husband out of this fix as 
soon as possible.” 

“But why do they think he killed Lesceur?”’ 

“Sanderson is not a very brilliant man,” said Doyle. ‘But 
he’s picked up a few facts since he came down here. He learned 


of Lacy’s connection with the Armstrong affair. Instead of being 
open and aboveboard with me, he sawa chance to make a repu- 
tation for himself. He suddenly regretted having asked my aid 
at all. He discovered something about Lesceur, exactly what I 
do not know. Lesceur is killed. Sanderson arrests Lacy. 
Lacy tells him something or other which Sanderson carefully 
keeps from me. On the strength of the facts that Lesceur called 
on your husband, that your husband followed Lesceur from the 
house shortly after the latter’s departure, and that Lesceur was 
killed with a knife bearing your initials, Mrs. Reverly, Sanderson 
arrests your husband. 

“Now, Sanderson is an obvious-minded individual. Anyone 
but a mediocre detective would know that your husband would 
never use a piece of his own household silver with which to com- 
mit a murder. Your husband is cool-brained. The very thing 
that, to Sanderson, is evidence of his guilt, is proof presumptive 
to me of his innocence. And we shall gather further evidence 
and proof of his innocence. Now let’s get down to cases. I 
presume you wish formally to retain me to act in your behalf.” 

Ruth nodded. “If you will do so,” she said. 
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“But you weren't at Southfield jail 


Her faith in Doyle was utterly revived. And she could afford 
to smile whimsically at herself. What a poor reader of character 
she was! And what a weather-vane was her nature! She did not 
know that only the open-minded, those who are willing to accept 
fresh truths as they arise, can hope to acquire knowledge. Only 
fools refuse to change their minds. 

“That’s settled, then,” said Doyle. 
this house?” 

“Tn mine,” said Ruth. 

“Valued at how much?” 

“Forty thousand dollars,’”’ Ruth told him. 

“That will be enough. They are going to set Lacy’s bail at 
twenty-five thousand. They don’t think he can raise it and ex- 
pect to keep him in jail as a material witness.” 

Ruth stared at him. 

“And you want me to go his bail?” __,, 

“Of course,” said Doyle. “The man knows things. The 
minute he’s released he’ll go somewhere. I want to know where. 
He won't talk, but if he’s followed—-and the man who follows him 
won’t lose sight of him - 

“You are clever,” said Ruth. 

“TI resent the word. It is entirely inadequate. Let me look 
at your silver. I want to see where you keep it. And by the 
way,” heiadded carelessly, “Gerlach revived you from your faint 
with liquor. What was it? Whisky or brandy?” 

“Neither; it tasted like rum to me,” replied Ruth. 

Doyle nodded carelessly. 
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“Now, in whose name is 


to follow Lacy when he was released,” Ruth objected. “<_< 


“T don’t drink and so could not tell by the odor. Now let 


me sce that silver.” 
CHAPTER XV 


HE silver chest stood on a sideboard in the dining room. 

A plain mahogany box, with a silver initial plate on top, it 
added nothing to the appearance of the room. In fact, Bent 
vowed that it looked like a coffin. But there was really no 
other place to keep the chest. So, although it darkened a 
bright and cheerful room, Ruth had placed it where it was. 

Doyle lifted the cover. He turned to Ruth. 

“Not locked, I notice,” he said. 

“T never lock it during the daytime,” she explained. ‘The 
servants would rebel if they had to come to me every time they 
wanted to put a piece in or take one out.” 

Doyle nodded. “But at night? You lock it then?” 

“Always,” she replied. “Of course the lock is flimsy and could 
be easily broken, but I feel that I shouldn’t make it too simple 
for a possible burglar.” _ 

Doyle picked up a game knife, similar to the one with which 
Lesceur had been slain. He examined it carefully, weighed it in 
his hand, and even made a thrusting motion with it. The action 
visualized for Ruth the tragedy of last night, and she shuddered. 
Doyle put the knife back in the chest. ; 

“A pretty pattern. Is it common? I mean, would it be 
possible for someone else to have a pattern like this?’ 
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answered Doyle, “*never—or rarely—do any shadowing myself. 


“It’s the Victorian pattern. It’s not at all uncommon.” 

“Where was it bought?”’ he inquired. 

She told him. “But I don’t see the point. One of my game 
knives is missing. You can sce the place where it ought to be. 
It’s obvious that Lesceur was killed with a knife from this chest.” 

“Tt’s also obvious, according to Sanderson and Gerlach, that 
your husband used that knife last night. So the obvious isn’t 
necessarily true, is it? And besides, Mrs. Reverly,”’ and Doyle’s 
voice rose in anger, “will you be good enough to refrain from im- 
plied criticism?” 

Before the man’s overwhelming vanity she was aghast. Also, 
she was abashed. 

“T’m sorry. I didn’t mean to seem critical.” 

““Tisparaging’ more correctly fitted your manner, Mrs. 
Reverly,” he said, not fully appeased. ‘You force me into 
wordy explanations. I despise garrulity. And yet you compel 
me to be verbose. I will explain. Lesceur was killed with a 
game knife of Victorian pattern, whose handle bore the initials 
R.B. Such a game knife is missing from your chest. A few 
rods away, a man is killed. The answer is obvious. 

“But I overlook nothing. It is improbable, highly so, that the 
knife which killed Lesceur is other than one taken from your 
chest. But if a similar pattern was purchased from the same 
place where your chest was bought, and if the purchaser ordered 
the initials R. B. placed upon the silver, a different complexion 
might possibly be placed upon the affair.” 

“Incredible,” murmured Ruth. 


1 leave that to my subordinates.” 


“But not impossible,” retorted Doyle. “I do not place any 
faith in so far-fetched a theory; nevertheless I, Patrick H. Doyle, 
overlook nothing. To this painstaking method I owe a trifle of 
my success. Without my genius I would not have reached the 
place I occupy. But part of genius is, as you have read, the ca- 
pacity for taking pains. I will send a telegram to Burnham’s, 
the jeweler who sold you your silver. Now let me look around 
the house. I would prefer, if you do not mind, making my investi- 
gations alone.” 

Dick grinned at Ruth when they were alone in the living 
room. ‘Ain’t he a humdinger?” he asked. 

Despite her agony Ruth could not forbear an answering smile. 

“Using one of your own colloquialisms, he certainly hates him- 
self, doesn’t he?” 

“He has a right to think fondly of little old P. H. Doyle. He’s 
good!”’ declared Dick. 

Outside onthe driveway a buoyant tenor lifted itself in song. 
It was a merry little voice, whose refrain ran, “I hit him once in 
Mayo and the blayguard died in Cork.” 

It was Mike, and Ruth was a little surprised that the chauf- 
feur, whose loyalty she knew, should feel merry on this day. And 
Mike’s joy seemed to hold a certain defiance. Apparently he 
was right beneath a living room window and had no intention of 
moving on. Ruth walked to the window. Mike obviously was 
awaiting her appearance. He waved a bleeding hand. 

“Take a look at it, Miss Ruth,” he cried. 

“Why, what happened?” she asked. 
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“T didn’t like the way John Gerlach’s teeth fitted his mouth. 
There were too many of them. So I knocked one out.” 

She was shocked. 

“But I told you that he was only doing his duty.” 

“His duty was to return it the day he borrowed it,’’ said Mike. 

“What are you talking about?” she demanded. 

“The monkey wrench I lent him last week,” declared Mike. 
“His flivver was stalled outside kere, and he wanted a wrench. I 
gave it to him and he drove off with it. So I went down just now 
and told him what a dirty horse thief he was. He took a punch 
at me and he’ll never take another. Not if he has sense.” His 
Irish face suddenly wrinkled in an ingenuous grin. ‘Why, Miss 
Ruth, you didn’t think I hit him because he arrested Mr. Bent! 
You know I wouldn’t do that after you told me not to.” 

Now, in her thoughts Ruth always referred to the Sheriff as 
“old John Gerlach.” That was because she had known him as a 
man when she was a little girl. He really was not over forty, 
and despite his bulk was notoriously a great wrestler and boxer. 
And little Mike, who didn’t weigh over a hundred and thirty 
pounds, had whipped him. Her liking for the Sheriff had van- 
ished with the arrest of Bent, and she had seemed to see revealed, 
in the selectmen’s office, a phase of Gerlach’s character that was 
wholly unadmirable. She could not resent Mike’s action. It seemed 
to her to be completely justified. Nevertheless, she frowned. 

The arrival by the window of Doyle saved her from essaying a 
rebuke which, under the circumstances and in her present mood, 
would have been hypocritical. 

“Were you arrested?’’ demanded the detective. 

Mike shook his head. ‘I ta’nted him so that he took the first 
punch. They was a lot of people around and they saw it all. 
You bet he didn’t arrest me.” 

“Well, keep out of trouble from now on,” ordered Doyle. 
“Mrs. Reverly will be needing you. If you want to serve her, 
you'll not embarrass her by acting like a thug. Did you get the 
wrench?” 

Mike’s jaw dropped. “Sure, I forgot all about it.” 

“You're a fine chauffeur to let your tools get away from you,” 
said Doyle severely. ‘When did Gerlach borrow it?” 

“Last Friday,” said Mike. 

Doyle glanced at Ruth. ‘You are interested in my methods, 
Mrs. Reverly. Because you have intelligence beyond the ordinary, 
I am going to show you under what difficulties detectives con- 
tend. For instance, it is almost impossible to rely upon the 
memory of any person. Your chauffeur here says that Gerlach 
borrowed the wrench on Friday. I will bet that he is only guess- 
ing; that he hasn’t the vaguest idea of the date.” 

“Then you'd lose your bet,” said Mike. “I always grease both 
cars on Friday—unless something comes up. And nothing came 
up last Friday. I was standing in front of the garage smoking a 
cigarette, resting, when Gerlach’s flivver stalled. I went out to 
see what was wrong. He came back with me to get the wrench, 
and then he went into the house to telephone. He asked me if 
he could, and I told him that Miss Ruth wouldn’t mind.” 

“You’re an exception; a shining and brilliant exception,” said 
Doyle. If he was discomfited by Mike’s ability to place the cir- 
cumstances of the loaning of the wrench, he hid it well. He even 
summoned a smile to his thin lips as Mike jauntily marched off 
to the garage. “Loyalty is an unusual thing and requires an 
unusual person to inspire it. I congratulate you on your 
servants, Mrs. Reverly.” 

“Have you discovered anything?” asked Ruth. 

“That a burglar would find little difficulty in entering this 
house and stealing your silver,” answered Doyle. ‘But I beg 
of you not to question me. Now, you want a lawyer to repre- 
sent your husband.” 

“T can call up his New York attorneys, Dawson and Webster,” 
said Rutk. 

Doyle shook his head. Fussily he smoothed the lank black 
hair that was disarranged by the motion. 

“Estate lawyers. Never do. Engage any attorney in South- 
field or even here in Beaulieu. There are two attorneys here, 
aren’t there?” 

“But one, Mr. Parker, is an old fogy. And the other, Paul 
Blair, is just out of college.” 

“Get the old fogy. You see, if you engage New York lawyers 
just now, you make people think that your husband’s case is 
desperate. Public opinion counts for a lot in small communi- 
ties like this. If the matter ever comes to trial, even then you 
wouldn’t want Dawson and Webster. You’d want the best 
criminal lawyers in the country. But meantime a local attorney 
can do everything.” 

“Can Mr. Parker get me permission to see my husband?” 


“Certainly. And he can also arrange the bail for Lacy,” 
Doyle told her. 

She had come home hardly knowing why, her mind too be- 
wildered to formulate any plan of action. And since her arrival 
she had been too occupied with Doyle to think of her possible 
procedure. Now it seemed to her that if she were kept from 
Bent another moment it would be unendurable. 

Dick drove her to Lawyer Parker’s office. Reluctantly she 
parted from Doyle, who announced that he was going to exam- 
ine the scene of last night’s tragedy, and descended from the car 
at the bend in the road. 

The soothing voice of Lawyer Parker was not as welcome as the 
irascible, vanity-laden tones of Doyle. Nevertheless, because 
she abhorred cowardice, she managed to assume an expression of 
calm when she entered the room in back of the selectmen’s office 
in which, in lieu of a jail, her husband was confined. 

John Gerlach was in the outer office. His mouth and nose 
were swollen. The bruise seemed to have taken away entirely his 
lifelong expression of amiability. It was as though that good 
nature of his had been a thing of the lips only. Of course, 
though, he could not be expected to hail Ruth with delight. 
Her chauffeur had beaten him, and doubtless he thought that it 
was at her inspiration. 

Parker, a lean old gentleman whose black suit hung loosely 
upon his shrunken form, overrode the Sherifi’s demur. 

“Ain’t no law I ever heard of that can keep a lawyer away from 
a client,” he said. His voice held a high nasal Yankee twang. 
“My client ain’t even been indicted, Mr. Sheriff. You keep me 
out of that room and you'll find trouble walking by your side.”’ 

Gerlach muttered an indistinguishable something, but ac- 
quiesced. He led the way to a door before which lolled one of 
the un-uniformed village constables, and unlocked it. 

With a tact which she would never have expected Parker to 
possess, the lawyer gently shoved her through the door. 

“Take your time, Miss Ruth,” he said to her. “I got no other 
business that can’t be postponed. When you and your husband 
are ready to talk to me, holler through the door. No hurry.” 

And then she was in Bent’s arms. She stayed there for long 
moments, and they exchanged no conversation. For his word- 
less soothing could not be called speech; it was incoherent sound, 
that was all. And as for Ruth, she gave way, despite all her 
high resolve, to sobs that seemed to tear at her body and rend her 
flesh. She had come to comfort, but the ré:e she had intended 
for herself was usurped by Bent. But finally she was mistress of 
herself. From the heights of grieving and soothing love they 
descended to the valley of practicality. Parker was summoned 
to the room. To him and to her husband Ruth explained 
Doyle’s desire that Lacy be released on bail. The lawyer nodded 
comprehendingly. 

“An excellent idea,” he said. ‘Moreover, we will be able to 
question Lacy, to learn his story, to find out what connection can 
possibly exist between his testimony and your arrest, Bent. 
I will make arrangements for his release as soon as we leave here. 
Now, Bent, tell me anything and everything that I ought to 
know.” 

“There isn’t a single thing,” replied Reverly. “I have no 
more connection with the death of Lesceur than I had with that 
of Armstrong, and that amounts to exactly nothing. I left the 
house last night to go to Carev’s drug store. I got some aspirin 
for a headache and returned home. Neither going nor coming 
did I see Lesceur’s body in the road. Now, had it been there, I 
could hardly have avoided seeing it, because although I drove 
on the south side of the road—the roadbed is better there—the 
street is so narrow that my lamps lighted up the north side. 
I’d have seen an object like a body had it been there. Doctor 
Carey says that I left his drug store at ten forty. It took me only 
five minutes to get home. Therefore the murder must have 
occurred after quarter of eleven.” 

“Unless,” Parker shrewdly suggested, “the body was laid in 
the road after the murder had occurred at some other place.” 

“That’s possible. Anything’s possible,” said Reverly. ‘““The 
only evidence against me, that I can think of, is that Lesceur 
called on me, and that shortly thereafter I left the house.” 

“We'll get Lacy out on bail and talk with him,” said Parker. 

“Would he dare to talk to you? A state witness?” 

Parker smiled at Reverly’s question. ““He may be—considering 
that they’ve locked him up, he probably is—an unwilling witness. 
He'll be grateful to us for effecting his release.” He placed a 
wrinkled hand on Reverly’s shoulder. “I can’t make any rash 
promises, Bent,” he said. ‘But I’ll hurry up the inquest; I don’t 
believe the coroner’s jury will bring in a verdict against you. 
So within forty-eight hours you ought to (Continued on page 149) 
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Dear Paris 


Illustrations by J. W. McGurk 


CCORDING to Mr. Titus Livy, who used to say it 
with epigrams in dear old Padua, experience is the 
teacher of fools. Titus left this vale of tears some 
nineteen hundred years ago, but the school of cx- 

perience originally founded by Eve and her apple addict confcd- 
erate is still doing business at the same old stand. Me and 
Hazel Killian have just graduated with high honors in Paris. 
Hold everything and for no reason whatsoever I’l! tell you how 
we won our diplomas. It’s all fun! 

1 suppose I might as well begin by introducing myself, as 
Antony remarked to Cleopatra, who promptly proceeded to make 
a Mark out of him. 

Well, I’m Gladys Murgatroyd, a phone operator and one of 
the show places of the Hotel St. Moe, port of New York. If I 
can’t get your number, Hazel Killian will—she’s a beautiful, 
hard-boiled, modern forty-niner, ard honestly she’s got every- 
body’s number! Aithough Haze! is not employed at a switch- 
board, a telephone is really more important to her than it is to me. 
You guessed it—Hazel’s a chorus girl. 

Speaking of anchovies, no doukt you are wordering what a 
couple of such Campfire Girls as we are were doing in mischievous 
Paris. Well, I’ll set your suspicions at rest. A grateful old maid 
plied me with five thousand dollars for preventing a patent- 
leather-haired young sheik from cuddling up to her jewels. Hazel 
had a few pennies of her own and as we were both tired of an- 
swering phone calls we decided to haul off and see Europe, having 
read so much about it in the papers. 

Then the amusement commenced! 

In ripping old London we saw one of our myriad boy friends 
win the world’s middleweight championship at cuffing in the 
National Sporting Club. This lengthy-nosed, two-fisted cavalier 
blacks eyes under the title of Fighting Paddy Leary, which is 
breaking the heart of his aged Irish father, whose name in even 
figures is Goldstein. Mons. Leary crashed wildly in love with 
Haze!, with whom he used to comnose mud pies on fashionable 
Tenth Avenue when both were mere brats, but the now upstage 
Hazel earnestly desired to let bygones be bygones as far as Fight- 
ing Paddy was concerned. She pegged the Prince of Wales in a 
box at the prize-fight and fell heavily in love with the heir 
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As the apache snatched 
. Hazel’s purse William 
Richardson Van Cleve II 
appeared and we learned 


about Paris from him. 


presumptive, audibly wishing he would do some presuming in her 
direction, such as all the vaudeville sister acts who have been 
across coyly confess was their delightful experience. But by an 
odd coincidence, Haze! failed to become the Prince’s weakness 
and we fled to France to escape the well meant pestering of 
Fighting Paddy Leary. 

Really, I don’t blame the gamesters who try to swim the 
English Channel, as I’m satisfied tat methed has it all over the 
trip via boat! If there’s anything rougher than that dizzy body 
of water separating England from France, then Dempsey had 
better not fight it! Honest to Kansas, we led the life of a tennis 
ball on that voyage across—just tossed all over the place. I 
wanted to go by plane, but Hazel objects to them because they 
go up in the air. Anyhow, we finally made the perilous journey 
and landed in the country made famous by Sarah Bernhardt, 
Joan of Arc, Anna Held, Napoleon, “Couvert $1.50” and sliced 
potatoes dipped in boiling grease. Our next imitation was to 
board a train for art’s home town, and of course the minute we 
stepped out of the Gare St.-Lazaire, Hazel pulls that ancient gag 
first breathed admiring!y by Helen of Troy, viz., ‘So this is 
Paris!” 

This was our original visit to gay Paree and in spite of the fact 
that we’d both invested in Baedekers and copies of “French in a 
Twinkling,” we were as strange as a pair of deck-hands in a draw- 
ing room. Honestly, we didn’t know what it was all about and 
couldn’t tell a franc from a doubloon, oo /a da from n’est-ce pas, or 
ros’ biff from vin ordinaire. However, we fitted a taxi around us 
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To me the most contemptible thing in the world is the Lothario who kisses and tells. 


and bounded over to a hotel I picked out because it was right 
across the rue from the place where we’d have to draw on our 
letters of credit from time to time. The nearness to our pieces- 
of-eight was all this inn had to recommend it, though it was sup- 
posed to be the nightingale’s sleeve garters, and rea!!y the prices 
were positively brutal! 


Well, for years both me and Hazel had heard what a wild and 
wicked village Paris was and we set forth to look it over with 
delicious little quivers of anticipation romping up and down a 
couple of backs that would give Kitty Gordon pause. We're 
rarin’ to go where deviltry was rampant and we wished to be 
thoroughly shocked or get our money back, one or the other! 
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However, as neither of us is in the habit of commuting between 
Gotham and Paris, we didn’t know where to look for a thrill. 
Several sightseeing invitations were filed with us by the usual 
tourist parties from Idiotic, Nebraska, and Senseless, lowa, but 
these were rejected with thanks. We’d watched these scissor- 


bills perform on the way over and neither of us had any desire’ 


to deliberately take punishment in habit-forming doses. 

A sign outside the hotel manager’s office boasted that they 
had somebody inside on exhibition who could speak English 
That was a barefaced lie, as we found out when we interviewed 
this braggart. His name was Duprez and he rolled a nasty eye 
at us and shrugged a vicious shoulder, but honestly he spoke 
English as if he had picked it up in Afghanistan! M. Duprez gave 


‘us the only two chairs in his office and bowed incessantly, while 


Hazel opened her “French in a Twinkling” and hastily scanned 
the pages. 

“Listen, Mister Monseer,”’ she says, “parley vous English, 
siv vous play?” 

“But yes,” says this master mind, ‘and Mademoiselle spiks 
vairy well Frangais, no is it not?”’ 

“T love that!’ says Hazel, a bit steamed. ‘What are you doing 
—clowning?” 

“Oh, not of the ali, Mademoiselle, not of the all!’ says Dizzy. 
“Of how do you must have my assistance?” 

“We crave excitement!” says Hazel. “We got a yen to see 
Paris and see it right, get me? Eventually, why not now? Where 
do we go?” 

“Ah!” says Duprez, with plenty hand waving. “I would 
offer the Champs Elysées, the Louvre, the Arc-de-Triomphe, la 
Place de !a Concorde, le Palais de Justice, le ‘s 

“For crying out loud!” butts in Hazel impatiently. “We don’t 
wish souvenir post-cards, we want to step out and get some 
laughs. We’d like to personally inspect the Latin Quarter, the 
Montmartre, the Dead Rat Café, the Follies—eh—Bergerear, 
or what have you?” 

A wicked grin appeared slowly on the face of M. Duprez and 
he commenced to swel! up like a mump. He gazed longingly first 
at me and then at Hazel and winked, quite suggestively. Hazel’s 
lovely eyebrows lowered and then without any preliminary she 
stepped over and soundly slapped the gentleman’s face. 

“Keep your thoughts out of your eyes, Frenchie!’’ she says, 
three icicles on each word. 

To my great surprise, our charming vis-d-vis didn’t appear to 
be the least bit offended at being smacked in the profile. Really, 
he seemed to take it as a matter of course and simply distributed 
a pleasant smile evenly amongst us both. Then, having failed 
to build himself up with us, he suggested that we hire a guide for 
a week and we'd see all the Paris we could take. We decided that 
was a good thought and ordered one. Still smiling, Duprez 
pressed a button. It worked and pretty soon in came Mr. Guide. 
Honestly, this specimen was about the size and complexion of a 
demi-tasse and looked 
like an escaped murderer, 
hungry for another vic- 
tim. But Duprez assured 
us that the newcomer 
knew more about Paris 
than Victor Hugo and 
likewise spoke sixty-nine 
languages, or two more 
than there are. We found 
out later that he spoke 
the last two better than 
the others. He was a 
wow, no fooling! 

Hazel sternly com- 
mands M. Duprez to 
proposition our guide in 
English, so we'll know ~ 
whether we’re getting a 
pushing around or not. 

“But certainment 
Mademoiselle!” says 
Duprez and turns to the 
guide. “Pig!” he says 
courteously, “prepare 
now to escort those lady Jf 
from here to there with 
the utmost speed and pre- 
cision. Comprenes vous? 

Do you afford them 
enough of the merriment 


>= 


they will enrich you with two hundred francs. Show them the 
this and show them the that. Do you but call me one improper 


name, I will have those gendarmes at your heels. Alles!” 

The guide 'et forth a moan and wagged his head from side to 
side. ‘Playmate of dogs!’’ he says to M. Duprez, with character- 
istic old world politeness, ‘‘cochon, descendant of thieves—I ask 
three hundred francs for those magnifique service I do for those 
beautiful mademoiselles. Name of a name of a name of a x 

“We'll give you ome hundred francs and not another nicke! if 
you cry your eyes out!” I cut him off. “Come on, guide, do 
your stuff!” 

“Yes,”’ says Hazel, stamping her foot, “finish your act some 
other time. Let’s go places!” 

‘*Allons!” says the guide—and the panic was on! 

Well, to dwarf a tall story, we frittered away almost a week 
and two barrels of francs seeing Paris, and really I must say 
that we were a bit disappointed with the results. The well 
known town just didn’t click. Most of the time it rained day 
and night in a way that nobody but Noah could appreciate and 
we both caught beautiful colds. The population conducted 
itself quite decorously, as far as me and Hazel were able to see 
—musical comedies, Americanized French farces and joke books 
to the contrary. In fact, Haze! gloomily remarked that she’d 
had much more fun in Paterson, N. J., and she don’t think the 
vin ordinaire of La Belle France is a fearful lot better than the 
drug store gin of La Belle United States. Well, really, that’s 
what I call carrying patriotism to the 


extreme. I’ve been in Paterson and 
I’ve also tasted that pharmaceutical 
poison! 


Our guide, who got intimate enough | 
with us to disclose his name as Georges 

and his home as Morocco, took us to 
theaters and cafés in Montmartre 
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“William,” I says, “you should be able 
to sell electric fans to the Eskimos!” 
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84 William Tells 


alleged to be the deadfalls of the apaches and their wild women. 
Tomato sauce! As Hazel and me are case-hardened Broadwayites 
we found the jollity and attempts at the daring a bit forced. To 
tell you the truth, the greatest excitement we were having was 
trying to order a meal in a language we neither spoke, read, wrote 
nor understood. Honestly, the so called wicked Montmartre as 
displayed to us by Georges of Paris and Morocco reminded me of 
Philadelphia with a bun on! 

We were fed up with the French capital and about ready 
to check out of it when along came William and we learned about 
Paris from him. 

Hazel blew into our hostelry from a shopping expedition one 
afternoon with a gentleman escort, and as that was not what she 
told me she was going shopping for, I sat erect and took obser- 
vation. Busy doing nothing, I’d been waiting for her in the re- 
ception room and that’s where she introduced me to her find as 
William Richardson Van Cleve II, son of the billionaire near- 
beer king. I threw him a smile and shook hands pleasantly 
enough, but that didn’t mean I was positive he was really as 
advertised. Bill was young and distinguished looking and there 
was something about his face that was strangely familiar to me. 
I was satisfied I had seen this fellow somewhere before, but I 
couldn’t remember where. Ever have a face slip your memory 
like that and annoy you to death? 

Strangely enough, a swiftly passing glint of recognition like- 
wise lighted up William’s eyes as he saw me—in fact, we both 
remarked on the thing but were unable to place each other, 
then! When the charming Hazel introduced me to William as 


Honestly, you'd think our lives 
depended on each decision 


Will made from soup to nuts. 


“Gwendolyn Calhoun, of the Virginia Calhouns,” I was a bit 
startled to say the least! A few minutes afterwards I got another 
shock when Hazel’s heavy boy friend called her “Miss Deveraux.” 
Although I was plenty amused and much mystified by this 
strange thomas foolery on her part, I remained loyal to the young 
lady and played up to the deception, though intending to ask her 
for the answer at my earliest convenience. 

William worked fast and managed to make a dinner en- 
gagement with us for the following night—not a difficult feat. 
Almost immediately afterwards he bowed out, carelessly re- 
marking that he must hasten away to cable his brokers “‘re- 
garding a million dollar deal’ he was negotiating in the rue 
Wall, New York. As William airily made this announcement, 
the hypnotized Hazel, who hates money the same way J. P. 
Morgan dislikes a ticker, looked at him swooningly. But really, 
as I’ve met two hundred thousand of these boys at the St. Moe 
switchboard whose patter is the same as William’s, I regarded his 
vanishing shapely back through narrowed eyes and began to get 
thoughtful. Oh, lots thoughtful! 

In the privacy of our boudoir that night, Hazel furnished me 
with a complete inventory of William Richardson Van Cleve II. 
From Hazel’s prejudiced viewpoint, Bill was something more 
than the feline’s haberdashery and she had stumbled across him 
under double romantic—almost movie—circumstances. While 
shopping in one of Monsieur Rue’s cute little alleys, she had mis- 
laid her sense of direction, and her inability to talk any more 
Paris than a rabbit had made her predicament real serious. As 
if that wasn’t more than ample to drive our heroine to distrac- 
tion, along came one of those desperate apaches we’d been dy- 
ing to see, snatched Hazel’s purse and was running away with it, 
when Hon. William Richardson Van Cleve II appeared on 
the scene. William ran the thief ragged, caught him, cuffed him 
soundly and restored the wide-eyed Hazel’s purse. You.can’t 
laugh that off and Will knew it, so still working with smooth and 
effective speed he then introduced himself to Hazel and took her 
to luncheon. There you are—simple, wasn’t it? 

But really I’ve learned to become millionaire-proof and was 
only mildly interested in William, who so far had thrilled me 
about as much as it thrills a camel 
to look at some sand. What I was 
exceedingly interested in was in 
keeping the fun-loving Hazel from 
harm in gay Paree. So I cut in on 
her cooings about William the great. 

“Listen, young lady,” I says 
severely, “I have a few questions to 
ask you. What’s the big idea of 
tagging me ‘Gwendolyn Calhoun of 
the Virginia Calhouns’ and telling 
that big—eh—your boy friend 
William that your name’s 
Deveraux?” 

Hazel smiles like a baby—an 
impish one. 

“What’s wrong with those 
names?” she asks me. “I think 
they’re real cute.” 

“Outside of the fact that they’re 
not ours, there’s nothing the matter 
with them,” I admit. “But if you 
wanted to give William a run around 
why not say we were Cleopatra and 
Salome and be done with it?” 

“Too common,” pronounces Hazel. 
“And anyhow, neither of us are those 
kind of girls and you know it! But 
you take Miss Deveraux and Miss 
Calhoun and there’s a couple of 
names that mean something. There’s 
—well, there’s stuff to them, if you 
know what I mean.  They’re 
aristocratic and they just ooze Fifth 
Avenue. I certainly wasn’t going to 
tell William Richardson Van Cleve 
second heir to the near-beer millions, 
that I’m Hazel Killian, a show girl, 
and you’re merely a phone oper- 
ator!” 

“Why not?” I demanded, com- 
mencing to burn a trifle. “I’ve been 
connected with some of the best 
families in New York!” 
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“Pig a: says Duprez courteously, “prepare now to escort those lady from here to there.” 


“By telephone!” sneers Hazel cattily. “No, the switchboard 
operator and the chorus girl thing is out and if you tell William 
different I’ll be off you for life. I’m not going to kill this cotil- 
lion leader’s interest at the very start, when I’m more than an 
even money bet right now to drag him to the altar!” 

“T think you’re hysterical, myself!” I says. “If you wanted to 
offer a tasty cognomen for William’s enjoyment, why didn’t you 
introduce me by my rea} name—isn’t there a world of class to 
Gladys Murgatroyd?” 

Hazel looked pensive. ‘That name does smack of the drawing 
room,” she says, “but then it also has a phony sound. It’s 
always struck me as. apple sauce and I wouldn’t risk it with 
such a judge of aristocratic names as anyone entitled William 
Richardson Van Cleve second must be!”’ 

Don’t you love that? 

Well, honestly, Haze! raved about sweet William until some- 
thing like two a.m. Her lifelong ambition had been to pull a 
Follies, viz., a first class elopement with the handsome handi- 
cap of some wealthy family, and Mr. Van Cleve II looked like 
a wonderful opportunity. 

“Maybe we’ll continue around the world from Paris on our 
honeymoon,” she remarks dreamily. ‘‘I’d love to see the road to 
Mandalay that Shakespeare wrote that song about.” 

“Tt wasn’t Shakespeare, it was Longfellow,” I corrected her. 
“Do you mean to tell me that this William asked you to marry 
him on a three hour acquaintance?” 

“Well—yes and no,” says Hazel. “He kasn’t asked, but he’s 
certainly looked matrimony and don’t think he hasn’t!”’ 

I really couldn’t give Hazel an argument on that. My girl 
friend has baby-stared into plenty masculine corneas and she 
certainly should know! 

Nevertheless, I wasn’t satisfied that William Richardson Van 
Cleve II was all he appeared to be on the surface. Somehow I 
distrusted his too self-assured manner and I was no little suspi- 
cious of his nonchalant use of the noun “millions.” The famil- 
iarity of his face puzzled me, too. I began to feel some real 
alarm for my enthusiastic roommate. 

“Hazel,” I says seriously, “you better go slow or you’ll win 
yourself a lot of grief. Paris is full of these sleek young wolves 


who prey on innocent little girls like us. I’ll bet the first thing 
you know that synthetic millionaire’s son will be putting the bee 
on you for beaucoup francs. He——” 

“What an awful squawker you’re getting to be!” butts in 
Hazel, burning up. ‘Always putting in a rap for somebody. I 
imagine you think Dempsey used a hypodermic on Firpo! 
Listen, tend to your own knitting. I’m nobody’s fool and 
any member of the needless sex who could get a dime from me 
could also send a flock of camels galloping through the eye of a 
needle!” 

The debate over William got so warm that I finally turned the 
light out and stumbled asleep, leaving the angry Hazel talking 
matters over with her own sweet self. 

However, although me and Hazel have known each other 
personally for years we’re still good friends, so as usual the next 
morning we declared an armistice, spending most of the afternoon 
dolling up for our dinner engagement with William. We’d each 
had the presence of mind to imbibe in evening gowns of a most 
intoxicating nature, and both of us can wear anything and start 
an epidemic of neck-stretching anywheres from beach to ball- 
room. When William arrived in immaculate evening dress, as 
the saying goes, he really seemed to be a bit dazed by the com- 
bined effect of me and Hazel on his vision. He bucked up man- 
fully, however, and took us to Ciro’s for nourishment. 

Well, except for the irritation I felt at being unable to remember 
where I had seen this young lady-killer before, the evening was a 
success of the first water. Me and Hazel attracted as much at- 
tention as a lump of sugar would from a famished fly, the hand- 
some William was two feet past perfection as a host, the dinner 
was a famine victim’s dream and the wine exceedingly better 
than the Long Island Scotch now current in New York. As 
I was supposed to be something from Virginia, I switched my 
patter from Broadwayese to “you-all” and “suh,” and I was care- 
ful to call a door “doah.”” This had Hazel on the verge of convul- 
sions but seemed to goal Mr. William. 

Will spoke French as if he’d been born in the Louvre, so we 
wisely left the selection of the foodstuffs to him. That was cer- 
tainly a good thought, because the near-beer king’s descendant 
turned out to be an artist of the old (Continued on page II0) 
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By O. O. MLA 
A Group of Our 
erious Young ‘Thinkers 


Henry Raleigh 


Tllustretion by 


EING just the sap of the family tree, I am naturally 

quite awed by the intellectualist. 
To one who has a predilection to laugh when Chaplin 
is whanged on the sit-spot, to cry when Al Jolson sings 
mammy songs, to eat Childs’ butter cakes, read movie captions 
out loud and faithfully follow the comic strips, there is something 
gosh-awful in the contemplation of Freudian phenomena, Ibsen 

dramas and the Dadaistic drivel. 

After a while one begins to feel the chilling blight stupidity im- 
poses. Grecian-robed ladies with chaplets in their hair who 
leap after butterflies do not slow me up in my gum-chewing. 
Abstruse problems bewilder me. I do not even know where Mr. 
Kinstein lives in the Bronx. 

I can’t burlesque Homer. I don’t know any cute piano 
tricks. I don’t call Heywood Broun “Hey.” I see no good 
reason fer poking fun at Eddie Guest, Doctor Frank Crane or 
other philosophers of cheer. And I can’t get excited about 
Conrad or Herman Melville. 

I’m not at all “arty.” I read the “glad books” and really 
prefer them to the depressing Russian tomes with consumptive, 
sex-starved heroines. And it has always struck me the Rota- 
rians have a lot of fun and accomplish much good. 

I am in a perpetual sweat for fear some person some day out 
of a clear sky will ask me what are my opinions of the Dred Scott 
decision. 

In short, I’m a hopeless low-brow. If I had one more hair on 
my chest I am sure I would at the moment be swinging from 
limb to limb in a far off jungle. 

There is in New York a band of intelligentsia known as “A 
Group of Our Serious Young Thinkers.” It is their self-imposed 
task to think for the poor nit-wits who are known as the public. 

They will think for it anywhere—on the premises or while 
you wait. Their snappiest thinking, however, is done in the 
studios when the lights are low and the incense is smoldering. 

The camp-followers sit at their feet, chins cupped in hands, 
to listen as pearls of wisdom drop from fluted lips and cry, 
“Ha, ha, that’s a good one. I'll take another cocktail.’ The 
thinkers never lack this sort of an audience, cs long as the 
cocktails last. 

The group represents adolescent genius in the loom of time. 
Having discarded swaddling clothes and climbed down from their 
high chairs, they are out to ride knowledge to a fall. They go in 
for things, if you know what I mean. 

Gross people who do not succumb to their brilliant reasoning 
have ‘‘complexes.” Those who don’t like symbolical plays have 
adenoids. And those who don’t get a kick out of the shoe- 
dauber style of art should die at sunrise on the gibbet. 

At a certain hotel they have their round table to which they 
bring out-of-town words and phrases and where they gather 
to brighten the universe with neophytic wit. Their effort is to 
make the rest of the world feel hopelessly stupid while they raise 
intellectual Old Harry. 

They ‘“‘wise-crack”” about the higher things—what Aris- 
tophanes remarked at the Acropolis, and then they titter and 
titter. It is told that one of them tried publicly to show his disdain 
for Will Rogers because of his persistent use of ‘‘ain’t.” And it is 
recorded that Rogers took a reef in his chewing gum and replied, 
“T notice a lot of guys who ain’t sayin’ ain’t, ain’t eatin’.” 

After Sinclair Lewis wrote ‘Babbitt,’ they thought up calling 
every man who wears white socks, owns a suburban home and 
has the community spirit, ‘a Babbitt.” This appellation indi- 
cates that such a creature cannot refer to Miss Barrymore as 
Ethel or Arthur Hopkins as ‘“‘Hop.”’ 


The serious thinkers are expert in the art of the snicker. They 
curl a mean sneering lip. While no one of them has rocked the 
universe with intellectual bolts, should anyone else not belonging 
to the clan happen to write a first-class novel or play they gather 
together and snicker. 

It well nigh killed the group when Owen Davis won the Pulitzer 
prize for the best play of the then current season. Davis started 
to fame writing “Edna the Pretty Typewriter” and other blood- 
curdling melodramas of the ten, twent’ and thirt’ variety. 

For a long, long time they had been prodding Davis and hold- 
ing up his alleged mediocrity to public scorn. Also, they hurled 
their javelins at a play called “Abie’s Irish Rose,” which had one 
of the longest runs on Broadway. 

Neither are they able to laugh off Harold Bell Wright’s pen- 
chant for continuing to write best sellers. Such accomplish- 
ments wound them deeply. It only goes to prove their con- 
tention that morons will yet rule the arts. 

A few of the serious thinkers are newspaper columnists and 
dramatic critics, but the majority are scribbling pick-thanks 
attached to obscure journals. 

They are weighted down with erudition and the roaringest 
josh in their lives is that so many profound bores outside of the 
charmed circle can really attempt to grapple with the “vital 
things” of life. As they would say, it is naif. Oh, very! 

“Log-rolling” is their métier for self-elevation. This is a 
term applied to reciprocal back-scratching. If one of the think- 
ers writes a play, a short story, a bit of verse or a novel, the others 
slide down the brass poles, gallop to their typewriters, wrinkle 
their brows and swell the mighty pean of approval. 

The columnists are continually snatching mixed metaphors 
from the burning and giving joyous yells when they find mis- 
placed commas or infinitives hopelessly split in the writings of 
others. 

If a cross-roads paper carries an item reading “Bill Hopper 
will Tuesday at the county seat,” they caption it “Important if 
True” and thus herald their own sophistication. 

It is their superior contempt for the ordinary things of life 
that gives them the powerful afflatus. Men ‘‘in trade” are par- 
ticularly annoying because they can actually make money with- 
out any knowledge whatsoever of the iambus. Can you picture 
anything so comic? 

Think of a person so deficient in academic instruction that he 
knows nothing of Vergil or Sanskrit and yet somehow is able 
to cruise the Mediterranean in his private yacht. 

Tainted with exotic villagism, the thinkers are convinced that 
flowing ties, need of a barber’s attention and a musty attic are 
absolutely essential for genius to reach real fruition. Didn’t 
Heine die gnawing a crust, they ask? 

Show them the fellow who has built up a million dollar business 
in cloaks and suits and they will laugh themselves hoarse, but 
show them a senseless poem by Gertrude Stein and they will 
out-purr the freshly fed cats at the Bide-a-Wee Home. 

These, then, are Manhattan’s tea table cowboys—the wild 
sort that pursue their deviltry right down to the second rasp- 
berry sundae. Top-heavy and dizzy with learning, they don’t 
give a hurrah for conventions. 

If the pop-eyed poet wants to wear a soiled handkerchief in 
his cuff instead of a nice clean one, he does. For why indeed 
should he bother? Did he not once write an ode to a crushed 
berry? And was it not printed in the House-Painter’s Monthly? 

And should the dramatic critic want to saunter down the aisle 
at a “first night” to shame the devotees of ‘‘what the Well Dressed 
Man is wearing” with a tousled cap and faded sweater, it is his 


lt is their self-imposed task to think for the poor nit-wits known as the public. 


right. His brother critic—the one with the tiny sable on his 
upper lip who knows something of Syriac, goody! goody!—will 
spout a proverb in Latin to prove it. 

Between acts of a new play they clot at the curb and explain 
exactly how the play should be done. They know. Papa sent 
them to Harvard. 

But of course, they argue, the “mob” wouldn’t understand. 
All of their stuff is far over the heads of ordinary mortals. A 
well known producer once sent them debouching from the lobby 


by inquiring, “Why is it you boys who know so much of the 
theater have never written a play?” To this day they give him 
mean looks. 

The intellectual syndicate, of course, isn’t dangerous and so 
far has done no harm. 

They are really nice boys and when they shuck off their hoity- 
toity ways and look through the right end of the telescope they 
are going to see that after all they have furnished a lot of amuse- 
ment. Even if the world did fail to take them seriously. 
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LL that night after the return of Peter’s outlaw 
father to his forest hiding-place near the 
settlement Mona Guyon had not slept. 
The dozen log cabins of Five Fingers lay 

like great shadows in the slumbering stillness, and 
in that stillness she heard the clock in her bedroom 
tick off every second of the hours. Even the gentle 
whisper of the wind outside and the pure and almost 
devotional softness of the moon glow brought no relief 
to the tension under which her nerves were fighting. 

Until these hours she had never believed that an 
answered prayer could bring with it a grimness and 
torture of tragedy like that which was descending 
upon her life and Peter’s. For she believed in praver, 
and through her implicit faith Peter had come to be- 
lieve in it. From the day he had come to Five 
Fingers, a hungry and homeless boy seeking the pro- 
tection which his father could no longer give him, she 
had asked God to make it possible some day for that 
father to come back to him. And Peter, loving 
her and believing in her, had prayed with her. 

And a few hours ago answer had come to their 
prayer. After six years of dodging the law as a fox 
eludes the hounds, Donald McRae had returned to 
see his boy. They were out there now, together, hid- 
den in a little cabin deep back in the forest near the 
beaver pond—and out in that loneliness Mona knew 
their two hearts were torn between happiness and 
despair, just as .er own was breaking under the sus- 
pense of the crash which tomorrow must bring. And 
this tragedy which she faced now seemed even darker 
and more pregnant with the evil of disaster and un- 
happiness than that other catastrophe of years ago, when asa 
little child she had lost both father and mother in a great 
storm on Lake Superior. 

It was past midnight, and half a dozen times she had fought 
back the desire to steal quietly from her room, tiptoe down the 
stairs and go to Simon McQuarrie’s cabin that she might confide 
in him all that had happened that afternoon. Only Peter’s 
warning to keep their secret locked tightly in her own breast 
held her back. Yet in Simon rested her last hope, for from the 
first day Peter had come into the old Scotchman’s life he had 


found home—and a protection and love which in Mona’s thoughts 
made him almost of Simon’s flesh and blood. The impulse to 
go to him—to be false to Peter for the first time in her life— 
was a torment in her brain, and where one little voice had urged 
her at first a hundred added their insistence now. Slowly the 
revolt became a.conviction that it was right and reasonable she 
should go to Simon, in spite of her promise to Peter. 

And so, in the moon glow, she put on a dress and braided her 
long dark hair. Quietly she opened the door to her room and 
went down the stairs, making no sound to disturb Pierre and 
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Josette Gourdon—who had been father and mother to her since 
the day Pierre had almost lost his life in saving her from the sea. 
A slim, pale figure, she crossed the clearing and paused in the 
shadow of the cabin where the Scotchman lived. _Instinctively 
she looked up at Peter’s window, even though she knew he was 
in the forest with his father. Then she knocked on the door. 
Her heart throbbed as she listened for a response inside. It 
seemed to beat loudly, as if crying out against her faithlessness 
in breaking a promise to Peter. She knocked again, and in a 
moment she could hear Simon moving. She counted his 
slow footsteps as they came across the floor. Then the door 
opened, and his tall, gaunt figure stood above her, swathed in a 
nightgown that fell to the toes of his feet. At any other time 
Mona would have laughed at the grotesqueness of his appear- 
ance as he stared down into her white face, with a nightcap on the 
back of his head. 

He reached out a hand. “Ange!” he gasped. “You! What 
is the matter?” 

She slipped past him and closed the door. 

“Please light a lamp,” she said. ‘‘Please——’ 

Simon struck a match, The flare of it illumined his face, 
tense and set in its amazement. When the lamp was lighted he 
took down a coat from a peg in the wall and put it on. Then he 
turned to Mona again. She stood before him with her hands 
clasped at her breast, and in her dark eyes was a look that alarmed 
him. And he could’see in her bare throat the little heart-beating 
throb that always came when she was stirred by deep emotion. 

With a desperate little cry she caught his hand. ‘Something 
terrible has happened,” she whispered. ‘Something—you 
should know. But T promised Peter. I promised him I would 


*“There—grinning down at us,” 
cried Mona, “was the man 
Peter's father had been run- 
ning away from—and Simon— 
Simon—it was Aleck Curry!” 


tell no one—not even you. But I've got to turn that promise 
into a lie. If I don’t——” The words broke on her lips. And 


‘then: ‘‘Peter’s father has come back. He is with Peter now in 
‘the cabin near the beaver pond!” 


Simon McQuarrie stood back from her, his hands dropping 
slowly and limply to his sides. Then he raised one of them as 
if to brush a shadow from his forehead, and his nightcap fell to 
the floor. ‘Donald McRae—has come back!”’ he repeated, and 
the deep lines in his face softened as Mona looked at him, and 
joy trembled in his voice when he spoke. ‘Thank God, Ange! 
Why do you think it is so terrible? We have waited and hoped 
for a long time——” He stopped. What he saw in her face 
and eyes swept a sudden change into his own, and he caught her 
arm as the gladness died on his lips. ‘Has anything hap- 
pened?” he demanded. ‘Has anything happened—to Peter— 
or to Donald McRae?” 

She began telling him in a low voice, while Simon stared at 
her, with his big hands reaching out as if to grip at something in 
the space between them. 

“T was at the beaver pond when Peter’s father staggered out 
of the willows and almost fell at my feet. I didn’t know who the 
man was, but he was sick and tired and starving—so hungry he 
ate carrots I had meant for the beavers. I gave him our lunch, 
and while he was eating I learned he was Peter’s father. It 
made me happy. Peter was coming to join me, and I told Donald 
McRae. He begged me not to let Peter know he was there. 
He wanted to hide in the bushes, and look at him without being 
seen, and then go away again. He said that was why he had 
come back—just to get a look at his boy. He told me the police 
were after him again, that they were driving him like a rat from 
hole to hole, and that his presence could only bring unhappiness 
and tragedy to Peter. So he hid in the willows, and Peter 
came.” 


“And then?” 
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“Tn the end Peter’s father staggered out of the bushes, and I 
left them together. Peter called me a little later and I ran back. 
Donald McRae was on the ground and at first I thought he was 
dead. Not until then did I realize how terribly sick and weak he 
was. We were on our knees beside him when he looked up, and 
there—there—grinning down at us—was the man Peter’s father 
had been running away from. Oh, he was terrible—big and 
sweaty-and leering down at us, almost laughing in his triumph, 
and—Simon—Simon—it was Aleck Curry!” 

Her despair broke in a sobbing cry, and now the bones of 
Simon’s hands made a snapping sound as he clenched them, and 
his thin, hard face was gray in the lamp glow. 

“They made him a corporal in the Provincial Police a year 
ago,” he said, speaking with grim calmness. ‘What happened 
ther, Mona?” 

“When Aleck went to put the manacles on Peter’s father 
there was a fight—a terrible fight—and Aleck tried to kill 
Peter with a gun. He shot twice. I helped with a stone, and 
at last Peter got him into the pond, and almost drowned him. 
His father was still unconscious when we carried him to the 
cabin. Then Peter took Aleck down to his boat and to the 
little rock island two miles out from the shore. He is there 
now—a prisoner. And—what will happen to Peter? What 
can the law do to him?” 

Simon paced slowly back and forth across the floor. His face 
was a mask of iron. His long nightgown flapped about his feet, 
and again his big, hard hands hung limp and straight at his 
sides. 

“Tf Aleck escapes from the island and arrests Peter, or reports 
the affair to headquarters, it means the penitentiary,” he said 
as if speaking to himself rather than to Mona. “And that is 
what will happen—if Curry has his way. He hates Peter. He 
would like to see Donald McRae hung, and Peter in prison, and 
you A tigerish gleam was in his eyes as he faced her. 
“Why didn’t Peter kill him when he had the chance?” he cried, 
as for a single moment his self-control broke its leash. ‘“‘As a 
boy he was a brute and a bully, and as a man his soul is that 
of a monster—even though now he is a part of the law. He 
wanted you—always. I know it and could see it even when 
you were children. And for what he wants he would wreck 
the world. Why didn’t Peter kill him? Why—with these 
two hands——” He reached out his long arms and his fingers 
closed like talons of steel. Then he checked his passion. His 
arms dropped again. “But it is best he didn’t,” he finished. 
“It is best—even though a snake has a better right to live 
than Aleck Curry.” 

He continued his pacing across the floor, and with each step 
his stern face grew harder until at last it seemed to have no emo- 
tion at all—the hard, set, fighting face which Simon McQuarrie 
always turned upon his enemies. For a few moments he seemed 
to forget Mona. Then he asked: 

“What is Peter going to do? What does he plan to do?” 

The question was so sharp it sent a little shiver through her, 
and Simon’s eyes were looking at her with the steely coldness 
of ice. 

“IT don’t know. Peter doesn’t know—except that he means 
to keep Aleck Curry on the island until his father is well and can 
get safely away.” 

Simon grunted. “You mean the rock with nothing on it— 
two miles straight out from the beaver pond?” 

“Ves,” 

The fingers of Simon’s hands were twisting again. 

“Constable Carter dropped in on us late this afternoon,” he 
said shortly. ‘He told Pierre and Dominique he was on his way 
into the Georgian Bay country and would rest here for a few days, 
He lied. He’s working with Aleck Curry, and if Aleck doesn’t 
show up soon—if he starts smoke signals going out on the island, 
and Carter sees them “ 

“Aleck hasn’t any matches,” Mona interrupted him quickly. 
“Peter took them away from him.” 

Simon’s face was lighted for an instant by a flash of exulta- 
tion. “Peter is improving,” he conceded. “If he had only used 
as good judgment at the beaver pond, when he could have rid 
us of this snake forever i 

Mona’s cry of horror stopped him. In a moment he was at 
her side, and his long arms were about her tenderly. “I didn’t 
mean that, Ange!” he cried, trying to laugh as he saw the agony 
of fear in her eyes. “It’s a bad situation, so bad that I don’t 
see a way out for Peter just now—but we won’t kill Aleck, and 
we'll get Peter out of it somehow. He was right in making you 
promise not to tell anyone, and I'll keep it all to myself—even 
from Peter and my old friend Denald McRae—until Carter 


leaves the settlement. I’ll manage to get him away in a day or 
two. And meanwhile you and Peter must keep Curry on the 
island, and watch every step you take so that Carter won’t get 
suspicious. And above everything else—most important of all— 
don’t tell Peter you have confided in me. Let me know every- 
thing that happens, but don’t tell Peter that I know. Do you 
understand, Mona?” 

She nodded her head and said: “Yes, I understand. I 
won’t let Peter know. And I'll tell you—everything.”’ 

His arms drew her a little closer, and in him above all other 
men she had faith in that ‘moment. Then with the gentleness 
which love for Mona and Peter had bred into his stern 
nature he led her to the door. 

“You must go home now, and to bed,” he said. ‘It is your 
fight as well as Peter’s, and you mustn’t let anyone see that you 
are worried tomorrow—especially Carter.” He opened the door 
quietly and she slipped out. ‘Good night, Ange!” 

“Good night!’ she whispered back. 


For a little while Mona hesitated in the shadow of the tall: 
spruce tree that grew not far from Simon’s door. She could hear 
her heart beating as she looked back at the light in the cabin.: 
She was glad it was over, glad she had told Simon the truth, even: 
as she thought of her promise to Peter. 

Yet one thing she had kept to herself, and for a moment she 
felt the urge to go back and confide in the iron-willed Scotchman 
her own personal fear of Aleck Curry. Never until this night 
had she been afraid of him. She had defied and hated him as a: 
young girl, and as she grew older had loathed and repulsed him, 
for the persistence of his passion. To fear him had never en-, 
tered her head, even in the days when once or twice she had used 
her hands in defending herself against his unwelcome atten- 
tions. 

But now she knew that Aleck’s hour had come. Even though 
he was temporarily a prisoner on the island, he held her happi- 
ness and Peter’s fate in the hollow of his hand. That fact, its 
significance, its terrible import for her, she had seen in Aleck’s 
exultant face and eyes at the pool. In that hour his joy and 
triumph was not that he had run down Peter’s father, but 
that she at last had come within the reach of his desires. 
And the fight had added to his mastery, for it had outlawed 
Peter and had given to the man she hated the final power to 
wreck her world. And she, of all that world, was the only one 
who knew what Aleck’s price for the freedom of those she loved 
would be. 

The thought was a monstrous thing in her brain. She had 
fought it, had beaten it back with the strength of her wiil, and 
she struggled with it again as she turned away from the light in 
Simon’s window. Her hands clenched and a bit of savagery 
leaped through her blood as she went again through the moon- 
light. She had seen the deadly fire in the Scotchman’s eyes, and 
that fire was now in her own. Over and over she told her- 
self that she was still unafraid of Aleck Curry. Her lips whis- 
pered the words. But in her heart, fixed and implacable, 
remained the fear. 

She had almost reached the shadow of Pierre Gourdon’s cabin 
when 4 figure stepped out to meet her. It was Peter. His 
startled face questioned her in the moonlight. 

“T thought you were asleep,” he said in a low voice. “And so 
—I was passing under your window. I wanted to be near you 
for a few moments.” 

He put his arms about her and looked anxiously into her face, 
and then he laid his lips against her soft hair. 

“Tt was impossible.” She shivered against him. “I un- 
dressed, as you told me to do, and I went to bed. But I had to 
get up. I kept thinking, thinking—until I felt like screaming, 
or jumping out of my window and running to you.” 

“You are a little frightened, Ange—after what happened at 
the pool. But it will all come out right. Aleck is safe. He 
can’t harm us——” 

Her arms tightened about him. 

“Peter, you don’t need to hide anything from me. We’re 
both thinking the same thing—afraid of the same thing. It’s 
Aleck Curry—and what he will do when he gets off the island. 
We can keep him there until your father is well and safe. But 
after that—what will happen to you?” 

Peter tried tolaugh. “They can’t do anything worse than send 
me to prison, and if they do that—would you mind waiting for 
me, Ange?” 

She knew the effort he was making to speak lightly, almost 
playfully, and her heart throbbed with the eager quickness of 
ber answer. “I would wait for you all my life, Peter.” 


4 


With a sudden movement he drew her into the shadow of the 
cahin. His eyes were searching the farther edge of the clearing. 

“Look!” he said. 

Her eyes pierced the moon glow. And then, dimly, she saw 
a moving shadow. It came nearer, and turned toward Simon’s 
cabin. Instinctively she guessed who it was, but waited for 
Peter to speak. 

“T found him nosing around when I returned to the settle- 
ment,” he said. “A little while ago he was here, looking up at 
your window; then he went to Simon’s, and afterward sneaked 
off into the edge of the forest. I don’t know who he is, but I 
was within ten feet of him and he wears a uniform like Aleck’s. 
He is watching for dad. He is also suspicious and is wondering 
why Aleck doesn’t show up.” 


**Good-by—lover—sweetheart.” Mona had said. And she and Simon listened for the last sound of Peter's boat. 


“His name is Carter,” said Mona. ‘He came to Five Fingers 
this afternoon.” et 
For a long time they stood in the shadow of the cabin, and the 
sleepy stillness of the night with its soft chirping of crickets and as 
gentle murmuring of the lake surf brought a soothing peace to a 
Mona. With Peter’s arms about her she was no longer afraid. a 
He told her what had happened since she left his father. Twice 


Donald McRae had awakened from his sleep of exhaustion and 4 
had asked for her. ee 
A thrill of pleasure was in Peter’s voice as he told her this; it ee 


made him happy to know that his father loved her, and that ‘ 
he even whispered her name in his feverish slumber. Some day 
the whole of their prayer would be answered; things would turn 
out right; and they would all be happy. 
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A sound came strangely above the moaning roar of heat-wind and flame; and rising up Mona 


Not until he had gone, and ske was alone in her room, did 
Mona note how swiftly the time had passed. The hour hand of 
the little clock was at three. She did not undress, but sat down 
at her window, with her face turned toward the coming of the 
dawn. And now that Peter’s love and the unbreakable strength 
of his optimism were no longer at her side, her thoughts began 
pressing upon her again, dispelling the comfort he had given her 
and weakening once more her faith and hope in what the day 
would bring. She was giad she had confided in Simon, for he 
was the rock to which she clung. And yet—what could Simon 
do? Wherein was he less helpless than herself—or Peter? 

She raised her head to meet the first rose-flush of the dawn. 
But this morning there was no responsive thrill in Mona’s breast. 


A question was repeating itself in her brain. Would she be able 
to go through the day without giving herself away? Could she 
meet Pierre and Josette Gourdon, and Marie Antoinette, and 
Father Albanel, and Adette and Jame Clamart—and not let 
them see ker torture? Would it show in her face when she met 
Carter, of the Provincial Police? 

Until the first white spirals of smoke began rising from the 
cabin chimneys she sat at her window. Then she rose, and her 
beautiful face was almost stern in its resolution. She let the 
sunlight stream into her room, and in its radiance she unbraided 
her hair and brushed it until it lay about her in the rippling glory 
that made Peter the happiest and proudest of all men. She 
dressed it carefully, and tried to sing as she made herself ready to 
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saw a man bent under a limp burden. 


help Josette with the breakfast—for she always sang in this first 
hour of the day. But the notes seemed to stifle her this morning. 
It was then, looking out from her window, that she saw a 
grayish haze rising between her and the face of the sun, and the 
smell of it came to her faintly. It was smoke. 

When she went below it was Pierre she met first. 
her. But even then a look of anxiety was in his face. 

“Tt is happening again this year,” he said. ‘The forests to 
the north and west are afire. It will not come near Five Fingers, 
but it makes my heart ache to know that a world is being turned 
dead and black because of someone’s carelessness!” 

So it was the fire which gave Mona an excuse for what was 
lacking in her eves when she went to help Josette with the 


He kissed 


She cried out and a choking voice answered her. 


breakfast. And it was this same fire, with its thickening gloom of 
smoke, which helped her through the day. For to Mona a living 
tree had life and soul, and to see them destroyed in countless 
thousands was a trazedy in her life only a little less terrible than 
the plague of smallpox which had once cast its shadow upon 
Five Fingers. 

She went to Simon’s cabin as soon after breakfast as she could 
make an excuse, and there she met Carter. Her first glimpse of 
him filled her with uneasiness and dislike. He was a hawk- 


nosed, shifty-eyed man in whom nature seemed to have sacri- 
ficed every softening quality to an uncompromising sense of 
duty, and his eyes rested upon her face so intently as Simon in- 
troduced them that she felt her heart tremble. But if he knew 
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of her previous visit to Simon’s cabin, or of her meeting with 
Peter, he gave no evidence of it, and after a casual remark or two 
about the fire he left her alone with the Scotchman. 

A worried look was in McQuarrie’s eyes. 

“I’ve found out more about Carter,” he said. ‘‘He is the best 
man in this division and is never sent out on minor affairs. 
Leaving us so quickly right now shows how clever he is. He 
doesn’t want to create suspicion. He dropped in to ask me the 
best trail northwest, and says he is going to leave in half an hour 
to make a report on the fire. That’s another lie. In the woods he 
is like a cat, and he won’t go half a mile from the settlement. He 
is wondering where Peter is, and if he once gets on his trail ———” 
Suddenly he drew his hands together, and a grim smile 
gathered about his mouth. “If 
Carter goes to that fire I’m going 
with him!” he exclaimed. ‘Five 
Fingers is interested, and he 
cannot very well turn me down. 
I’m not worrying about Aleck 
Curry now. It’s Carter.” 

He left her without another 
word, and went out to overtake 
Carter. 

The rest of the morning Mona 
waited anxiously for Peter. At 
noon, when they were at dinner, 
Pierre Gourdon talked of little 
but the fire. It had surely 
crossed the line of rail thirty 
miles north, he said, and was 
traveling steadily eastward. If 
the wind should quicken and 
swing into the south there would 
be danger to the forests about 
Five Fingers. But the settle- 
ment itself was safe, protected as 
it was by fire-lines and cultivated 
fields on three sides, and Lake 
Superior on the other. 

He wondered where Simon 
McQuarrie was, and asked Mon» 
if she had seen Peter. He sur- 
mised they had gone back to the 
crests of the high ridges to make 
a closer observation of the fire. 
He had already sent out Jame 
Clamart and Poleon Dufresne to 
guard the northein ridges, and if 
the fire threatened to break coast- 
ward all the men in Five Fingers 
would go out to fight it. He had 
made preparations. But he didn’t 
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like the way Peter and Simon were missing, without leaving 


any word behind them. Carter was gone, too. 

Afternoon saw smoke settling like a thin fog about the clearing. 
The sun was entirely hidden. Animals and fowls came up to the 
buildings, and men and women gave up their work to discuss with 
one another the possibilities of the next few hours. A dozen 
times Mona repressed the desire to steal away and go to the little 
cabin where Donald McRae was hidden. She knew Peter was 
there, and now that the smoke was thickening she believed he 
would soon leave for the settlement. 

She noticed how hot and sultry it had grown in the last hour. 
Scarcely a breath of air was stirring, and in the middle of the 
afternoon Adette Clamart insisted that she go with her for a 
swim down in the inlet. While they were in the water Peter 
came up from the lake in a boat. His sail was down and he was 
rowing. Adette Clamart covered her pretty eyes with her two 
hands while he bent over to kiss Mona, and in that moment 
he whispered, “I want to see you in the cabin.” He was acting 
strangely, Mona thought. His face seemed pale. 

A few minutes later she joined him in the cabin. 

“Dad is better,” Peter said. “But tonight I’m going to get 
him away—somewhere. I’m afraid ofthe fire. With a bad wind 
it would be on us in an hour or two. Right now I want to take 
some supplies over to Aleck Curry. Then I’ll come back and see 
you before I return to dad. There’s a little breeze on the lake, 
and I can make the island in an hour. Have you seen Carter?” 

“This morning. He hasn’t been here since then.” 

“And Simon?” 

“He is gone, too.” 

She got a bundle she had prepared and said goed-by to Peter, 
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\ \ HILE J was abroad the last time I happened to 
be reading—rather, attempting to read—a copy of the 
In the literary section I came 
upon a long review of a book by our own James Oliver L 
Curwood—a review that used almost all the adjectives Swet. But the oars rattled again, 
in Dutch in its praise of the story. 

In England, Curwood is a favorite. Wherever you go 
on the Continent, you find his books translated into the 
language of the country. I think he has probably the most 
truly international reputation of any American author. 
None of our writers since Poe and Cooper, with the 
exception of O. Henry, has had such a vogue over there. 

As this is written, Jim 1s up tn the wilds of northern- 
most Quebec getting material for more stories for 
He 1s far beyond the reach of mail 
and telegrams, getting his stories “‘on the hoof,” as he 


but not until he had promised to return directly from the island 
by wavy of the inlet. She watched him until he disappeared in 
the gray haze that hung over the water, and then looked at the 
clock to mark the time he would be returning. Scarcely had she 
done this when a figure stalked past one of the windows. She 
recognized it as Simon McQuarrie. Carter was not with him! 
Mona stole out to the edge of the forest, and then to the begin- 
ning of the long finger of spruce and cedar that reached away out 
to the entrance of Middle Finger Inlet. Half an hour later she 
was on the sand and gravel beach under the big cliff, waiting for 
Peter’s return. And now she noticed a change in the wind. 
Loose tresses of her hair blew seaward. That meant 
the fire would come over the ridges! 
Inanotherquarter of anhour she 
could scarcely see the farther side 
of Middle Finger Inlet. A black 
pall of smoke was creeping closer 
in the north and west. Then, very 
fiintly, she saw something creep- 
ing uplikeaghost out of the smoke 
gloom of the sea. She knew it was 
Peter. He was coming with nerve- 
racking slowness, it seemed to her. 
Yet she did not want to cry out to 
him until he was nearer. He was 
using his oars, and at times there 
wasahalf-minute interval between 
his strokes. Why was he so slow? 
She cried Peter’s name. Her 
voicecarriedstrangely clear. There 
was silence in the boat. The oars 
were resting without a sound. 
“Peter,” she cried again. “Pe- 
ter—I am here—on the point!” 
He must have heard her, and it 
was unusual that he did not an- 


and she could see the shape of the 

boat turning slowly, and then 

growing larger as it came toward 
her. It was odd, too, that Peter 

did not come directly to the 
_ point, but grounded his boat 

among the big rocks fifty yards 
below her—a place where he knew 
it was difficult for her to go. So 
she stood on the white sand, wait- 
ing for him. She could hear his 
boots on the rocks; then she saw 
him approaching through a dusk 
of early twilight thickened by the 
smoke of the fire. 

“Here I am, Peter,” she called softly. 

It did not seem like Peter, for the figure was grotesquely 
large, and slower of movement. She held out her arms, and 
her eyes were glowing. It was the smoke and the dusk that 
made Peter look like that! And then her heart stopped beat- 
ing. The figure was within ten feet of her. It was not Peter. 
It was Aleck Curry! 

In that moment Mona felt for the first time in her life the giv- 
ing way of living tissue under the sudden overwhelming stress of 
complete shock. Strength left her body, her arms dropped limply, 
and she felt herself swaying, as if about to fall. Had there been 
anything near her she would have caught at it. She did not 
know that to Aleck Curry she was betraying no physical sign of 
her weakness—that she was standing like a lifeless creature carved 
out of rock, except that her wide eyes were blazing and her lips 
parted. What seemed an age to her covered but a few seconds. 

What had happened to Peter? 

She did not ask the question. It blazed out of her eyes as 
Aleck advanced until he was almost within arm’s reach of her. 
He had on only shirt and trousers, and he was barefooted. She 
could see his naked throat. And surprise, joy, the knowledge 
of his mastery lay in his heavy face. It was transformed. He 
smiled at her, and his great arms reached out as if he were Peter 
and she would come into them. 

“T mode a bargain with Peter,’ he said, “and he changed 
places with me. I made him see how much it meant for him, 
and for his father, and for you. I'd let his father go and forget 
everything—for something I want. So he changed places with 
me, and I’ve come to see you. Lucky you’re here. Lucky 
you called.” (Continued on page 146) 


[R. L.] 
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HE late Sir Rupert Lakenheath, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

M.V.O., was one of those men at whom their countries 

point with pride. Until his retirement on a pension in the 

year 1906, he had been gov..nor of various insanitary 
outposts of the British Empire situated around the equator, and 
as such had won respect and esteem from all. A kindly editor of 
my acquaintance secured for me the job of assisting the widow of 
this great administrator to prepare his memoirs for publication; 
and on a certain summer afternoon I had just finished arraying 
myself suitably for my first cal! on her at her residence in Thurloe 
Square, South Kensington, when there was a knock at the door 
and Bowles, my landlord, entered, bearing gifts. 

These consisted of a bottle with a staring label and a large card- 
board hat-box . I gazed at them blankly. 

Bowles, in his ambassadorial manner, condescended to explain. 

“Mr. Ukridge,”’ he said, with the ring of paternal affection in 
his voice which always crept into it when speaking of that 
menace to civilization, ‘‘called a moment ago, sir, and desired me 
to hand you these.” 

Having now approached the table on which he had placed the 
objects, I was enabled to solve the mystery of the bottle. It 
was one of those fat, bulging bottles, and it bore across its 
diaphragm in red letters the single word “‘Peppo.”” Beneath this 
in black letters ran the legend “It Bucks You Up.” I had not 
seen Ukridge for more than two weeks, but at our last mecting, 
I remembered, he had spoken of some foul patent medicine 
of which he had somehow secured the agency. 

“But what’s in the hat-box?”’ I asked. 

“T could not say, sir,’”’ replied Bowles. 

At this point the hat-box, which had hitherto not spoken, 
uttered a crisp, sailorly oath, and followed it up by singing the 
opening bars of Annie Laurie. It then relapsed into its former 
moody silence. 

A few doses of Peppo would, no doubt, have enabled me to 
endure this remarkable happening with fortitude and phlegm. 
Not having taken that specific, the thing had a devastating effect 
upon my nervous centers. I bounded back and upset a chair, 
while Bowles, his dignity laid aside, leaped silently towards the 
ceiling. It was the first time I had ever seen him lay off the mask, 
and even in that trving moment I could not help being gratified 
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Good Old Laugh 


“Two doses. boomed 
Ukridge, “‘and cripples fling 
away their crutches.” 


by the spectacle. It gave me one of those thrills that come once 
in a lifetime. 

“For ’Eaven’s sake!”’ ejaculated Bowles. 

“Have a nut,” observed the hat-box hospitably. ‘Have a nut.” 

Bowles’s panic subsided. ‘It’s a bird, sir. A parrot!” 

“What the deuce does Ukridge mean,” I cried, becoming the 
outraged householder, “by cluttering up my rooms with his 
beastly parrots? I’d like that man to know = 

The mention of Ukridge’s name seemed to act on Bowles like a 
soothing draught. He recovered his poise. 

“T have no doubt, sir,” he said, a touch of coldness in his voice 
that rebuked my outburst, “that Mr. Ukridge has good reasons 
for depositing the bird in our custody. I fancy he must wish you 
to take charge of it for him.” 

“He may wish it ” T was beginning, when my eye fell on the 
clock. If I did not want to alienate my employer by keeping her 
waiting, I must be on my way immediately. 

“Put that hat-box in the other room, Bowles,” I said. ‘And I 
suppose you had better give the bird something to eat.” 

“Very good, sir. You may leave the matter in my hands with 
complete confidence.” 


The drawing room into which I was shown on arriving at 
Thurloe Square was filled with many mementoes of the late Sir 
Rupert’s gubernatorial career. A native war mask of pronounced 
hideousness glared at me from above the bookcase; crossed 
spears hung dangerously over the door; and almost the whole of 
one side of the room was occupied by a cabinet of shells, grasses, 
arrows, pots and other relics. In addition to these things the 
room contained a small and bewilderingly pretty girl in a blue 
dress, who smiled upon me pleasantly. 

“My aunt will be down in a moment,” she said, and for a few 
moments we exchanged commonplaces. Then the door opened 
ard Lady Lakenheath appeared. 
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It gave me one of those thrills 
that come once in a lifetime. 


The widow of the administrator was tall, angular and thin, 
with a sun-tanned face of a cast so determined as to make it seem 
a tenable theory that in the years previous to 1906 she had done 
at least her share of the administrating. Her whole appearance 
was that of a woman designed by nature to instill law and order 
into the bosoms of bcisterous cannibal kings. She surveved me 
with an appraising glance, and then, as if reconciled to the fact 
that, poor specimen though I might be, I was probably as good as 
anything else that could be got for the money, received me into 
the fold by pressing the bell and ordering tea. 

Tea had arrived, and I was trying to combine bright dialogue 
with the difficult feat of balancing my cup on the smallest saucer 
I had ever seen, when my hostess, happening to glance out of the 
window into the street below, uttered something midway between 
a sigh and a click of the tongue. 

“Oh dear! That extraordinary man again!” 

The girl in the blue dress, who had declined tea and was sewing 
in a distant corner, bent a little closer over her work. 

“Millie!” said the Administratress plaintively, as if desiring 
sympathy in her trouble. 

“Yes, Aunt Elizabeth?” 

“That man is calling again!” 

There was a short but perceptible pause. 
appeared in the girl’s cheeks. 

“Ves, Aunt Elizabeth?” she said. 

“Mr. Ukridge,” announced the maid at the door. 

It seemed to me that if this sort of thing was to continuc, if 
existence was to become a mere series of shocks and surprises, 
Peppo would have to be installed as an essential factor in my life. 
I stared speechlessly at Ukridge as he breezed in with the unmis- 
takable air of sunny confidence which a man shows on familiar 
ground. Even if I had not had Lady Lakenheath’s words as 
evidence, his manner would have been enough to tell me that he 
was a frequent visitor in her drawing room; and how he had come 
to be on calling terms with a lady so preeminently respectable it 
was beyond me to imagine. I awoke from my stupor to find that 
we were being introduced and that Ukridge, for some reason clear 
no doubt to his own tortuous mind but inexplicable to me, was 
treating me as a complete stranger. He nodded courteously but 
distantly, and I, falling in with his unspoken wishes, nodded 


A delicate pink 


back. Plainly relieved, he turned to Lady Lakenheath and 
plunged forthwith into the talk of intimacy. 

“T’ve got good news for you,” he said. 
Leonard.” 

The alteration in our hostess’s manner at these words was 
remarkable. Her somewhat forbidding manner softened in an 
instant to quite a tremulous fluttering. Gone was the hauteur 
which had caused her but a moment back to allude to him as 
“that extraordinary man.” She pressed tea upon him, and scones. 

“Oh, Mr. Ukridge!” she cried. 

“T don’t want to rouse false hopes and all that sort of thing, 
laddie—I mean, Lady Lakenheath—but upon my Sam, I really 
believe Iam or the track. Ihave been making the most assiduous 
inquiries... ” 

“How very kind of you!” 

“No, no!” said Ukridge modestly. 

“T have been so worried,” said Lady Lakenheath, ‘‘that I have 
scarcely been able to rest.” 

“Too bad!” 

“Last night I had a return of my wretched malaria.” 

At these words, as if he had been given a cue, Ukridge reached 
under his chair and produced from his hat, like some conjurer, a 
bottle that was own brother to the one I had left in my rooms. 
Even from where I sat I could read those magic words of cheer on 
its flaunting label. 

“Then I’ve got the very stuff for you,” he boomed. ‘This is 
what you want. Glowing reports on all sides. Two doses, and 
cripples fling away their crutches and join the beauty chorus.” 

“T am scarcely a cripple, Mr. Ukridge,” said Lady Laken- 
heath with a return of her earlier bleakness. 

“No, no! Good heavens, no! But vou can’t go wrong by taking 
Peppo.” 

“Peppo?” said Lady 
doubtfully. 

“Tt bucks you up.’ ” 

“You think it might do me good?” 
asked the sufferer, wavering. There was 
a glitter in her eye that betrayed the 
hypochondriac, the woman who will try 
anything once. 

““Can’t fail.” 

“Well, it is most 
kind and thoughful 
of you to have 
brought it. What 
with worrying over 
Leonard 

“T know, I know,” 
murmured Ukridge 
in a positively bed- 
side manner. 

“Tt seems so 
strange,”’ said Lady 
Lakenheath, “that 
after I had adver- 
tised in all the 
papers, someone did 
not find him.” 

“Perhaps someone 
did find him!” said 
Ukridge darkly. 

“You think he must have been stolen?” 

“T am convinced of it. A beautiful parrot like Leonard, able 
to talk in six languages és 

“And sing,” murmured Lady Lakenheath. 

“And sing,” added Ukridge, “is worth a lot of money. But 
don’t you worry, old—er—don’t you worry. If the investigations 
which I am conducting now are successful, you will have Leonard 
back safe and sound tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” 

“Absolutely tomorrow. Now tell me all about your malaria.” 

I felt that the time had come for me to leave. It was not 
merely that the conversation had taken a purely medical turn and 
that I was practically excluded from it; what was really driving 
me away was the imperative necessity of getting out in the open 


“News about 


Lakenheath 


“Have a nut!” said 
the hat-box hospitably. 


somewhere and thinking. My brain was whirling. The world’ 


seemed to have become suddenly full of significant and dis- 
turbing parrots. I seized my hat and rose. My hostess was able 
to take only an absent-minded interest in my departure. The 
last thing I saw as the door -closed was Ukridge’s look of big- 
hearted tenderness as he leaned forward so as not to miss a 
syllable of his companion’s clinical’ revelations. He was not 
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actually patting Lady Lakenheath’s hand and telling her to be a 
brave little woman, but short of that he appeared to be doing 
everything a man could do to show her that, rugged though his 
exterior might be, his heart was in the right place and aching for 
her troubles. 


I walked back to my rooms. I walked slowly and pensively, 
bumping into lamp-posts and pedestrians. It was a relief, when 
I finally reached Ebury Street, to find Ukridge smoking on my 
sofa. I was resolved that before he left he should explain what 
this was all about if [ had to wrench the truth from him. 

“Hullo, laddie,” he said. ‘“‘Upon my Sam, Corky old horse, 
did you ever in your puff hear of anything so astounding as our 
meeting like that! Hope you didn’t mind my pretending not to 
know you. The fact is, my position in that house—what the 
dickens were you doing there, by the way?” 

“I’m helping Lady Lakenheath prepare her husband’s 
memoirs.” 

“Of course, yes. I remember hearing her say she was going 
to rope in someone. But what a dashed extraordinary thing it 
should be you! However—whcere was I? Oh, yes—my position 
in the house, Corky, is so delicate that I simply didn’t dare risk 
entering into any entangling alliances. What I mean to say is, 
if we had rushed into each other’s arms and you had been 
established in the old lady’s eves as a friend of mine and then one 
of these days you had happened to make a bloomer of some kind 
—as you well might, laddie—and got heaved into the street on 
your left ear—well, you see where I would be. I should be 
involved in your downfall. And I solemnly assure you, laddie, 
that my whole existence is staked on keeping in with that female. 
I must get her consent!” 

“Her what?” 

“Her consent. To the marriage.” 

“The marriage?” 

Ukridge blew a cloud of smoke and gazed through it senti- 
mentally at the ceiling. 

“Isn’t she a perfect angel!” he breathed softly. 

“Do you mean Lady Lakenheath?” I asked, bewildered. 

“Fool! No, Millie.” 

“Millie? The girl in 
blue?” 

Ukridge sighed 
dreamily. 

“She was wearing that 
blue dress when I first 
met her, Corky. And a 
hat with thingummies. 
It was on the Under- 
ground. I gave her my 
seat, and as I hung over 
her suspended by a 
strap, I fell in love abso- 
lutely in a flash. I give 
you my honest word, lad- 
die, I fell in love with her 
for all eternity between 
Sloane Square and South 
Kensington stations. She 
got out at South Kensing- 
ton. Sodid I. I followed 
her to the house, rang the 
bell, got the maid to show 
me in and, once I was in, 
put up a yarn about 
being misdirected and 
coming to the wrong ad- 
dress and all that sort of 
thing. I think they 
thought I was looney or 
trying to sell life insur- 
ance or something, but I 
didn’t mind that. A few 
days later I called, and 
after that I hung about, 
keeping an eye on their 
movements, met ’em 
everywhere they went 
and bowed and passed a 
word and generally made 
my presence felt and— 
well, to cut a long story 
short, old horse, we’re 


I felt that the next time I looked in a 
mirror I should find my hair strangely white. 


engaged. I happened to find out that Millie was in the habit of 
taking the dog for a run in Kensington Gardens every morning at 
eleven, and after that things began to move. It took a bit of 
doing, of course, getting up so early, but I was on the spot every 
day, and we talked and bunged sticks for the dog and—well, as I 
say, we’re engaged. She is the most amazing, wonderful girl, 
laddie, that you ever encountered in your life.” 

I had listened to this recital dumbly. The thing was too 
cataclysmal for my mind. It overwhelmed me. 

“But T began. 

“But,” said Ukridge, “the news has yet to be broken to the 
old lady, and I am striving with every nerve in my body, with 
every fiber of my brain, old horse, to get in right with her. That 
is why I brought her that Peppo. Not much, you may say, but 
every little helps. Shows zeal. Nothing like zeal. But of 
course what I’m really relying on is the parrot. That’s my ace of 
trumps.” 

I passed a hand over my corrugated forehead. 

“The parrot!” I said feebly. ‘‘Explain about the parrot.” 

Ukridge eved me with honest astonishment. 

“Do you mean to tell me you haven't got on to that?) A man 
of your intelligence! Corky, you amaze me. Why, I pinched it, 
of course. Or rather, Millie and I pinched it together. Millie— 
a girl in a million, laddie!—put the bird in a string bag one night 
when her aunt was dining out and lowered it to me out of the 
drawing room window. And I’ve been keeping it in the back- 
ground till the moment was ripe for the spectacular return. 
Wouldn’t have done to take it back at once. Bad strategy. 
Wiser to hold it in reserve for a few days and show zeal and work 
up the interest. ¢ Millie and I are building on the old lady’s being 
so supremely bucked at having the bird restored to her that there 
will be nothing she won’t be willing to do for me.” 

“But what do vou want to dump the thing in my rooms for?” 
IT demanded. ‘I never got such a shock as when that confounded 
hat-box began to back-chat at me.” 

“T’m sorry, old man, but it had to be. I could never tell that 
the old lady might not take it into her head to come round to my 
rooms about something. I'd thrown out—mistakenly, I realize 
now—an occasional suggestion about tea 
there some afternoon. So I had to park the 
bird with you. I'll take it away tomorrow.” 

“You'll take it away tonight!” 

“Not tonight, old man,” pleaded Ukridge. 
“First thing tomorrow. Youwon’t find it any 
trouble. Just throw it a word or two every 
now and then and give it a bit of bread 
dipped in tea or something, and you won’t 
have to worry about it at all. And I'll be 
round by noon at the latest to take it away. 
May Heaven reward you, laddie, for the way 
you have stood by me this day!” 

For a man like myself, who finds at least 
eight hours of sleep essential if that school- 
girl complexion is to be 
preserved, it was unfor- 
tunate that Leonard 
the parrot should have 
proved to be a bird of 
high-strungtemperament, 
easily upset. The experi- 
ences which he had under- 
gone since leaving home 
had, I was to discover, 
jarred his nervous sys- 
tem. He was reason- 
ably tranquil during the 
hours preceding bedtime 
and had started his 
beauty sleep before I my- 
self turned in; but at two 
in the morning something 
in the nature of a night- 
mare must have attacked 
him, for I was wrenched 
from slumber by the 
sound of a hoarse solil- 
oquy in what I took to 
be some native dialect. 
This lasted without a 
break till two-fifteen, 
when he made a noise like 
a steam riveter for some 
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moments; after which, apparently soothed, he fell asleep again. 
I dropped off at about three, and at three thirty was awakened by 
the strains of a deep-sea chanty. From then on our periods of 
sleep never seemed to coincide. 

It was a wearing night, and before I went out after breakfast I 
left imperative instructions with Bowles for Ukridge, on arrival, 
to be informed that, if anything went wrong with his plans for 
removing my guest that day, the mortality statistics among 
parrots would take an up curve. Returning to my rooms in the 
evening, I was pleased to see that this manifesto had been taken 
to heart. The hat-box was gone, and about six o’clock Ukridze 
appeared, so beaming and 
effervescent that I understood 
what had happened before he 
spoke. 

“Corky, my boy,” he said 
vehemently, “this is the mad- 
dest, merriest day of all the 
glad New Year, and you can 
quote me as saying so!” 

“Lady Lakenheath has 
given her consent?” 

“Not merely given it, but 
bestowed it blithely, jubi- 
lantly.” 

“It beats me,” I said. 

“What beats you?” de- 
manded Ukridge, sensitive to 
the jarring note. 

“Well, I don’t want to cast 
any aspersions, but I should 
have thought the first thing 
she would have done would 
be to make searching inquiries 
about your financial position.” 

“My financial position? 
What’s wrong with my finan- 
cial position? I’ve got con- 
siderably over fifty quid in the 
bank, and I’m on the eve of 
making an enormous fortune 
out of this Peppo stuff.” 

“And that satisfied Lady 


Lakenheath?” I said incredu- “Millie, old girl, we're 


in the soup.” 


lously. 
Ukridge hesitated for a “Oh, Stanley darling! 
moment. 
“Well, to be absolutely 


frank, laddie,”’ he admitted, 

“] have an idea that she rather 

supposes that in the matter of financing the venture my aunt 
will rally round and keep things going till I am on my 
feet.” 

“Your aunt! 
owned you.” 

“Ves. To be perfectly accurate, she has. But the old lady 
doesn’t know that. In fact, I rather made a point of keeping it 
from her. You see, I found it necessary, as things turned out, to 
play my aunt as my ace of trumps.” . 

“You told me the parrot was your ace of trumps.” 

“T know I did. But these things slip up at the last moment. 
She seethed with gratitude about the bird, but when 1 seized the 
opportunity to ask her for her blessing, I was shocked to see that 
she put her ears back and jibbed. Got that nasty steely look in 
her eyes and began to talk about clandestine meetings and things 
being kept from her. It was an occasion for the swiftest thinking, 
laddie. I got an inspiration. I played up my aunt. It worked 
like magic. It seems the old lady has long been an admirer of her 
novels and has always wanted to meet her. She went down and 
out for the full count the moment I introduced my aunt into the 
conversation, and I have had no trouble with her since.” 

“Have you thought what is going to happen when they do 
meet? I can’t see your aunt delivering a striking testimonial to 
your merits.” 

“That’s all right. The fact of the matter is, luck has stood by 
me in the most amazing way all through. It happens that my 
aunt is out of town. She’s down at her cottage in Sussex 


But your aunt has finally and definitely dis- 


finishing a novel, and on Saturday she sails for America on a 
lecturing tour.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“Another bit of luck. I ran into her new secretary, a bloke 
named Wassick, at the Savage smoker last Saturday. There’s no 
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chance of their meeting. When my aunt’s finishing a novel she 
won’t read letters or telegrams, so it’s no good the old lady trying 
to get a communication through to her. It’s Wednesday now, 
she sails on Saturday, she will be away six months—why, 
damme, by the time she hears of the thing I shall be an old 
married man.” 

It had been arranged between my employer and myself during 
the preliminary negotiations that I should give up my afternoons 
to the memoirs and that the most convenient plan would be for 
me to present myself at Thurloe Square daily at'three o’clock. | 
had just settled myself on the following day in the ground floor 
study, which had been the 
particular property of the late 
Sir Rupert, and was spreading 
before me on the desk for pur- 
poses of reference a batch of 
diaries dealing with the cele- 
brated ’Mgomo-’Mgomo ris- 
ing of the late ’eighties, when 
the girl Millie came in, carry- 
ing papers. 

“My aunt asked me to give 
you these,” she said. ‘They 
are Uncle Rupert’s letters 
home for the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine.” 

I looked at her with interest 
and something bordering on 
awe. This was the girl who 
had actually committed her- 
self to the appalling task of 
going through life as Mrs. 
Stanley Featherstonehaugh 
Ukridge—and, what is more, 
seemed to like the prospect. 
Of such stuff are heroines 
made. 

“Thank you,” I said, put- 
‘ing the papers on the desk. 
“By the way, may I—I hope 
you will—what I mean is, 
Ukridge told me all about it. 
I hope you will be very 
happy.” 

Her face lighted up. She 
really was the most delightful 
girl to look at I had ever met. 
T could not blame Ukridge for 
falling in love with her. 

“Thank you very much,” 
she said. She sat in the huge armchair, looking very small. 
“Stanley has been telling me what friends you and he are. He is 
devoted to you.” 

“Great chap!’’ I said heartily. 
which I thought would please her. 
girl. “We were at school together.” 

“IT know. He is always talking about it.’’ She looked at me 
with round eyes exactly like a Persian kitten’s. “I suppose you 
will be his best man?’”’ She bubbled with happy laughter. “At 
one time I was awfully afraid there wouldn’t be any need for a 
best man. Do you think it was very wrong of us to steal Aunt 
Elizabeth’s parrot?” 

“Wrong?” I said stoutly. 
idea!” 

“She was terribly worried,” argued the girl. 

“Best thing in the world,” I assured her. ‘Too much peace of, 
mind leads to premature old age.”’ 

“All the same, I have never felt so wicked and ashamed of 
myself. And I know Stanley felt just like that, too.” 

“I bet he did!” I agreed effusively. Such was the magic of 
this Dresden china child that even her preposterous suggestion 
that Ukridge possessed a conscience could not shake me. 

“He’s so wonderful and chivalrous and considerate.” 

“The very words I should have used myself!” 

“Why, to show you what a beautiful nature he has, he’s gone 
out now with my aunt to help her do her shopping.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Just to try to make it up to her, you see, for the anxiety we 
caused her.” 

“Tt’s noble! That’s what it is. Absolutely noble!” 

“And if there’s one thing in the world he loathes it is carrying 
parcels.” 


I would have said anything 
She exercised a spell, this 
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“The man,” I exclaimed with fanatical enthusiasm, “is a 
periect Sir Galahad!” 

“Isn’t he! Why, only the other day 

She was interrupted. Outside, the front door slammed. There 
came a pounding of large feet in the passage. The door of the 
study flew open, and Sir Galahad himself charged in, his arms full 
of parcels. 

“Corky!” he began. Then, perceiving his future wife, who 
had risen from the chair in alarm, he gazed at her with a wild 
pity in his eyes, as one who has bad news to spring. ‘Millie, 
old girl,” he said feverishly, ‘we're in the soup!” 

The girl clutched the table. 

“Oh, Stanley darling!” 

“There is just one hope. It occurred to me as I was 

“You don’t mean that Aunt Elizabeth has changed her mind?” 

“She hasn’t yet. But,” said Ukridge grimly, “she’s pretty 
soon going to unless we move with the utmost dispatch.” 

“But what has happened?” 

Ukridge shed the parcels. The action seemed to make him 
calmer. 

“We had just come out of Harrod’s,”’ he said, ‘and I was about 
to leg it home with these parcels when she sprang it on me! 
Right out of a blue sky!” 

“What, Stanley, dear?’ Sprang what?” 

“This ghastly thing. This frightful news that she proposes to 
attend the dinner of the Pen and Ink Club on Friday night. I 
saw her talking to a pug-nosed female we met in the fruit, 
vegetable, birds and pet dogs department, but I never guessed 
what they were talking about. She was inviting the old lady 
to that infernal dinner!” 

“But Stanley, why shouldn’t Aunt Elizabeth go to the Pen 
and Ink Club dinner?” 

“Because my aunt is coming up to town on Friday specially 
to speak at that dinner, and your aunt is going to make a point 
of ‘atroducing herself and having a long chat about me!” 

We gazed at one another silently. There was no disguising 
the gravity of the news. Like the coming together of two 
uncongenial chemicals, this meeting of aunt with aunt must 
inevitably produce an explosion. And in that explosion would 
perish the hopes and dreams of two loving hearts. 

“Oh, Stanley!) What can we do?” 

If the question had been directed at me, I should have been 
hard put to it to answer; but Ukridge, that man of resource, 
though he might be down, was never out. 

“There is just one scheme. It occurred to me as I was sprinting 
along the Brompton Road. Laddie,’”’ he proceeded, laying a 
heavy hand on my shoulder, “it involves your cooperation.” 

“Oh, how splendid!” cried Millie. It was not quite the com- 
ment I would have made myself. She proceeded to explain. 
“Mr. Corcoran is so clever. I'm sure, if it’s anything that can 
be done, he will do it.” 

This ruled me out as a potentiat resister. Ukridge I might have 
been able to withstand, but so potently had this girl’s spell 
worked upon me that in her hands I was as wax. 

“Spill the details, old man,” I urged, as some voung knight of 
the Round Table might have said when taken aside by King 
Arthur and informed that there was a job awaiting him. 

Ukridge sat down on the desk and spoke with a tenseness 
befitting the occasion. 

“Tt’s rummy in this life, laddie,” he began in moralizing vein, 
“how the rottenest times a fellow goes through may often do him 
a bit of good in the end. I don’t suppose I have ever enjoved any 
period of my existence less than those months I spent at my 
aunt's house in Wimbledon. But mark the sequel, old horse! 
It was while going through that ghastly experience that I gained 
a knowledge of her habits which is going to save us now. You 
remember Dora Mason?” 

“Who is Dora Mason?” inquired Millie quickly. 

“A plain, elderly sort of female who used to be my aunt’s 
secretary,” Ukridge replied with equal 
promptness. 

Personally, I remembered Miss Mason 
as a rather unusually pretty and attractive 
girl, but I felt that it would be injudicious 
to say so. I contented myself with mak- 
ing a mental note to the effect that what- 
ever his drawbacks as a husband, Ukridge 
had at any rate that ready tact which is 
so helpful in the home. 

“Miss Mason,” he proceeded, speaking, 
T thought, in a manner a shade more care- 
ful and measured, “used to talk to me 


” 


” 


about her job from time to time. I was sorry for the poor old 
thing, you understand, because hers was a gray life, and I made 
rather a point of trying to cheer her up now and then.” 

like you, dear!” 

It was not I who spoke—it was Millie. She regarded her 
betrothed with shining and admiring eves, and I could see that 
she was thinking that my description of him as a modern Galahad 
was altogether too tame. 

“And one of the things she told me,” continued Ukridge, “was 
that my aunt, though she’s always speaking at these bally dinners, 
can’t say a word unless she has her speech written for her and 
memorizes it. Miss Mason swore solemnly to me that she had 
written every word my aunt had spoken in public in the last two 
years. You begin to get on to the scheme, laddie? The long and 
short of it is that we must get hold of that speech she’s going to 
deliver at the Pen and Ink Club binge. We must intercept it, old 
horse, before it can reach her. We shall thus spike her guns. 
Collar that speech, Corky old man, before she can get her hooks 
on it and you can take if from me that she’ll find she has a head- 
ache on Friday night and can’t appear.” 

There stole over me that sickening conviction that comes to 
those in peril that I was in for it. 

“But it may be too late,” I faltered, with a last feeble effort at 
self-preservation. ‘She may have the speech already.” 

“Not achance. I know what she’s like when she’s finishing one 
of these beastly books. No distractions of any sort are permitted. 
Wassick, the secretary bloke, will have had instructions to send 
the thing to her by registered post to arrive Friday morning, so 
that she can study it in the train. Now listen carefully, laddie, 
for I have thought this thing out to the last detail. My aunt is at 
her cottage at Market Deeping in Sussex. I don’t know how the 
trains go, but there’s sure to be one that’ll get me to Market 
Deeping tonight. Directly I arrive I shall send a wire to Wassick 
—signed ‘Ukridge,’ ” said the schemer; “I have a perfect right to 
sign telegrams ‘Ukridge,’ ’’ he added virtuously—‘‘in which I tell 
him to hand the speech over to a gentleman who will call for it, 
as arrangements have been made for him to take it down to the 
cottage. All you have to do is to call at my aunt’s house, see 
Wassick—a splendid fellow and just the sort of chump who won’t 
suspect a thing—get the manuscript and biff off. Once round the 
corner, you dump it in the nearest garbage box and all is well.” 

“Tsn’t he wonderful, Mr. Corcoran!” cried Millie. 

“Tecan rely on you, Corky? You will not let me down over your 
end of the business?” 

“You will do this for us, Mr. Corcoran, won’t you?” pleaded 
Millie. 

I gave one look at her. Her Persian kitten eyes beamed into 
mine—gaily, trustfully, confidently. I gulped 

“All right,’ I said huskily. 

A leaden premonition of 
impending doom weighed me 
down next morning as I got 
into the cab which was to 
to take me to Heath House, 
WimbledonCommon. I tried 
to correct this shuddering 
panic by telling myself that 

(Continued on page 135) 


Leonard's behavior, according to Millie's 
account, had to be seen to be appreciated. 
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Y THE terms of his will, Mr. Marlow’s estate was di- 
vided equally between his two sons. It was supposed to 
be a comfortable one until investigation revealed it to 
be in a very disordered state. 

“Tt will take you some time to get this business back on a firm 
basis,” said the lawyer. ‘‘All that is needed is careful attention 


and perseverance’—he looked over 
his glasses gravely—‘‘but you’ll have 
to buckle down to it.” 

William, the older by a year, 
nodded. “I’m willing,” he said. 

Harry was staring wistfully out of 
the window. 

“Will it take long—years maybe?” 
he asked. 

“I’m afraid so, my boy, but in the 
long run you’ll have a very com- 
fortable property—not large but 
ample.” 

Harry rose and walked nervously 
back and forth. Finally he put his 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. 

“Will, I—I can’t bear the thought 
of it. All my life I’ve dreamed of see- 
ing something of the world, now while 
I’m young and can enjoy things. If I 
settle down it will be years before I can 
get away and by that time I’ll prob- 
ably be so deep in the business that I'll 
get to like money too much. I'll lose 
all desire to have adventures.” 

“We can travel and do things after 
we get the business on iis feet,” said 
his brother. 

“Yes, but the more it grows the 
more we'll be tied down to it! All 
our lives we’ve been tied down to this 
narrow little humdrum town!” He 
flung his arms wide. ‘Besides, why 
should I stick eternally to something 
that isn’t congenial? It’s slavery. 
Life’s too short! I’d rather be poor 
all my life than spend my best years 
in work that I hate!” 

“Money is very important, my 
son,” the lawyer reminded him gently. 

Harry frowned. ‘Listen!’ he cried, 
facing William. ‘You like commercial 
life. I don’t. You are steady and methodical. I’m not. Let’s 
split up the estate. You buy me out, paying my share as you 
get it. Then you'll own the whole works and I'll be free to get into 
something I really like. Is that fair?” 


So it was agreed to divide the estate, with payments distributed 
over ten years. 

“Give me my next ten years of happiness and freedom and I 
don’t care what happens after that.” 

“T hope you'll never regret this step,” said William seriously. 

“T never will.” 

Thus Harry Marlow departed from Granville. 
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is SUCCESS? 


The horizon closed behind him and the wide world opened ahead, 
At first his letters were frequent and enthusiastic. He .was in 
New York. Then, after a long silence, a note came with an 
Argentine postmark. ‘I worked my way down on a sailing ship, 
Rough life but plenty of fresh air. Have now joined a construc- 
tion gang that’s laying out a road in Paraguay.” 

“Poor kid! He’ll soon get sick of 
that,” reflected William pityingly. 
William had settled down to the 
task of building up the business. 
At regular intervals he made the pay- 
ments to his brother’s account in a 
New York bank. At twenty-three he 
married a girl with whom he had gone 
to school. Together they saved and 
denied themselves, consecrating every 
thought to their future. The years 
passed and three children made three 
new reasons for economy and thrift. 

They spoke of Harry with com- 
miseration. 

“He’s running through with his 
money as soon as he gets it,’’ said 
William. He had just read aloud to 
his wife one of Harry’s infrequent let- 
ters. ‘He doesn’t stick to any one 
thing long enough to get anywhere. 
He goes into ranching here and mining 
there and engineering somewhere else 
and then drops everything to joit 
some band of crazy revolutionists in 
Central America, or pops up on a 
South Sea Island, probably married to 
a native.” 

“It’s a shame, Will,’ answered 
Esther, thinking of the serenity of her 
own life and the dependability of her 
husband. ‘Thank goodness you 
aren’t like him!” 

In six years, much earlier than he 
had expected, William paid in full his 
obligation to his wandering brother. 
Henceforth the business was his own. 
His life moved in the narrow orbit of 
the home town, and while he didn’t 
realize it he was becoming more and 
more engrossed in the fascinating 
game of increasing his fortune. His 
goal was advanced from a hundred thousand to a quarter of a 
million. When he reached that point, he said, he could begin to 
take life easier and get some fun out of it. 

Then came rumblings of trouble in Mexico. A post-card an- 
nounced briefly that Harry was an officer in Madero’s army and 
was having a great time. 

“Mercy! What next?” exclaimed his sister-in-law. But she 
did not have to wonder long. Harry was in the ten days’ terror in 
Mexico City when Madero was murdered and the city was torn 
with bloody street fighting. A letter laconically detailed the fact 
that it was quite exciting for a time. 

“I’m utterly out of patience with him, Will. Why don’t you 
write and urge him to settle down?” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. The steady concen- 
tration upon the upbuilding of his own fortune had narrowed 
and hardened him. His sympathies were not so easily touched. 
“It’s his own lookout,” he answered; “he chose his bed. Let him 
lie on it.” 

Esther’s lips tightened. ‘‘Yes, and I suppose he’ll be coming to 
vou one of these days for money. Goodness knows, you have to 
work hard enough for it! We’ve hardly ever had a vacation 
ourselves.” 

To William and Esther had come the smug complacency ot 
what, by all local standards, was success. They were comfort- 
ably fixed, their new house was the most ornate in town, with 
stained glass windows and a shingled tower jutting up at 
one corner. The beginnings of a formal garden on one side 
revealed a groping for the higher refinements. The new 
garage held a twin-six in which the family made evening 
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and Sunday afternoon tours in the neighboring country. 
William was head of the building and loan society, a 
director in the local bank, a vestryman in the church and had 
been a delegate to the state-convention. Already he was 
planning a little cottage on a near-by lake where the family 
could spend part of the hot spell while he came up for week-ends. 

At times William contrasted _ his life 
with that of his brother Harry and was 
conscious of a glow of superiority. 

Harry was wounded in the attack 
on Vera Cruz. He wrote from the 
hospital: ‘Plugged but feeling fine. 
Love to all the folks.” 

Fourmonthslaterhewrotefrom Paris. 
“Tn the Foreign Legion but hope to get 
into aviation soon. Feeling fine. Paris 
very interesting. Loveand best wishes.” 

With the war came great oppor- 
tunities for alert business men and 
William was quick to grasp them. In 
the golden harvest before America 
went into the war his fortune grew, 
and later when taxes advanced he 
advanced his prices to cover them. 
By virute of a ten percent plus gov- 
ernment contract he swelled his costs 
and thereby swelled his profits. 

William did not go to the war. 
His children and his business, which 
he proclaimed an essential industry, 
gained him exemption from the draft. 

He took an ardent part in money- 
raising campaigns; and Esther joined 
the local Red Cross. When the names 
of patrotic citizens were published, 
theirs were near the top. 

At the end of the war William 
Marlow wasarichman. Neighbors in 
discussing his meteoric rise invariably 
contrasted him with his ne’er-do-well 
brother who had frittered away his pat- 
rimony. It is true that the town papers 
spoke glowingly‘of Harry’s flying in the 
earlier stages of the war, but as he was 
shot down near Metz in a bombing 
raid and spent the latter months in a 
German prison camp, his name had 
ceased to appear. 

When after the war he was exchanged, he did not at once re- 
turn but joined the American expedition operating near Arch- 
angel. Here he was again wounded and by the time he came 
back to America the flames of patriotic adulation for returned 
heroes had flickered out. 

His return to his home town was unheralded. The changes 
he found rather bewildered him. In the court-house yard some 
German guns were parked around a handsome monument, com- 
memorative of the gallant heroes who had gone forth from Gran- 
ville, most of whom had since been busily and unsuccessfully 
striving to get a bonus bill passed. 

Harry walked slowly up the street he had walked down ten 
years before. Nobody recognized him—at any rate nobody 
stopped to speak to him. He paused before his old home, now 
occupied by strangers. At his first inquiry he was directed un- 
erringly to the impressive residence of William Marlow. A big 
car stood in front and some children in the yard looked at him 
curiously. They doubtless thought him an agent of some sort. 

The first thought that William registered after his surprised 
greeting was ‘“He’s broke!’’ but aloud he said: 

“Well, this is fine, Harry. I’d hardly have known you; it’s 
been so long. Wait till I call Esther.” 

He went out and Harry surveyed the hideous, overfilled room. 
Here was prosperity! His eye rested on a framed certificate, 
elaborate with red seals: ‘‘Presented to William Marlow in recog- 
nition of his patriotic services,” etc. Harry smiled faintly. His 
brother had changed as well as the town. He was reluctant to 
call it condescension, but he was uncomfortably aware that he 
was to be made to feel that success was speaking to failure. 


A murmur of repressed voices told him that William had 
stopped to discuss the matter with his wife before they 
entered. 

“Well, this is nice to see you,” exclaimed Esther without ex- 
cessive warmth. “It’s been ages since school days! Are you 
here for long? I suppose you’re just dashing through on your 
way to some new adventures.” 

“Thaven’t quite decided,” answered 
Harry and caught the look she ex- 
changed with her husband. How 
unreservedly they could have greeted 
him had he come in the full flush of 
solvency! Now a vague barrier was 
lifting which the sensitive Harry was 
quick to feel. They were wondering 
how long he would stay, what he 
would expect of them. 

His immediate and unqualified suc- 
cess with the children did not help his 
cause. The parents thought he was 
putting ideas into their heads. But as 
after a week he prepared for departure 
without asking any favors, they 
warmed up slightly. 

“Now, Harry,” said his brother, “I 
don’t know what your plans are but if 
I can help you, of course you know I'll 
be glad to. I can find a position that 
will pay you fairly well. You’re 
smart. You ought to be a success.” 

The cumulative humiliation of 
that week passed endurance. 

“Success! Why, Will, when you 
_ speak of success it’s laughable! J 

think I’ve been wonderfully sucessful. 
You think I’m a failure. J think your 
life in this narrow hole has been the 
drab, deadly failure!’ 

William flushed angrily. “Ts it a 
failure to be rich, to stand high in a 
community, to play a useful part in 
progress? If so, then I’m a failure. 
And you? Do you consider yourself 
a success, with nothing to show for 
the years you’ve frittered away?” 

Harry smiled indulgently. 

“Forgive me, Will. Our stand- 
points are too impossibly different. 
Why, I wouldn’t give the memory of that storm in a sailing ship 
for any year of your life. Your money couldn’t buy the memory 
of the delightful months of lazy dreaming on a little tropic isle. 
Nothing can take from me the tremendous uplift of battle in 
the clouds, of streets seething with mobs, of night attacks, of 
fighting our way through South American jungles, of ship- 
wreck, of a thousand other high spots beside which your color- 
less years of money-making are grotesque in their dreariness. 
Remember, you can lose your money but nothing can take 
the memory of my wonderful experiences from me. I am 
going now. I haven’t much money, but don’t ever make the 
mistake of thinking my life has been a failure. It’s been one 
glorious procession of 
big moments, with a 
haloed memory to 
match every cent 
you’ve slaved to 
get.” 

In the heart of each 
was pity and a sense 
of superiority. 

Once more Harry 
Marlow departed from 
the town where he 
had spent his boyhood. 
The horizon closed 
behind him and the 
wide world opened 
ahead. 
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rose. Women at that time wore what were 
called angel sleeves. These resembled half 
inflated baJloons and destroyed the human 
shape almost as completely as the older 
fashion of bustles. 

The fashion of Alice’s dress was as old 
as the thirteenth century. It followed the 
lines of her slim body and gave her some- 
thing of a boyish and princely look. This 
slap at fashion was an offense to Mrs. 
Eaton, but it was a minor offense. The real 
offense was deeper seated. 

It happened that Sarah, having tried to 
stuff an enormous supper into a stomach 
laced out of all patience, had had a fainting 
spell and been retired from action. It was 
then that Alice was heard to remark in her 
clear boyish voice that people who wore 
corsets and laced themselves were always 
suffering the tortures of the damned, and 
deserved to. For her part she didn’t 
wear corsets and never would. 

Not only did Alice voice these outrages 
aloud, but she voiced them to a group of 
amused and admiring young men and 
boys. Among them Edward. still headed 
for Holy Orders. 

It was too much. It was more than Mrs. 
Eaton could bear. She sailed into the 
midst of the group. 

“You don’t wear corsets,’’ she cried, 
“and you let men put their arms around 
you and dance with you! If a daughter of 
mine were to speak as you have spoken I 
would whip her within an inch of her life. 
Not to wear corsets is immodest and 
indecent.” 

The attack was so wanton and unpro- 
voked that Alice, taken wholly by surprise, 
found no words with which to answer, and 
turned slowly to the color of white paper. 
She did not, however, lower her eyes from 
Mrs. Eaton’s face. 

“It is precisely,” said Mrs. Eaton, “what 
was to be expected of a child of your par- 
entage and bringing up. How could a man 
who believes himself to be descended from 
a monkey have anything but a shameless 
daughter? You will have to sit out the 
rest of the dances, Alice; I cannot have an 
uncorseted female gamboling about the 
rectory.” 

Alice, hot with rage and shame, flung 
out of the room. She was for getting her 
hat and cloak and walking home, all the 
long miles, in her little high-heeled slippers. 
But Edward, who had followed her into the 
hall, begged and pleaded with her. And 
James, too, infatuated with the girl’s 
beauty, came and added his pleadings to 
Edward’s. She consented to stay then 
until her father came for her. But she 
would stay on the veranda—cloaked and 
hatted and ready to go. 

“Even if she is your mother, Eddie,”’ she 
exclaimed, “I don’t ever want to see her 
again, and I won’t ever speak to her.”’ 

The two children found two chairs in a 
dark corner of the veranda. Presently 
Edward had made her laugh. 

Suddenly she laid her little hand on his 
and said: ‘“You’re sweet, Eddie. You’re 
good as gold. Nobody could help loving 
you. I wish you weren’t going to be a 
minister.” 

Edward smiled in the dark. He was not 
going to be a minister. But that was his 
secret. He was going to be a great artist. 


Keeping the Peace 


(Continued from page 64) 


He was going to fill the world with paint- 
ings of a slim Alice in a black velvet dress 
with an Irish lace collar. 

“When you are a minister, Eddie.” said 
Alice, “are you going to hold with the 
Evangelist who states that Mary and the 
child spent the winter in Egypt or with the 
Evangelist who maintains that they re- 
mained in Bethlehem? Or are you going to 
be like your mother and believe them 
both?” 

“Sssh!”’ said Edward, and he whispered a 
warning. But not in time. There came 
down to them from the window above 
where she had been listening the terrible 
voice of Mrs. Eaton. 

“T heard what you said, you young 
Jezebel,” said she. ‘Don’t ever darken 
my door again. Don’t you dare!” 

Later she forbade Edward to have any- 
thing more to do with the atheist’s 
daughter. He promised his mother that he 
wouldn’t, and he continued to see Alice 
whenever he had a chance. 


Lying and hypocrisy, pretending to be 
altogether different from what you really 
are—these were the arts which Edward 
zealously practised in his own home in 
order to keep the peace with his mother. 
And these arts were real perversions of his 
nature, for he had been born into the world 
an honest, straightforward baby. It was 
only for his mother’s benefit, however, that 
it was necessary to practise them. With 
all the world outside the rectory and with 
his father inside of it he was frank and 
truthful. 

He was especially so with the Ruggles 
family. It was a long way to their house, 
and he was forbidden to go there; but as it 
was always possible to say that he had 
been somewhere else and get himself be- 
lieved, he went often. He went not only 
for the sake of being with Alice, but for the 
sake of hearing her father talk. 

Ruggles was an extraordinary man. He 
had enough income to live on, and he 
shocked the community in which he lived 
by refusing to do even a day’s work at any- 
thing remunerative. He spent about half 
of his time reading and remembering what 
he had read, and the rest of his time study- 
ing nature in all its phases—including the 
human ones. 

His home stood in the midst of two acres 
of ground. But instead of planting these 
grounds so that his neighbors could see 
into them and even into the windows of his 
house, he had surrounded them, European 
fashion, with a high brick wall, massed his 
planting along the boundaries, and made 
himself as private as a mouse in its nest. 

When you went to call upon the Ruggles 
family you did not ring the front door-bell. 
You rang the bell at the front gate. Then 
while you waited for the Chinaman to come 
and open the peep-hole in the gate and 
look to see who you were, you had a chance 
to look about you and were almost under 
compulsion to examine the gate itself. 
This was made of heavy oak planks 
studded with fancy-headed nails. Some 
of the nail-heads were shaped like Tudor 
roses and some like Pilgrim shells; but 
others were shaped like letters of the 
alphabet and punctuation marks. And the 
Chinaman never came until you had had 
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time ‘to read several times over and com- 
mit to memory the following: 


Say. Wuat Say THEY? 
Let TuHem Say! 


That was the Ruggles motto. People 
gossiped about him. They said that he 
was an atheist, and that he believed man 
to be descended from a monkey, and was 
an advocate of free love. And he didn’t 
care what people said about him. And 
hence the motto. 

Some people went so far as to say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles were not married. 
As a matter of fact they were, but as they 
really loved each other very much and had 
always been absolutely faithful to each ~ 
other, it didn’t seem to matter very much 
whether they were married or not. As Mr. 
Ruggles himself often said: ‘Marriage 
wasn’t invented for people who love each 
other and want to live together. It was 
made for people who hate each other and 
want to live apart.” But he would 
usually add, and sometimes for the 
special benefit of Alice and Edward, “And 
it was also invented for people who only 
think they love each other and think they 
want to live together!’’ 

And when he said that, Alice would say 
in a disgusted way: ‘I suppose that means 
you and me, Eddie’’; and then she would 
laugh and everybody else would laugh. 
Edward would also blush. 

Edward’s idea of happiness at this time 
would have been to live always with the 
Ruggles family. He would have liked to 
have his father also with him inside of the 
tall brick wall, and nobody else—not Dear 
Mother, or dear Sarah, or brother James. 

Here he would have liked to live out his 
life in happy stimulating talk and laughter 
and in an infinite painting of pictures. 

At this time it was obvious to almost 
everybody who knew the boy, with the 
exception of his own mother, that Edward 
had a splendid talent for drawing and 
painting, and a speed and facility which 
were almost Japanesque. 

As a record of his visits to the Ruggleses 
he left a long series of drawings, which Mr. 
and Mrs. Ruggles, very old and broken 
people now, treasure to this day. They 
are mostly drawings of Alice. ‘Trilby” 
had just stormed the hearts of the world. 
And the old song, “Don’t you remember 
sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” was on the lips of 
all who sang. 

So Edward drew his sweet Alice in every 
conceivable pose and lighting and in every 
kind of costume. The oftener he drew her 
the more exquisite she seemed to him, and 
the more exquisite he managed to make 
her look. 

And to this day he could draw her with 
his eyes shut, if he wanted to. But he 
hasn’t the heart—poor fellow! 


Edward had long since made up his mind 
that one of these days he would tell Dear 
Mother that he was not going into the 
church, and that instead he was going to 
draw and paint for a living, and that if 
there wasn’t a living in it, he was going to 
paint and draw just the same. 

It was all very well, he argued, to be a 
hypocrite day in and day out for the sake’ 
of keeping the peace. It was all very well,’ 
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Soup for health— 
every day! 


meal— 
Campbell’ sl rely! 


When we say that Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup is a meal in itself we mean more than 
that it is hearty food. We mean also that 
it has the variety of foods so desirable for a 
healthful and appetizing meal. The iron of 
the green vegetables, the valuable mineral 
salts, the invigoration of beef, the solid 
nourishment of cereals, the tastiness of fresh 
herbs and delicate seasoning. Your appetite 
is delightfully satisfied and you have eaten 
exactly the kind of meal that is splendid 
for your health. Enjoy it today! 
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in all small matters and beliefs, to pretend 
that you were of Dear Mother’s persuasion, 
but when it came to great decisions, like 
the choice between a divinity school and an 
art school, it would be necessary to come 
out into the open, take his own side and 
maintain it. 

He faced this ultimate day of reckoning 
the more easily because it seemed always 
such a long, indefinite way off. But days 
galloped by, and months trotted by, and 
years crawled past, and all of a sudden 
something definite had to be done and done 
quickly. 

The school year being over, Dear Mother 
took Edward in her arms and said: “And 
in the autumn, my darling son, you will go 
to the divinity school and begin your life’s 
work. Father has arranged everything.” 

It would have seemed as if this was 
Edward’s opportunity. But he did not so 
see it. He wanted to see it, and to seize it, 
but he couldn’t. He wanted to say: 

“T’ve decided not to go into the church, 
Dear Mother. I believe that God made 
everything and that Christ was the best 
gentleman that ever lived, and that if we 
all did as He wanted us to the world would 
be a better place. But the God of the Old 
Testament isn’t the God Who made every- 
thing, but a jealous, horrible, old monster, 
and the Gospels contradict each other 
dreadfully. I don’t believe that God wrote 
the Bible, because lots of it is pure drivel, 
and I’m not going to despise the whole 
Jewish race the way you do, and worship a 
member of it .. . 

“If a man goes down on his hands and 
knees, al! the hairs on his body are so 
arranged that if he had enough of them and 
it rained, they would shed the rain. A 
newborn baby.can hang by its hands. The 
worst dreams I’ve ever had have all been 
about falling. I think that we were mon- 
keys before we were men and pollywogs 
before we were monkeys, and oysters before 
that . . . And you think that everybody 
that isn’t an Episcopalian will go to Hell, 
and I don’t So I’m not going to 
stand up and preach what I don’t believe 
for a living—the way poor father does.” 

But Edward said nothing of the kind. 
Why spoil a whole summer? Why not 
wait till the very last minute, and éhen tell 
Dear Mother that he was going to duck out 
of being a minister? Besides, John would 
be home in August. If Dear Mother 
proved to be too awfully horrid and 
despotic, one could always go down to the 
sea with John, and John would help one to 
France and to the studio of a good master. 

So he accepted Dear Mother’s announce- 
ment about the divinity school with 
becoming gravity and until John’s arrival 
in August continued to play the hypocrite. 

July was a dull month for Edward. It 
was so hot that the pencil or the brush 
kept slipping sidewise in his fingers, and 
so much water had fallen in June that 
mosquitoes made out-of-door sketching 
impossible. To make matters worse the 
Ruggles family had gone to the White 
Mountains for the summer, and both 
Sarah and Dear Mother were almost 
murderously ill with the hay fever. 

But this was really a blessing in disguise, 
for just when the two women seemed to be 
making life intolerable for the men of the 
family, dearest grandmother sent Dear 


Mother a check, and Dear Mother decided 
at once to take Sarah and herself to the 
White Mountains for a stay of three weeks. 
Edward begged very hard to be taken too. 
The White Mountains were vague to him, 
but he felt that somewhere among them he 
would be sure to stumble on the Ruggles 
family—Alice especially; and even if he 
didn’t, the mountains and the trees and 
waterfalls would be fun to draw. But Dear 
Mother could not see how any good pur- 
pose could be served by Edward’s going. He 
wasn’t a daughter who might possibly land 
a husband, and the check was rather small. 

So the two women, their noses red and 
angry, departed alone. And if they left 
much heat in the rectory and many 
mosquitoes outside, they left also an 
atmosphere of intense peace and quict. 

For a few days just before the return of 
Mrs. Eaton and Sarah, Edward and his 
father had the rectory to themselves. 
James had either gone to the city on one of 
his periodic sprees or else he had gone to 
Newport to visit some rich friends. He 
himself had said Newport. 

Those few days with his father were per- 
haps the happiest days of Edward’s life. 
Their meals together had all the gaiety of 
little picnics. They discussed every sub- 
ject under the sun, and for the time being 
were absolutely free from female domina- 
tion or nagging. Upon the last night of 
those few happy days, just when it was 
getting to be bedtime, Mr. Eaton sud- 
denly asked his son a leading question. 

“Eddie,” he said, “you’re not going to 
the divinity school, are you?” 

“No, sir!” said Edward. 

“That is final, is it, and not subject to 
sudden change owing to irresistible pres- 
sure?” Mr. Eaton smiled as he spoke, 
and Edward smiled back at him. 

“T’ll have to tell mother that I’m not 
going,” said Edward, “and there’ll be a 
row. I’ve tried to tell her a hundred 
times. But nothing comes of it, I get too 
panicky. I’m a perfect coward where 
mother’s concerned. And I don’t know 
why. I’m too big to be whipped. There 
isn’t a blessed thing she can do to hurt me, 
and yet I’m scared to death of her.” 

“But she’ll have to know.” 

“Tf I could tell her that I was going to 
the law school instead of the divinity school 
it wouldn’t be so bad. But it’s the telling 
her that I’m going to be an artist is what 
I can’t face. You know how she is about 
people who paint and sculpture and write— 
I mean live people. Dead artists are all 
right with mother—Walter Scott and 
Raphael and Milton and Praxiteles. But 
the live ones are beyond the pale. They 
are not only low and vulgar but lost . . . 
What I’m afraid of is that mother will take 
sick or something like that, and that 
nothing will make her well except my 
going into the church.” 

“For a mere child,” said Mr. Eaton, 
“you are hideously wise. That was what 
my mother did to me.” 

“And that is what Ruth is doing to 
Bruce with her back.” 

“In my experience,” said Mr. Eaton, 
“there is nothing that the average woman 
won’t stoop to in order to get her own way. 
She usually gets it, and usually it is of no 
especial benefit to herself or to anybody 
concerned.”’ 
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“T wish you would tell me what Id 
better do.”’ 

“You mentioned once that John had 
promised to help you out if you wanted to 
study in Paris. Why not wait till John 
shows up and then we three will get 
together and thrash the thing out?” 

Edward stroked his chin ruefully. “I 
know what that will lead to,’ he said, “and 
I suppose it’s the only way. But I did 
hope that one of us Eaton boys would 
have the courage to stand up to mother 
and not run away.” 

“John ran,” said Mr. Eaton, “and Mark 
ran. But they don’t either of them seem 
to run from anything else. They are fine 
men, both of them. Even if they did run 
once, I find myself admiring them and 
being proud of them . . .” 

“Tf I became a first-rate artist,” said 
Edward, “and earned lots and lots of 
money, mother would forgive me.” 

“Tf you don’t,” smiled his father, “you 
will never forgive yourself, and that would 
be a lot worse . . . Personally I feel very 
sure of you. I have always felt sure of all 
my boys except James. I never had his 
confidence. I don’t know what he is up to 
half the time, and I am not sure that I 
want to know.” 

“He’s unlucky,” said Edward. ‘There 
is nothing really worth doing that he really 
wants to do. That isn’t really his fault, 
is it? It’s no credit to John that he was 
born wanting to be a sailor or to Mark that 
he was born wanting to be a farmer. It’s 
their good luck; and it’s my good luck that 
I’ve got something that seems worth work- 
ing for and sacrificing for. I can’t remem- 
ber now when it hasn’t been more fun to 
draw and paint than to get into mischief, 
but I might have been born with the same 
feeling about getting into mischief—that 
it was more fun than anything else.” 

Mr. Eaton rose reluctantly and said that 
it was time to go to bed. Edward and his 
father lighted their respective candles. 

“Why do women want to have their own 
way so much?” asked Edward. 

“Nobody knows surely,” said Mr. Eaton, 
“but it is probably vanity.”” And he started 
to ascend the stairs. He moved slowly 
and as if his feet were a little too heavy for 
him. When he had reached the top of the 
stairs with Edward a step or two behind 
him, he turned and said: ‘Good night, 
Eddie, and sleep well . . . How peaceful 
the house seems.” 

“Doesn’t it,” said Edward. 

“Tt’s a curious thing,” said Mr. Eaton, 
“that the worst wars aren’t fought by 
armies in the field, but within the four walls 
of human habitations which we call homes. 
They are nearly always wars of self- 
aggrandizement and oppression. I once 
heard Mark Twain make a speech. He 
said that he /oved the human race, but that 
he wished he had it back in the ark—with 
an augur. Good night, Eddie.” 

During the small hours of the next 
morning Edward was waked by a train 
whistling for Bartow -Station. <A long 
time afterward he heard his brother James 
hunting for the keyhole in the front door. 
A little later he heard sounds similar to 
those which one hears on a ship at sea 
during rough weather. 

But at the breakfast table James seemed 
sober enough and ate with a good appetite. 


Edward has the thrill of his young life and sets out on the Great Adventure to find 
his place in the world, in the February instalment of Gouverneur Morris’s novel 
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When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are in doubt about the healthful cleanliness of your 
clothes— 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 

When you are trying to find a way to make your household 
cleaning problems easier— 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 

When you are asked to try new things for washing and clean- 

ing, remember— 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 

And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 

soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap 


and real napthe that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the 
same time, and in one economical bar. 


Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a ‘‘Golden Bar"’ today at 
your grocer’s. 
TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2 in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
© 1923, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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just—hadn’t oughter. It ain’t so much a 
theory as a fact. I—kind of—know.” 

“Oh, Mr. Quickley, you know him! Do 
you think he’ll be good to me—up there?” 

She gestured vaguely and timidly but 
she could not see there’”’—that lonely 
and lost distance ascending vast and vague 
to the gray sky. It was dusk. Why had 
she started so late? Oh, yes, because— 
because Mrs. Jackson had “bundled her 
off” —so good-naturedly, so almost kindly, 
and yet to what a hazard, to what a chance 
of uncertain, formless ill? If the mountain 
should step forward and set an iron foot 
upon her crawling life the gray smear of 
her little agony would leave no mark on 
the surface of this world. Who cares? 
Who cares? The father-image, hitherto her 
God, became a film, a misty fear. 

“Had I better—maybe—do you think— 
go back?” 

“To the road-house? When Ma Jackson 
herself has fixed it for you to leave? Whew! 
I'll say not! Crazy, Miss Betty, drunk, or 
dreamin’?” 

“But—how late will it be, Mr. Quickley, 
before we get to father’s house?” 

A memory of low gray rafters, of shaggy 
logs, the square interior of a sour untidy 
den assailed Mr. Quickley. “‘Ten o’clock, 
maybe, before you get to his—‘house.’ 
You can stop at my place for a bite of 
supper. He’d be through with his.” 

To Betty everything blurred. ‘You are 
a very kind man,” she said, her voice as 
weak as the slim cold wind in the sage. 

“Who wouldn’t be kind to you?” 

She swallowed. Her fingers were cold 
where they grasped him. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t used to trust you.” 

He grinned, invisibly to her. ‘“Didn’t 
you trust me? Say!” 

“N-no. When you're alone and—and 
have been told such things about men and 
what they’ll do to lonely girls, helpless 
and lonely—when nobody cares—why, you 
don’t trust nary one of them.” 

“Exceptin’ a father you’ve never set 
your eyes on, eh?” 

“Oh, but a father! A father’s different.” 

“Ain’t he, first and last, a man?” 

“Y-yes. But I was his baby once.” 

“What are you now?” he muttered 
angrily and gave his rein a jerk. 

“Mr. Quickley! Well! I’m close to 
eighteen, that’s of age for a woman.” 

“Why did you run away from home?” 

“Tt got so awful. I worked and worked 
and never got anything but scolding and— 
more work. The other children were all 
on top of me.” 

“Other children?” 

“Yes. Mother married again. He’d set 
around and make fun of me. He had a 
nasty tongue. Even mother got to be 
scared of him. He’d beat the boys and I 
tried to beg ’em off and he let me have it. 
That’s what made me go—especially as 
mother took his side and said I needed 
lickin’ more’n any of them—that I’d bad 
blood, that she was wore out with my ways. 
I don’t know what she meant,” the child 
wailed out. “I didn’t have no ways.” 

Again Ed whistled tunelessly between 
his teeth, the muscles about his mouth 
pulling at cross purposes. 


“You poor little—critter!” he said. 


“Just a mouthful for a coyote, ain’t you?” 


Hare and Hounds 


(Continued Jrom page 55) 


This exclamation of his and the in- 
creasing roughness and dimness of their 
route gave the conversation pause. She 
drew away her hand at intervals to brush 
off the tears and at last got out her blue 
bandanna handkerchief from the pocket 
of Flea’s mackinaw, a parting loan. 

It was growing cold, the cloudy sky fell 
lower, muffled the staring peaks, the slim 
breeze strengthened. Perforce Ed’s bur- 
den drew to his back for warmth and 
shelter. A snowflake touched his face as 
he swung his horse towards the hills. 

“My place,” he muttered, “up there 
among the pines.” 

“Will it be warm?” Betty asked, her 
teeth at a rhythmic chattering. 

“Yes. So soon as I make up my fire.” 

The horse loped across the open space 
and turned with pricked ears and eager 
jogging steps to a trail which climbed up, 
slender and gray, into the forest shadows. 
There was a smell of cut wood, of chips, of 
smoke that clung to warmed eaves, a 
smell of—home. In the darkness of the 
trail Ed pulled up sharp. He spoke loudly. 

“Looka here,” he said, “I’m going to 
take you back.” 

“Back, Mr. Quickley?” She was frankly 
scared. “Oh, but why? But why?” 

“You needn’t be afraid of Ma Jackson— 
no matter what I said. I’ll see to Ma.” 

“But, Mr. Quickley—but—oh, why?” 

He swung down to the ground to tighten 
his saddle cinch. He spoke with his chin 
lowered as though intent on the employ- 
ment of his hands. 

“You little fool!” said Mr. Quickley 
smoothly, speaking rather as if through 
his teeth. “If you had the sense of a rabbit 
or the wit of a hare I’m hanged if I would- 
n’t treat you like one, wouldn’t carry you 
into that den of mine and eat you up alive. 
I’m hungry. Two years I’ve had of hiding 
and waiting without a human touch upon 
me, a human whisper in my ears. The 
winds crawling around—the feel of snow— 
coyotes howling—yes, and wolves. I want 
you, soft, smooth, white little warm rabbit, 
made for to be petted—or eaten. Let me 
once get you inside there—I know myself — 
and I’d love you the way a boy loves a 
kitten—to death. Happen you loved me 
back, we’d forget the snow and the dark. 
What do you know about winter, who 
hasn’t been out here alone with it, starin’ 
at it like me?” 

He shuddered in all his strong bones. 

“Then’d come the thaw and spring and 
flat little gold flowers payin’ off debts to 
Jack Frost—they look like it!—and birds 
frecklin’ the sky. And then, Betty, I’d 
quit you cold, like Mrs. Jackson figured out 
I would, and carry you back to her and 
dump you there. I’d kiss you a nice soft 
good-by because I’m always kind to 
women—and I’d leave you there—for Flea. 
The game would call me like the north 
wind or the south wind calls a swallow. He 
don’t do no reasonin’ or no rememberin’. 
He just cuts the air with his two wings. 
Safe or not safe, out I’d go, forgetful of 
some of the lessons that I’ve been learned. 

“What power has a woman, one that’s 
been a little warm white rabbit under a 
man’s hand, against a kind of instinct like 
that? Gamblin’ and wanderin’—new faces, 
new. towns, never to know twice where 
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you'll sleep, beggar or millionaire, hard or 
soft, hungry or feasted? That’s my life. 
It’s the blood of me. Just talkin’ about it 
now out here in the cold sets my blood 
huntin’. Yes.” He gripped her small foot 
in both his hands, crushed it with a steely 
spasmodic strength. ‘Feel that?’ he asked 
her and flung up his chin so that in a grop- 
ing fashion she saw the long white work- 
ing face. “I’d crush you all over and break 
your little bones and throw you out of my 
way .. .” He was again before her in 
his saddle and swung round his plunging 
and reluctant horse. ‘‘Take a holt of me,” 
he said. ‘‘We’re going to ride!’ 

For a few miles the wind sang, the snow- 
flakes cut, the world rocked and swung, 
confusing sense, disturbing the hard anx- 
ious beating of her heart; but out in the 
swampy hollows of their way they had to 
slow down, and it was when they were 
plodding up from such a hollow that a bulk 
of man and horse thrust in front of them. 

A voice, sickly familiar, rattled down to 
them. ‘Hi there, Ed, that you?” 

Betty squealed faintly and squatted 
close. The gray horse advanced, shied 
against the bushes, a match flared and 
with a great shrill oath Blake snatched at 
the passing bridle. 

“Who’ve you got there, you? Betty! 
By the Lord!” 

at go ” 

“You’ve had her at your cabin—you 
—thief! I'll kill you for that. Give me 
my girl.” The horses snorted and plunged, 
the branches lashed to and fro. ‘Get off, 
you thief—get off and fight!” 

Ed laughed sourly at the challenge. 
“You'd leave me in shreds about the sage- 
brush, you big looney. That’s what you get 
more convincin’ than my fists.”” Quickley’s 
quirt hissed and bit and Blake cried out. 

The living bundle on Ed’s saddle knew 
that they were free and in honest flight. 
In a warm foolish security she heard 
Blake’s thundering pursuit and even the 
spit of his shot, felt Quickley sag and slip 
before she knew what had followed them, 
blind but fatally unerring, through the 
snowy dark. 

“Lick. the horse—girl,’’ muttered Ed, 
sliding to the ground, swaying against the 
small foot he had crushed in his hands. 
“Get off down the flat, leave the horse 
runnin’ free, make a try on foot for Larch’s 
cabin—off down in the willows—river bank. 
He’s decent—hates women—hates Blake. 
I’m done.” 

He gave all that was left of his strength 
and consciousness in a blow to the horse 
which sent him off, wildly loping. Betty 
used her instincts to creep into the 
saddle and collect the reins, but with the 
touch of them and with the changed swing 
of the animal, recognizing control, there 
came to her a thrill of anger and of pur- 
pose. She got him round. Back there 
dimly through the flying air a dark blotch 
on the already whitened ground guided her. 
She could see that Blake had dismounted, 
was standing not far from his victim, hesi- 
tant, ready to inspect this body, ready to 
mount again and hound his quarry. 

Betty slid down near the wounded man. 
Her knees trembled, she bent and moved 
her fluttering cold hand across his mouth. 

Straightened, she came a few steps 
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“Keep your skin young by 
keeping it active! If it 
shows a tendency to sallow- 
ness, usethe Woodbury steam 
treatment given below.”’ 


A sallow skin 


It isn’t only a rosy skin that looks young; 
some skins have lirtle natural red. 

But there is something fresh and living 
about the color of a young skin that no one 
ever mistakes, 


Your skin will keep that fresh, brilliant 
look of youth just as long as the pores and 
blood-vessels remain in active condition; 
when they become sluggish and lethargic 
the color fades and the whole tone of the 
skin becomes dull and lifeless. 

Keep your skin young by keeping it ac- 
tive! If it shows a tendency to sallowness, 
use this treatment and see what a revivifying 
effect it will have:— 


ONCE of twice a week, just before retiring, 
fill your basin full of hot water—almost 
boiling hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head and the bowl witha heavy 
bath towel,so thatno steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. Now lather a hot 
cloth with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With this 
wash your face thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water,then withcold, and finish by 


rubbing itfor thirty seconds witha piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week cleanse your 
skin thoroughly in the usual way with Wood- 
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is a skin that is asleep 


You can awaken it/ 


bury’s Facial Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold. 

— treatments for each different skin 
need are given in the famous booklet of 
treatments wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—begin 
your treatment tonight. 


The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect on the skin make it ideal 
for general use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet use, including 
any of the special Woodbury treatments. 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 3- 
cake boxes. 


Send 10 cents for a trial-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1601 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lim- 
ited, 1601 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, L. C. 4 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 


1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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across the sage towards Blake. Her voice 
went ahead of her, whining and a little 
shaken. ‘Mr. Blake, I’m awful grateful to 
you, awful glad. I think I must have been 
praying that you’d come.” 

He plunged with his ponderous swagger 
across the rough piece of ground still be- 
tween them until her hands, moving and 
seeking, cold and clever, took hold of him. 
Alternately the fingers clung and shifted. 
She was hardly conscious that she was 
being lifted from her feet to the level of his 
lips. She was dropped abruptly, however, 
when the cold circle of his own pistol end 
touched his neck. It fell with her to the 
level of his heart and rested there, steady 
and hard. 

“Let me go. Hold up your hands— 
higher—higher,” Betty shrilled. “Lift up 
this man for me. Put him on his horse. 
Now, when I’m up, ijead us back to his own 
place. And don’t you fancy because I’m 
shaking that I’m afraid te shoot you dead. 
It’s all I can do to keep from shooting. I’d 
love to shoot you.” 

She kept her gun and her eyes on him 
while she scrambled, anxious and nimble, 
to the saddle and steadied the slack burden 
of Quickley with her left arm. She shifted 
her gun against Blake’s unhatted head. 

“You lead us back to that house of his 
and when we’re there and you have got 
him into his bed you go. If there’s a doc- 
tor, fetch him.” 

“There ain’t no doctor—hang you 

She almost laughed, her body warm and 
exultant under the weight of the wounded 
man, her right hand firm, its finger danger- 
ously crooked on the light-moving trigger. 
Through every fiber of his moron’s brain 
her unwilling guide felt the little pressure 
of that steady, ice-cold finger. He plunged 
back, slave, puppet, plaything for this 
trembling little figure above him. The 
cowardice that is the very blood of such 
poor veins as his quivered under the lash 
of her least whisper, of her uneven breath. 
He labored for her. He plunged and 
stumbled across the plain and groped up 
the steep rooted trail until the roof of Ed’s 
small dwelling showed a black edge above 
their heads. 

There he eased his enemy gently to the 
ground, dragged him in and laid him down 
in a dim corner of the hut. Striking his own 
matches he lighted lamp and fire. His ty- 
rant then fully revealed herself, pale, rigid, 
shrunken, her face above its rough gray 
collar sharpened like a witch’s, the eyes 
frozen slits, black-fringed, holding a narrow 
brilliance which had eaten into his mind. 

“Now,” she commanded, “you get 
out. I'll stand right here in the door until 
I hear you’ve gone. Get on Ed’s horse, 
ride fast, ride as fast as you can. Never 
come back. I’ll be here ready for you, all 
night, all day, every night, every day, to 
shoot you on sight with my gun.” 

Later, when she could hear only the 
drifting whisper of snow, the comfortable 
stir of laden boughs, she bent her mouth 
and kissed the weapon. ‘You dear gun!” 
she whispered. Thereafter, keeping it 
always in sight and reach, she became 
energetically Ed’s nurse 


A few days later the gray horse drifted 
back and stood thoughtfully under the pine 
trees near the door of his master’s cabin as 


though in a familiar stall. By that time 
Quickley was able to give Betty instruc- 
tions in the daily simple tasks of a winter 
homestead. A six-months’ supply of fire- 
wood had long before been cut and piled. 
A deer’s hindquarters hung outside. 
Hackamore’s wild hay was neatly stacked 
under the pines and ten feet from her door 
a bucket of ice-cold water could be dipped 
from the rapid mountain stream. 

Like most adventurers the gambler was 
a childlike, grateful and shamefaced in- 
valid. . Well washed, carefully brushed, 
neatly bandaged, he sat propped up in a 
smooth bed, lifting his lids for long, in- 
comprehensible looks when Betty had not 
her eye upon him and dropping the lids 
whenever she turned in his direction. 

Shyly and feverishly she cooked and 
swept and kept clean the two rooms, one 
of which was kitchen, dining room and his 
hospital, the other a tiny lean-to, her own 
domain. Its privacy was bitter cold but, 
weary and young, she dropped into in- 
stant sleep when she had crept half 
clothed into her pile of hides and saddle- 
blankets, stuffed sacks, anything she could 
collect with a squirrel instinct for its warm- 
ing properties. Her ways, so like those of a 
small neat wary animal, amused her pa- 
tient. He laughed to himself at the sound 
of her morning tooth-brush outside in the 
snow along his stream. 

“Sharpenin’ your teeth for nibblin’ me 
up, ain’t you?” he asked teasingly. 

But Betty was grave, dignified, almost 
severe except when she forgot herself in 
the absorption of culinary experiment or 
household improvements, when she would 
giggle delightedly over one of his queer 
stories, over her own biographical anec- 
dotes, over nothing at all. Such strays and 
wastrels were they, the two, that this came 
as near to being home, perhaps, as any- 
thing either of them had known. 

There followed Indian summer with a 
melted heart. Ed found himself, after 
a strange succession of sweet days, capable 
of dressing, of standing, even of moving a 
few steps across the floor. 

At his first table meal, a breakfast, he 
put a sudden question. “Betty, what’d 
that teamster tell you?” And before he 
asked it he pushed from him a plate of 
food comp'etely undisturbed. 

“What teamster?” Her question drifted 
while his had been flung. 

“The big blue-eyed chap with the 
mustache that came up to you that first 
evening at the road-house and shouldered 
us all out of sight of you and gave you some 
advice—something about three weeks.” 

“Oh—yes. Why, let me see, he said he’d 
be back in three weeks and would take me 
out with him, over the pass to Coyotte.”’ 

“Tomorrow,” said Ed slowly, “will be 
the end of your three weeks.” 

She stood beside him, scarlet, her eyes 
flying about the room. 

“You can ride my horse down—you’ll 
get there this evenin’ as he comes in. 
Turn Hackamore loose and he’ll come back 
to me. Get yourself ready now—and go.” 

She had a look of crumblirg, of folding 
up; her shoulders narrowed weakly and 
her eyes enlarged. She untied her apron, 
folded it. Her mouth was sucked in. Color 
of pain, of mortification, spread over her 
neck, her face, her brow. 
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“It won’t take me a minute to tie up my 
b-bundle. I’ll catch up the h-horse.” 

He sat holding the sides of his chair 
while she prepared herself. She tied her 
hat under her tremulous chin and donned 
Flea’s mackinaw. She said ‘Good-by” 
without looking at him, from the door, 
which she opened slowly with both hands, 
her bundle tucked under one arm. 

He made in answer a dry formless 
sound. Her shadow through the open door 
stayed with him for an instant, stretching 
dumbly towards his feet, then slipped away, 
leaving blank sunlight, gaudy, hard to see. 

He could hear her coaxing Hackamore, 
bridling him with choked ejaculations. He 
knew how she got the saddle up to his back, 
her steps staggering. Presently she rode 
past the window, a huddled figure, clutch- 
ing the saddle-horn with one tight hand. 
Her face was turned away, that bundle was 
clumsily tied behind her; something, he 
felt, must be wrong too with the fastening 
of the cinch. 

Ed pushed himself up from his chair and, 
feeling the drag of his legs, like those of a 
half frozen insect, got over the doorsill. 
She was already out of sight on the steep 
path; the irregular sound of descending 
hoofs, planted meticulously in safe places, 
set time to his pulses, careful and uncertain. 

He said, “Betty!” to a world so still, so 
possessed by azure and aureate light, by 
blue silence and by tawny shade, that it 
tore out his heart. He bent forward. 
Light and shade moved in a blurred screen 
across his eyes. 


The sound of hoofs confused itself, mys- if 


teriously augmented. 

“Oh, Mr. Quickley,” said Betty’s voice 
close at hand, “I’m sorry to disturb you so 
soon again but I forgot my tooth-brush. It 
—it’s down by the stream on a flat stone 
under that pine. Do you think you're 
strong enough to bring it to me? It’s so— 
so darn-ably hard,” she sobbed, ‘‘for me 
to mount this great, huge horse.”’ 

He felt that he had gathered the “great, 
huge horse” and its offended rider all to- 
gether into his arms. In strict fact he had 
only folded his hands about her foot and 
leaned his whole weight against Hacka- 
more’s neck. “I’ve got the makin’s of a 
rancher and a family man, I do believe,” he 
gasped, “if you can trust me, Betty.” 

She answered after a moment rather 
primly with scant breath: ‘Why, ves—I 
have—I did . . .” And added, looking 
straight ahead of her: “You can go off 
now and then if you like. Even the swal- 
lows come back, don’t they?” 

“T ain’t no swallow—I’m a _ wren,” 
laughed Quickley. ‘In a minute, after I’ve 
tightened that cinch, if you’ll slide back, 
Betty, I'll swing up in front of you. We 
can ride down and catch the stage for 
Coyotte—we can get married there.” 

She tumbled down upon him, almost, if 
it hadn’t been for Hackamore, overbalanc- 
ing his weakness. 

“Good Lord,” he sighed, smiling at her 
with a face his mother, who had not seen 
it since it was penitent, tear-stained and 
ten years old, would have recognized in- 
stantly. “You’ve learned me something. 
There ain’t no savage, hunter, wolf nor 
hound so dead certain to run down its 
quarry as some timid little hunted thing 
like you.”’ 


In “The Wor.t Woman in Hollywood” Adela Rogers St. Johns, in 
February CosMopouitan, probes the secret depths of a woman’s soul 
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earn from the women who tax 
their skin the most .-. . 
and keep their faces loveliest 


. 


TWO ESSENTIALS 
THEY NEVER FORGET 


THE aétress, the society woman, the 
modern young girl are the ones who 
have learned first how to care for their 
skin. Because they have been obliged 
to search and study until they have 
found the right way. In no other way 
could they go on subjecting their skin to 
the same conditions and keep it beautiful. 

The whole secret of their loveliness 
today lies in giving their skin regularly 
the two things they have found are in- 
dispensable in keeping a woman’s skin 
young and supple. 

First—the kind of cleansing that frees 
their skin nightly from the tenseness 
of the day’s strain and clears it of the 
collected dust and oil and cosmetics— 
restores its transparency and natural 
pliancy. This toning up at the end of 
every day is absolutely 
essential. 

Second—they know it is 
imperative to render their 
skin immune at all times 
to strain, dirt, changes in 
temperature—to all the 
kinds of exposure that 
tend to coarsen it. 


(The society woman knows how to be 
a zealous Sportswoman by day and 
in the evening with delicate 
5 


in unmarred. She will not allow 
exposure to roughen or redden her 
skin, or fatigue to mark it with lines, 


MAE MURRAY 


T he actress gives her complexion 
harder wear and demands moreof 
it in return than almost any other 
woman. She must keep her skin 
fine and clear though she covers 
it with make-up. It must be fresh 
in spite of late weary hours. Her 
very success depends on her finding 
the right way to care for her skin. 


THE FAMOUS METHOD 
THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR THEM 


Two distinctly different face creams, 
each beautifully designed for its special 
purpose — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. For years 
the whole effort of an old and much 
esteemed maker of toilet preparations 
was centered on these two preparations 
that were to answer the two vital needs 
of women’s skin. Today millions of 
women are using these two creams, 
night and morning and sometimes dur- 
ing the day, to keep their skin perfectly 
fresh, supple, young. 

Just the right amount, and finest 
quality of each ingredient to do the 
actual benefit to the skin for which 
each cream was formulated. Pond’s Cold 
Cream not only cleanses exquisitely, it 
restores each time your skin’s essential 
suppleness. And with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
you have unfailing protec- 
tion and the instant beauty 
of smooth skin under the 
powder. Buy both creams 
tonight at any drug store 
or department store. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


She insists on both—her career of cars 
and sports and the particular kind of 
complexion men bow to! 

How the modern young girl dses it 
is perfectly simple—according to her. 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS—POND'S 
TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN 
THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


WHO TAX 


She just goes in for taking care of it. 


nary toilet uses. 


creams every normal skin 
needs — enough of each 
cream for two weeks’ ordi- 


The Pond's Extract Co. 
241 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Name. 


Ten cents(10c) is enclosed 
for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two Street 


City. 


___State. 
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Thackeray 
liked his pipe 


and said so 


A great physical aid 


in conversation 


William Makepeace Thackeray must 
fiave felt more than friendly towards 
smoking, for he wrote: 


“Honest men, with pipes or cigars in 
their mouths, have great physical 
advantages in conversation. . . . 
The pipe draws wisdom from the lips 
of the philosopher and shuts up the 
mouths of the foolish.” 


Often you see two men sitting comfort- 
ably smoking their pipes in silence. They 
have no need for talk. The quiet puffing 
at their pipes is sufficient bond between 
them. Or you will see other men sit for 
hours in friendly discussion with pipes 
going all the time. Here the pipe seems 
to draw them out. 

And yet, for all its sociability, the pipe 
is a great solace to the man who finds 
himself all alone. As a real companion 
you have to travel far and wide to find 
anything to beat the pipe. 

You have any number of brands to 
choose from, No matter how hard you 
are to please, you can surely find the 
tobacco that suits your smoking tem- 
perament. 

If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, there 
is a fairly good chance 
m that it is the tobacco 
} you have always been 
hoping to find. 


Edgeworth has made 
thousands of friends in 
all parts of the coun- 
try, and each year it 
makes more and more 
new friends. 


If you will 
send your name 
jand address 
Larus & Brother 
Company will be 
glad to send you 
free samples 
both of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice 
and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


A few pipefuls should suggest to you 
whether or not you care to go further 
along the Edgeworth trail. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 61 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include 
the name and address of your regular 
tobacco dealer, your courtesy will be 
appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber 
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William Tells 


(Continued from page 85) 


school at making a menu mean something. 
Never in my young life have I witnessed 
anyone order food with the care and de- 
liberation that Mr. William Richardson 
Van Cleve II used to pick each dainty from 
the bill of fare. Honestly, you’d think our 
lives depended on the result of each de- 
cision he made from soup to nuts. He 
captured the open respect of the haughty 
head waiter, while our own garcon fairly 
fawned on such a master at eating. The 
various wines, different for each course, 
came in to William in their original baskets 
to be discussed at length; the meat, fish 
and fowl were first brought in uncooked 
direct from the admiring chef, etc. Oh, 
ee was good, he was for a positive 
act! 

Hazel couldn’t get her adoring eyes to 
focus anywhere but on William during the 
entire evening and even I began to get 
slightly impressed. The young man’s table 
talk was chiefly financial—really, he used 
dollar marks for punctuation. According to 
his own story, he squandered six months 
of each fiscal year in Europe, mostly at one 
of his father’s flock of chateaus and villas. 
He wished we could see his male parent’s 
little place at Nice, or perhaps the villa in 
Italy would be more interesting to a couple 
of aristocrats like us, or again we might 
find the castle in Burgundy more fascinat- 
ing. Honestly, he had us dizzy! 

By the time we began to toy with the 
coffee, William had reached the top of his 
game. Waxing confidential, he remarked 
that his billionaire father headed a syn- 
dicate that was negotiating with the Ger- 
man government to pay their debt to the 
Allies. Just one thing held matters up, he 
confided to the breathless Hazel. His dear 
old dad insisted on fifty-two percent in- 
terest and the sweet old Germans couldn’t 
see into it. We mustn’t breathe a word of 
this, though—might cause international 
complications and that sort of thing. This 
sensational insight into diplomatic affairs 
put Hazel right into a trance and if William 
had asked her to wed him at that minute 
he would have certainly got service! All I 
could think of was that dish you make by 
boiling apples. 

At first William divided his attention 
evenly between us, but finding me the 
hardest to promote he aimed his heavy 
artillery at the already overboard Hazel. 
They got along like brandy and soda. After 
the feast he suggested that we go to places 
and dance. No argument there. We ac- 
cepted a taxi and the future money king 
took us to see what he called “the real 
Paris.”” He seemed to know the successful 
French hamlet like Nanook knows the 
North. William showed us all the devilish 
places we’d read about but had failed 
dismally to find ourselves, and really he 
spent important money like the next 
morning he was going to be executed. 


| Most of his tips must have caused the re- 
| ciplents to throw up their jobs and open 


their own places, and said tips came from a 
bankroll that would baffle a particularly 


| agile greyhound when it came to leaping 


over it. When he said by-by to us at our 
hotel around four A, M. we were forced to 
admit we’d had a marvelous time. Hazel 


| had a field day kidding me about my sus- 


picions of the young man, and as I like 


fairness I had to confess that to date 
William checked up as bonded goods. 

Well, William then began rushing us in 
deadly earnest, and honestly, trying to get 
rid of him was like trying to get rid of a 
cold in the head. He said it with every- 
thing from flowers to bonbons and was 
likewise a constant caller at our hotel, by 
phone or in person. His unusual mastery 
of the French language was of wonderful 
assistance in our enjoyment of our stay 
in Paris and his knowledge of#where to go 
for the laughs didn’t hurt either. I 
wanted to check out and leave the field 
clear for Hazel, but Hazel was indignant at 
the idea of me being a wall flower and 
William added protests that sounded sin- 
cere enough. So the three of us stepped 
high, wide and handsome all over Paris. 
Will was a glutton for punishment, taking 
us motoring, dining, dancing, to all the 
shows, fashion centers and even to the 
races, where we won a thousand francs each 
on his tip in the Grand Prix de Paris. 
Hazel, of course, was just one big smile 
surrounded by girl and even I had to 
grudgingly admit that as an all-around 
entertainer William Richardson Van Cleve 
II was mighty good company. 

“T’d like your boy friend better, though, 
Hazel,” I told my little pal as we prepared 
to retire the night following the races, “if 
only he would talk about something else 
once in a while besides himself, his family 


and his father’s uncountable millions. I . 


crave a little variety in conversation, if 
you know what I mean.” 

Hazel is pouring herself into a negligée 
that belonged in La Vie Parisienne and no- 
where else. She sneers at me. 

“Blah!” she says, “He’s spent about 
three thousand dollars keeping us from 
yawning since we met him, I don’t care 
what he talks about!” 

That’s the tip-off on Hazel. 

A few evenings later we had a date with 
the faithful William to go motoring, but 
Hazel broke out with a terrible headache 
in the afternoon and by nightfall she was 
pretty low. So the auto ride was out as 
far as she was concerned, but she insisted 
that I go along with our mutual friend and 
not stay in on her account. She said she 
wished to write some letters and go to bed 
early; also, she most earnestly desired me to 
go with William so that I could find out 
what he really thought of her and report 
back. Really, I didn’t like the job, but | 
do like Hazel, so with some misgivings 
I gave Will a treat by accepting. 

O sole mia! 

We rode to a cute little inn on the out- 
skirts of Paris and tore off another one of 
William’s marvelous dinners, with some 
wine that was positively heavenly. I in- 
dulged very sparingly in the beverage. But 
William tied into that wine as if he’d just 
staggered in from a week on the desert, and 
after either the third or the fifteenth bot- 
tle he got what I have often heard described 
as “mellow.” He moved over beside me 
and captured my hand. I told him to be 
himself and drew it away, when to my great 
indignation he tried to kiss me. Boys will 
be boys! 

When I repulsed William, he got more 
indignant than me. He said he couldn’t 
understand why I should object to a mere 
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Buick Four-Cylinder Touring Car \ 
The Standard of Comparison : 


MBODYING the many advancements and 

refinements that have made the 1924 Buick 
the subject of universal comment, Buick four- 
cylinder motor cars set a new standard of value. 
Striking body designs not only add to their dis- 
tinguished appearance, but also provide greater 
comfort and a higher degree of motoring satisfac- 
tion. Significant among their many distinguishing 
features is the fact that they are the only four- 
cylinder cars in America with four wheel brakes. 


FOURS 
Five Passenger Touring 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Five Passenger Sedan 


Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - 


SIXES 


Five Passenger Touring 

Two Passenger Roadster 

Five Passenger Sedan - 

Five Passenger Double vwiee Sedan 
Seven Passenger Touring + 

Seven Passenger Sedan- - - - 
Three Passenger Sport Roadster - 
Four Passenger Sport Tone 
Brougham Sedan 

Four Passenger Coupe - 


Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.int, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars ranches tn All Principal Citles— Dealers Everywhere 
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innocent kiss, especially as Hazel hadn’t! 
That last boast made me sit up and I re- 
garded him with blazing eyes. 

“y ou have kissed Hazel?” 

“Dozens of times!” says William airily, 
and pours himself another Pol Roger. 

Well, honestly, I was simply furious and 
I just sat there and glared at him. It 
wasn’t jealousy of Hazel that got me red- 
headed, as William failed to panic me, but 
to me the most contemptible thing in the 
wide wide world is the Lothario who kisses 
and tells! I jumped up and ordered a 
rather frightened William to take me back 
to the hotel at once. All the way home he 
did nothing but beg me not to tell Hazel he 
had wanted to kiss me, but I gave him no 
satisfaction. Outwardly I was cold and 
non-committal, but inwardly I was fit to 
be tied. 

After thinking everything over, I Shade 
up my mind to rid Hazel of the kissing 
William, who I was positive would “only 

make her unhappy. Knowing Hazel’s . 
disposition and temperament I realized’ it~ 
would be double useless to attempt to get 
her to give William the air on my say so, so 
I determined to bear down on William my- 
self and make him like it. 

When I got to our room, Hazel reared 
up sleepily in bed. “Well,” she yawns, 
“did William talk about me?” 

I gave her a queer smile. “I'll say he 
talked about you!” I says—and nothing 
more. 

The very next morning I sent a long 
cable to a trustworthy friend in New York 
asking him to cable back the following to 
William Richardson Van Cleve II: 

Your escapades with women must come 
to an end. Have stopped your income 
and you can expect no {i.rther financial as- 
sistance unless you return home on next 
boat. Father 


That, I expected, would be the end of 
Bill as far as me and Hazel were concerned! 

A couple of nights later William took us 
to dinner at his hotel and the cable was de- 
livered to him at the table right before the 
dessert. Honestly, I was just quivering 
with excitement and never took my eyes 
off his face while he read it. For the short- 
est of moments William’s brow contracted 
and then he flashed us a dazzling smile. 

“By Jove!” says William, “I’ve just 
made half a million in wheat. We’ll drink 
all the wine in Paris tonight!” 

With sparkling eyes Hazel leans over 
and pats his back, laughing joyously, but I 
was absolutely dumfounded by his 42- 
carat nerve! Of course I knew how that 
cable actually read, since I composed it 
myself, and I had half a mind to ask him 
to Jet me see it and then show him up. On 
second thought I decided not to for vari- 
ous reasons, one of which was the thousand- 
to-one shot that William really had put 
over a fast one in the stock market. 

However, the next day while Hazel was 
out on one of her endless shopping trips, 
William paid mea call. Really, he was an 
entirely different person from the boast- 
ing, free-spending, smiling young man of 
the past. His first act was to pull out the 
cable he got the night before and show it 
to me without a word. As I expected, it 
read exactly as I had written it. He then 
handed me another one, saying he had just 
received it. This one read: 


Your father has 
Mother 


Honestly, I was positively flabbergasted 
by this coincidence. Imagine his getting 
a legitimate cable making him a total loss 
just after I had faked one doing the same 
thing! I regarded him coldly. 

“Well?” I says. 

“Well,” says William, “the funny part 
of this is that I have no father and no 
mother. I’m an orphan!” 

Heavens above! 

While all I could do was to stare at him 
in amazement, William told his tale. It 
was one for the book, it was for a fact! 
His name was not William Richardson Van 
Cleve II, it was William Simmons, and 
he was by no means the heir to the near- 
beer billions; he was a waiter! Ain’t we got 
fun? As if that wasn’t enough, this young 
man of a thousand surprises calmly tells 
me he knows I’m a phone operator and no 
“Calhoun of Virginia” and that Hazel is a 
show girl, because he saw us both fre- 
quently when he worked in the main dining 
room of the St. Moe, New York. That’s the 
reason his"face was so familiar to me. It 
also explains his ability to plan a kingly 
dinner—why shouldn’t a waiter know how 
to order food? 

“William,” I says, when our hero 
stopped momentarily for breath, “with 
your undiluted nerve you should be able 
to sell electric fans to the Eskimos! Why 
put on the dog with us and tell us all those 
fairy tales about yourself?” 

“Tt’s been my ambition for years to come 
to Paris,”’ he says, coolly taking a cigarette 
from a box of Hazel’s on the dresser, ‘‘and 
this trip represents my life savings. You 
girls happened to come along and I put 
over a harmless deception to satisfy a ro- 
mantic yearning, that’s all. Besides, 
didn’t you also deceive me about your 
social position?” 

“Well, really—I—we——” I began to 
stammer, a bit confused. 

“That’s all right,” interrupts William, 
with a lordly wave of his hand. “Don’t 
apologize. I guess we’re about even— 
except for one thing. I blew all my money 
on you and your girl friend and now I’m 
flat broke! I don’t know anybody in 
Paris, and as the high life is all over for me 
I must get back to the United States and 
go to work again. If you'll loan me the 
fare, I’ll look you up at the St. Moe when 
you come back and repay it. If you don’t, 
I'll just about starve to death, that’s all?’ 

Honestly, as I sat there thinking this 
amazing young man over I was as much 
sorry for him as I was angry. After all, 
no hats had been broken or anything like 
that and he did spend a flock of money on 
me and Hazel. He pleaded with me for 
nearly an hour, and though I felt I was in- 
sane to do it I finally loaned him three 
hundred dollars on his promise to go back 
to America at once. 

Not two hours later a messenger comes 
up to my room with a neat little package. 
In it is three hundred dollars and the fol- 
lowing note: 


Return home at once. 
disinherited you. 


After leaving you I bumped into an old 
friend who loaned me the fare, so I’m re- 
turning your money with thanks. Will 
see you at the St. Moe. Meanwhile, 
don’t flirt with any more millionaires’ 
sons. Be good! William 
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I had scarcely finished reading this mis- 
sive and counting the money when Hazel 
flounces into the room. I thought I might 
as well get things over and be done with it. 

“Hazel, I says, “I’m awfully sorry for 
you, but you might as well forget about 
William. He’s gone out of our lives for- 
ever!” 

To my great surprise Hazel appears 
highly pleased. 


“Good!” she says. “I was afraid we'd 


. have trouble giving that big clown the gate, 


but my scheme must have worked!” 

“Your scheme?” I says dizzily. 

“Sure!” says Hazel complacently. “I 
sent him a cable supposed to have come 
from his mother, saying he was cut off 
without a dime!” 

Honestly, I’m at the gasping stage. 

“T thought you .were overboard over 
William,” I says. “What happened?” 

Hazel hesitates and looks confused. 

“Well, Gladys,” she says, ‘“I—of course, 
what you do is your own business and—I 
—oh, well, I just got disgusted with him 
when he tried to kiss me and said he had 
kissed you!” 

Then we got together and compared 
notes on this gentleman. 

I told Hazel of William’s confession, and 
when the astounded Hazel learned she had 
been seeing Paris with a waiter, really, she 
went right up in flames. She raved 
around the room for half an hour and then 
suddenly grew quite calm. 

“Well, one consolation is that Mr. 
Waiter will be in the Bastile here tonight!” 
she says. “He took me for three hundred 
to get back to the United States, and being 
sore over that stuff about him kissing 
you I gave him the money in marked 
bills. He’s going to be arrested for 
masquerading as Van Cleve’s son, and 
when they find that marked sugar on 
him—good night!” 

At that I sat right up straight in my 
chair. A wild thought had suddenly 
struck me. 

“Hazel,” I asked with deadly calm, 
“when did you loan William that three 
hundred?” 

“About two hours ago. Why?” 

“Just a minute!’ I answered and dashed 
into the other room. 

Feverishly I opened my purse and 
dragged out the money William had sent 
back to me. As I feared, cach bill was 
marked with Hazel’s initials! 

Well, it didn’t take me long to figure 
things out, and although I was plenty en- 
raged, I had to give William credit for a 
rather cute performance. He had borrowed 
three hundred from each of us, saw that 
Hazel’s money was marked and promptly 
used it to pay me back! Not bad, what? 
My serise of humor rose above my anger 
and I handed the raging Hazel $150. 

“Hazel,” I says, “I don’t blame you for 
being sore. That’s the way J feel, too, 
But I really think we might as well split 
William between us and charge the dif- 
ference to experience!” 

“And he told me we’d spend our honey- 
moon in Camembert!” moans Hazel, 
cramming away the bills and wiping her 
tearful eyes. 

“You're 
bert’s a cheese! 

“Well,” says Hazel, “so was William!”: 


crazy,” I “Camem- 
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says. 


Put a muffler on your laugh apparatus so you won't disturb the neighbors, and go 
“For the Love of Mike,” H. 


to it 


C. Witwer’s 
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Another Firestone Development in Motoring Progress, Bringing 
to Motorists Unusual Comfort, Safety and Car Conservation. 


Greater riding comfort, safety and car protection without 
sacrificing mileage or increasing fuel consumption is Firestone’s 
latest contribution to motoring progress by the introduction of 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 


The special Firestone gum-dipping process—by which each 
cord is impregnated and insulated thoroughly with rubber, add- 
ing great strength and flexibility to the carcass—made it possible 
to carry out the new principle in tire design and construction so 
successfully. Soft and pliable, yet sturdy and tough, these new 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords smooth out the bumps and ruts 
of the road. 


Greater safety and control is obtained and skidding is virtually 
climinated—for even on “slippery-wet” streets these tires cling 
tenaciously to the pavement, due to the increased flexibility of 
the tread and the large traction contact. In mud or sand, these 


large powerful tires prevent the car from sinking and hold it to 
a sure straight course without slip or slide. 

The huge air chambers, with greatly lowered air pressure, 
absorb all road irregularities, preventing jars and jolts from 
reaching the chassis. ‘They relieve the car of much of its vibra- 
tion and preserve it from the shocks that cause squeaks and 
rattles, which are especially annoying in closed cars that have 
been in service for some time. 

If you want a new sensation in motoring, a superlative degree 
of riding comfort, together with greater security and a longer life 
for your car, equip with these new Iirestone Gum-Dipped Cords. 

See the nearest Firestone Dealer for complete information 
regarding the advantages, the special construction and the details 
in connection with the application of Firestone Balloon Cords 
to your car, 


AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN BER- S@Sulens. 
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Sectional Bookeases 


THESE BOOKCASES WILL 


GROW. You just add perfectly 
matched sections — room for thirty 
books each, at only a few dollars cost! 
Any number of books can be guarded 
from dust and dampness behind the 
glass doors of these bookcases, the 
most popular bookcases in America. 
You’ll like the period designs, the 
fine woods and the popular prices! 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 

Retail branches, New York, Chicago, Washington, 

Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 

New Orleans, Cincinnati and good furniture stores 

everywhere 

The Globe-Wernicke Co. f 
B71 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send without charge. |Street 

Deco- 


your book, “Unusual 
rative Effects for B “‘lTown 
INVENTORS Desiring to mee patent should 
write for our “How To Get 
four Patent.” ‘send model or 
sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 


Dept. 33 


D. C. 


your favorite centers, lus- 
cious and fresh, in choco- 
late coatings specially 
blended the Bunte way. 


BUNTE BROTHERS: CHICAGO 
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Amos Tries It Tudor 


(Continued from page 39) 


“What do you call your lucky number?” 
she asked. 

“Beg pardon?” 

“At roulette, of course. 
combinations?” 

“T’ve never played roulette.” 

“Really!” She tapped a cigarette on the 
table-cloth, lighted it, inhaled and stared 
listlessly around the dining room. 

Amos gathered that, so far as Miss Ware 
was concerned, their attempt at a chat had 
fizzled dismally. Yet he was somewhat 
relieved. He was free now to see whether 
she was actually the peevish-mouthed 
beauty he had thought, or if she was merely 
peevish. Yes, there was no sense in under- 
estimating the cameo clarity of her 
features. The thin, straight nose, the firm 
chin, the white brow under the mass of 
dark hair—all were perfect, or nearly so. 
And there was a fascination in the tight- 
lipped piquancy of the pouting mouth. 
The very poise of her head on the white 
neck was alluring. And in that black 
velvet evening dress she was striking. 
A face to be remembered. 

Although it was as dull a dinner as he 
had experienced, with a few exceptions, 
and despite his feeling of having contrib- 
uted little to make it otherwise, Amos 
Smith, in the months which followed, 
thought often of it, and of Drusilla Ware. 
He began to wonder about her. Was she as 
empty-headed, as selfish, as heartless, as 
hard-boiled as she seemed and as Sanford 
had indicated? Could there not be, beneath 
all that bored indifference, another and 
far different Drusilla? a Drusilla whose bold 
eyes could soften with warm sympathy, 
flash with quick intelligence; one who could 
be moved to kindly moods, roused to be- 
stow swift, gracious smiles—perhaps deep 
affection. And what a reward for the 
lucky man to whom such a Drusilla might 
be revealed! Suppose, after all, he should 
be that man? 

He compared her with other women he 
had known and was meeting. He made 
tentative tests of his own ability to interest 
them and to be interested by them. He 
discovered that their attention and smiles 
were easily won, as a rule. Most of them 
met him more than half-way. But their 
most friendly glances lacked the tang of 
Drusilla’s cool indifference. 

Drusilla was a problem, a puzzle. Amos 
liked that sort of thing, whether it had to 
do with the pinching out of an ore vein, or 
the vagaries of a labor union. The 
tougher the job the more he rejoiced in 
tackling it. Failure only made him dig 
in his toes the harder. He knew that in his 
first meeting with Miss Ware he had made 
a pitiful showing. He had been snubbed 
and scorned. But he felt that he had been 
decoyed unwillingly into the encounter, 
and unprepared. If he could only have 
another chance! He must have. 

Well, he was of the go-getter breed, as 
you know. Other things which he had 
wanted he had come by. Was a smile from 
Drusilla Ware so unattainable? 

Through Blair Sanford he kept track of 
her goings and comings. She was at Palm 
Beach, at Nassau, in New York, at New- 
port. But Amos, shunted here and there 
for conferences, busied with earning his 
big salary, had missed even a glimpse of 


Or do you play 


her. Then, on a sudden whim, she had 
persuaded ‘Sanford to take her to the 
mountains. It was just then that Amos 
found himself with a week or so of leisure 
on his hands—a month if nothing serious 
broke loose. On a flimsy business pretext 
he called up his chief by phone, got him- 
self asked to come to the Mount Neddick 
Club, and was made aware that he would 
be expected to take part in a fancy dress 
golf tournament, whatever that might be. 

“Tl arrange to have you paired 
with Drusilla,’ Mr. Sanford had prom- 


ised, ‘‘and I'll pick out a _ costume 
for you. Be sure to get here by Tuesday 
night.” 


Amos had arrived as promptly as a 
train two hours behind schedule would 
allow; he had breakfasted early, and by 
nine thirty he was arrayed as he had never 
been arrayed before. The label on the cos- 
tumer’s box read “One Henry VIII.” 
With a little timely aid from a somewhat 
scandalized chambermaid he had draped 
himself in the various garments and then, 
partly disguised in a raincoat and guided 
by a bellboy, he had reported at the 
club-house. 

“Old Hank himself, eh?’’ commented the 
hawk-faced person who was chairman of 
the tournament committee. ‘“Let’s see; 
you're signed up with Carmen.” 

A few moments later Amos, having been 
informed that this was to be a mixed two- 
ball foursome affair and that the men were 
to drive first, strolled out to the first tee 
and found himself very much in the public 
eye. Accompanying him went Mephis- 
topheles, who was really a paper box man- 
ufacturer from Brooklyn. 

That there might be no confusion of 
identities, and perhaps to claim for him- 
self a momentary prominence, the hawk- 
faced person was announcing that the 
first contenders to start would be Henry 
the Eighth and Carmen. It was somewhat 
unnecessary for him to roar this through a 
megaphone, as the costumes of both were 
convincing. Also the impersonator of the 
eighth Henry, who was teeing up, had 
much the same figure as is usually at- 
tributed to that frisky monarch, with 
whom marrying became such a habit. Well, 
perhaps this one was not quite so poddy 
about the girdle. 

As for Carmen, who waited safely at a 
distance, even the unbidden fringe of bus 
boys, waitresses and off-duty kitchen help 
lining the rough of the first fairway could 
hardly mistake the young woman wearing 
the mantilla and the red rose over her ear 
for any other than a prototype of the 
sprightly sefiorita who danced and 'oved 
with such reckless abandon. 

“She’s got Pola Negri crowded to the 
back row,” huskily commented a loosc- 
lipped dishwasher. “But look who she’s 
picked for a side-kick! Say, he ain’t got 
no more neck than an egg.’ 

Amos, in the unaccustomed raiment 
of the easy discarder of queenly spouses, 
as he waggled his driver was having 
trouble with the sheathed dagger which 
dangled from his belt. It would jab him 
in the midriff on the back swing. The 
plumed velvet cap, too, had a tendency 
to wobble on his head, and the full sleeves 
of his doublet seemed to bother him. 
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Crosep CAR COMFORT 


Equipped with a heater of exceptional 
capacity, and with doors and windows snugly 
weather-stripped, the Business Sedan is in- 
vitingly warm on the coldest days. 


You discover, too, that the seat-backs are 
perfectly tilted for maximum ease; that the 
seats themselves are generously deep and 
upholstered in blue Spanish leather of the 
finest quality. 


These impressions of interior comfort are fur- 
ther emphasized when the car gets under way, 
and you experience the admirable balance and 
buoyancy of the new spring suspension. 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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However, there must have been some- 
thing kingly in him, for he hitched the 
dagger around to the back, jammed the 
velvet cap tightly over his ears and pro- 
ceeded to make a creditable drive, amid a 
ripple of applause. 

The hawk-faced chairman again seized 
the megaphone. “Mephistopheles up, 
paired with Miss Phoebe Snow!” 

So the fancy dress tournament at the 
Mount Neddick Club was on. For there 
is no limit of pains or expense to which a 
mountain resort management will allow 
guests to go in order to amuse themselves; 
especially at one of these so-called clubs, 
where you are charged transient rates 
until you buy a share of stock, after which 
you are allowed to pay the same as before, 
vote for directors and meet an occasional 
assessment. 

Mephistopheles, who had accepted the 
last costume available, and who was 
wholly unused to displaying his thin 
. shanks in red tights, was so embarrassed 
that he topped his drive miserably. But 
Miss Phoebe Snow—an ash-blonde from 
St. Paul, who was not entirely unconscious 
of the effectiveness of her immaculate get- 
up—whaled the ball well down the course. 

Then, for the first time, Carmen joined 
her pseudo-royal partner. ‘You?” she 
remarked, somewhat dramatically. 

“Oh, yes,” said Amos. “I’m glad you 
remember me, Miss Ware.” 

“Barely,” said the heartless Carmen. 
“Let’s see, it was at French Lick, last 
spring?” 

“Pinehurst, last December.” 

“Really! And the—the name?” 

“Just the same as then—Smith—Amos 
Smith. Your shot, Miss Ware; and if 
you'll allow me to advise, chip to the upper 
edge with as much back-spin as you can.” 

Miss Ware made a wild stab with a 
mashie. cut a generous divot and moved 
the ball some eighteen inches. “Darn!” 
she remarked. 

“Never mind. 
four.” 

But he didn’t, and they finally scored a 
snappy seven. 

“It was finding you here that put me 
off,” she protested. “I understood I was 
to play with that nice Mr. Poultney from 
Boston.” 

“Sorry, but the nice Mr. Poultney with- 
drew late last night—sprained ankle or 
something. And I had barely arrived 
when they told me I was booked for this. 
I think your guardian put ’em up to it. 
Anyway, he was the one who wished this 
rig on me. Some outfit to play in, eh?” 

She gave him only a flickery look. “At 
least, you’re not so absurd in tights as 
Mr. Adding in his. Honestly, legs like 
those should be left to the imagination, 
shouldn’t they?” 

Doubtless a real Henry VIII would have 
discussed legs with Carmen, or with any 
other equally attractive young woman, 
and gotten off something racy; Amos 
Smith merely worked up a deeper pink in 
his chubby cheeks and ignored the ques- 
tion. And surely the nice Poultney person 
would not have been so unresponsive. 
Precisely how he had been induced to 
go back to Boston had not been fully re- 
vealed to Amos. Possibly Blair Sanford 
had exercised with the club management 
some of that subtle influence which he 
always seemed to have on tap. 

For this particular Mr. Poultney was 


I'll lay it dead for a 


not universally held to be nice. In fact, 
the general opinion of him was quite the 
contrary. Yet it had been his presence 
which made the Mount Neddick Club 
seem an attractive spot to Drusilla Ware. 
She understood that he had had a career. 
He had. So on two distinct counts she 
was disappointed to find as his substi- 
tute “that stupid fat man” who had once 
spoiled for her a dinner somewhere. Then 
the catastrophe of a seven on the first hole 
had not improved her mood; for Drusiila 
hated being third-rate at anything. 

“Your drive, Miss Ware,” Amos an- 
nounced, as they reached the second tee. 

-There was no tittering among the 
caddies as she stood outlined against the 
sky and indulged in a preparatory swing. 
Perhaps she was too slight for a perfect 
Carmen, but the gallery was not a critical 
one. At least she was easy on the eyes, and 
there was grace as well as vigor in her fol- 
low-through. However, when she actually 
swung on. the ball she heeled it ignobly into 
the long grass at the left. 

“Tightened up a bit,” commented Amos. 
“Don’t let it get your goat, though. I’ll dig 
it out.” 

But his niblick shot barely reached the 
fairway. “We can’t expect to do much in 
these trick clothes,” he suggested. 

Drusilla merely glared at him. She 
lunged at the next one and smothered the 
stroke. “Oh, damn!” said Drusilla. 

Mephistopheles gasped. For, while he 
manufactured paper boxes through the 
week, on Sundays Mr. Adding ushered in 
church and passed the plate. 

Meanwhile Phoebe Snow had cracked 
her drive half-way up the hill and her part- 
ner had brassied nearly to the green. 

“There!” said Amos, playing a crisp iron 
to within ten feet of the pin. “Now if 
you'll go easy with your putter we can col- 
lect a six. Just a wrist tap, you know.” 

“Please don’t coach me!” Drusilla pout- 
ed. “What I need most is a cigarette.” 

Amos had none, and Mr. Adding felt 
in vain about his Satanic costume; but a 
grinning caddy came to the rescue. 

The game progressed raggedly but 
picturesquely. Blair Sanford, watching 
through a pair of prism field-glasses, smiled 
as he saw Amos and Drusilla strolling to- 
gether toward the fifth tee. Rather a 
neat idea of his, getting those two paired 
in this fashion. Amos was at his best on 
the golf course. They seemed to be get- 
ting on well. Appeared to be chatting. 
He wondered what about. 

Chatting was hardly the word. “It’s 
not the least bit of use, my going on this 
way,” Drusilla was saying. ‘Something 
has put me off my game. I’m rotten. I 
think it’s your fault.” 

“Possibly,” said Amos. “I’m sorry. 
I’m doing my share of the dubbing, too. 
But let’s buck up. We'll get going this 
next hole.” 

Miss Ware sniffed. ‘Our chances for 
a good score are shot to pieces now. And 
only yesterday I had a forty-eight myself 
for the nine. But that was when I was 
playing with Ned Poultney.” 

“Probably that’s why they handicapped 
you with me as a partner. But costume 
golf is a joke, anyway.” 

“Doesn’t seem to affect their game,” and 
Drusilla nodded toward the other pair. 

True, Mr. Adding hadn’t flubbed 
another drive. Once away from 
crowd of spectators, he seemed to have 


the. 
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forgotten the red tights and was hitting the 
ball accurately, if not very far. And 
Phoebe Snow had sunk two long and some- 
what lucky putts. All of which annoyed 
Drusilla. She was barely civil to them. 

The fifth at Mount Neddick is the long 
hole, and Amos started it with a wicked 
slice from the tee. 

“T’m sorry,” said he, watching the ball 
carom off a rock and. go bouncing into the 
worst rough on the course. “These fool 
sleeves got in my way again.” 

“You’re good at alibis, anyway,” 
sneered Drusilla, which caused Miss Snow 
to roll her eyes meaningly at Mephis- 
topheles. 

Amos shrugged his shoulders. What a 
little vixen she was! But she was a 
charming one, too. He couldn’t help 
watching the lithe vigor of her step as she 
followed the caddie up the frowning hill- 
side. The ball was found nestling behind 
a bunch of wire grass. He suggested using 
a heavy mashie. 

“Brassie,” was her defiant order to the 
caddie. 

She succeeded only in driving the ball 
into the ground and almost out of sight. 
Amos waded into it with a niblick, execut- 
ing a feat that a Hagen or a Kirkwood 
might be proud of, and sent the ball, along 
with a hatfull of dirt, out on the fairway 
and just short ef a brook which ran diag- 
onally across the course. From as pretty 
a lie as could be wished Drusilla topped 
her next shot into the brook. 

“Tough luck!” said Amos. 
mind. Fish it out, caddie.” 

“Let it stay,’’ countermanded Drusilla, 
walking ahead. “I’m through.” 

“But that’s not sportsmanlike,” pro- 
tested Amos. “We’ll take the penalty 
and go on. Fore, please!” 

Drusilla had reached the little bridge 
which spanned the stream. She turned 
a flushed face toward Amos. “I’m not 
going on, I tell you.” 

“Certainly you are. Only four more 
holes, you know. And you can’t break up 
the foursome.” 

“Can’t I, though! You just watch me.” 

Amos hesitated. She was standing di- 
rectly in the line of his play. Mr. Adding 
and Phoebe Snow were exchanging amused 
glances. The caddies were snickering 
again. It was an awkward moment, even 
for a go-getter. Drusilla was ten or a 
dozem yards away and confidential asides 
were out of the question. He strode to- 
ward her until they stood together in the 
middle of the little bridge. 

A clear, clean-bottomed mountain brook 
it was which meandered across the fair- 
way. Farther up the hill it gabbled noisily 
over miniature rapids. Here it loitered 
along over a gravelly bed, placid and mir- 
ror-like. It was so calm that Amos could 
see their reflections. Particularly his own. 
And for the first time since donning his 
kingly attire he noted the effect. Not so 
bad. He adjusted the plumed velvet cap 
rakishly. He squared his wide shoulders 
under the slashed doublet. Huh! 

As he vaguely remembered, Henry the 
Eighth had been rather a wilful old boy. 
He’d had several wives—Catherine of 
something-or-other, Anne Boleyn, and a 
few more. And when they had failed to 
please him he’d treated ’em rough. “To 
the Tower!” “Off with her head!’ Well? 
Amos Smith set his stout legs apart, folded 
his ermine and velvet-clad arms. He 
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Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


fer Economical Transportation 


There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 


experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- 
tation of people or merchandise. This group constitutes 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets. 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that due to engineering excellence 
and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and 
maintenance costs average so low that during the life of 
the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transpor- 
tation at the lowest cost per mile, including the purchase 
price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last 


CHEVROLET 


I 


two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
from this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars 
with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothinr, due to the reduction in 
their transportation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 
from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
taking the children to school, etc. 


This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 
investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five Uniied States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian 
plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world 
for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 


Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 
Superior Utility Coupe- - 640 
Superior Sedan - - - 5 


Commercial Cars 


. Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 45 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Superior Sedan 


Now Only *795 
fo Flint, Mich. 
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SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 


tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


OUGH, COARSE FOOD once 
gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 


They are unable to cushion and nourish 
the teeth correctly, and inconsequence, teeth 
today are less healthy — more subject to 
decay, to pyorrhea and to other infections. 


Does your toothbrush 
show pink 


Ask any dentist. He will tell you how tooth 
troubles due to soft gumsareon theincrease. 
Probably he will also tell you that Ipana is 
the great enemy of the “pink toothbrush” 
and how he prescribes its use to keep the 
gums healthy and firm. 


In stubborn cases of soft and spongy 
gums, he may also advise a gum massage 
with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. For Ipana Tooth Paste, 
because of the presence of ziratol, has a de- 
cided tendency to strengthen soft gums anu 
to keep them firm and healthy. 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana not only takes care of your gums, but 
cleans the teeth perfectly. And its taste, as 
you will find if you send for a trial tube, is 
unforgetably good. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


in generous tubes, 


Bristol- at alldrugand 
Myers 7 department 
Co. stores—50c. 
65 RectorSt. 

New York, 


Kindly send me 
atrial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


almost felt like a monarch. There is some- 
thing in the psychology of clothes, you 
know. Anyway, he was no longer blush- 
ing and apologetic. No. He was gazing 
at Drusilla Ware sternly. 

“There’s the ball,” he announced. 

Drusilla glanced at the brook bottom, 
where, under perhaps three feet of cold 
mountain spring water, lay the much 
abused pellet. “Yes, I see it.” 

“Get it!” he commanded. 

“Wh-a-at?” she gasped. 

“You wouldn’t let the caddy fish it out; 
so get it yourself.” 

“Who—who do you think vou are talk- 
ing to, Mr. Smith?” 

“To a very peevish young woman who is 
showing herself as a poor sport.” He said 
it quietly, almost in her ear. From a dis- 
tance one might have thought he was whis- 
pering a compliment. 

Drusilla stared at him wide-eyed. “TI’ll 
not be talked to in that way. I’m going 
back to the club-house.” 

She started, but a firm grip on her wrist 
halted her. “You’re mistaken,” said 
Amos. “You're going to finish the nine.” 

“You bully!” she exploded. ‘“I’l! do 
nothing of the sort.” 

“Then in you go!” 

Grabbing her by her elbows he swung 
her clear of the footbridge and dropped her 
neatly into the brook. There wasa splash, 
an excited squeal from the distant Phoebe 
Snow, a gurgled ‘“‘Good Gosh!” from a red- 
headed caddie who had seen the act. But 
Drusilla neither squealed nor gurgled. For 
a moment she floundered unsteadily before 
getting her balance, then stood waist-deep 
in the cold water. 

“Now pick up the ball,”’ he commanded. 

“Tt’s too c-c-cold!” chattered Drusilla. 

“Bah! I thought you were hard- 
boiled. Get it!” 

Drusilla stared for an instant at the 
burly figure in the royal costume, met the 
keen, commanding eyes, and then ducked 
under all but her nose and left shoulder as 
she groped for and secured the ball. 

“That’s better,” said Amos. “Wade in 
and I’ll help you out.” 

He was dragging her up the grassy bank 
as the others, came hurrying up. 

“How did you happen to fall in?” asked 
Miss Snow. 

“Slipped, didn’t you?” Mr. Adding 
asked. 

“Nah, she didn’t slip,” spoke up the red- 
headed caddie. “That big stiff chucked 
her in. I seen him.” 

Drusilla whirled on the denouncer. 
“Little liar! Don’t you dare say that 
again! Of course I slipped.” 

“Gosh!” breathed the redhead huskily. 

“But really,” put in Mr. Adding, “‘it 
almost looked as if 3 

“Did it?” snapped Drusilla. “How ut- 
terly absurd! Your shot, isn’t it, Amos?” 

At which Amos squeezed gratefully the 
wet hand he was still holding. ‘“‘All right, 
Drusilla. Boy, give me a mid-iron.” 

“But you’re not going on. are you?” 
protested Miss Snow. “Why, you’re 
soaked!” 

“Piffle! We'll soon be in.” 

And although it was a Carmen with a 
most clinging costume who finished on the 
ninth green, she had holed a ten-foot putt 
for a par and there was no droop to her 
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piquant mouth. As she hurried across 
the club-house veranda and dashed toward 
the hotel she left a wet trail and her toes 
went squshy in her shoes. 

Inside of ten minutes half a dozen wild 
rumors were being circulated. Miss Ware 
had fallen into a water hazard while trying 
to rescue a ball. No, she had quarreled 
with her partner and he had pushed her in. 
A caddie said she had been thrown in. 
There was the boy now—that red-headed 
one. They could ask him. They did. 

“Me? I didn’t see nothin’. I just 
heard her go kersplash. Honest.” 

And the depraved young wretch fingered 
in his pocket a crisp ten-dollar bank note 
which he had but recently acquired. 

In a secluded corner of the locker-room 
Amos Smith was opening a bottle of ginger 
ale while Blair Sanford was pouring amber 
liquid into tall glasses from a silver flask. 

“Any luck?” asked Sanford. 

He was answered first by a chubby smile. 
“Going up the fifth she called me Amos.” 

“You’re a fast worker, my boy. What’s 
your line, if I may ask?” 

“Early Tudor, I think, Chief,” said 
Amos, grinning. “Some might cali it 
strong-arm stuff.” 

“Then you did throw her in?” 

“Absolutely. It was either that or quit 
—and you know how I hate to quit.” 

Blair Sanford nodded, chuckling. 
“You’re the man for her, Amos.” 

“T wish I was sure of that, Chief.” 

“Still looks good to you, does she?” 

“Better than ever. But I don’t know 
where I stand with her. She may never 
speak to me again.” 

A few hours later he was reassured. She 
joined them at dinner, and it was a gay 
one. Drusilla sparkled, scintillated. She 
leaned across the table corner to whisper 
remarks to Amos, favored him with swift, 
kindly smiles—wonderful smiles. And 
the buzzing rumor-mongers who looked on 
agape were stilled. Afterwards, in the 
ballroom, she danced twice with Amos. 
Then they strolled out under the trees, 
where there was a summer house. There 
generally is a summer house—several. 

“T want to know,” she said, as they set- 
tled themselves in a dark corner, “just why 
you did it.” 

“Because I thought you deserved it.” 

“Oh!” There was a note of pain in her 
voice. 

“And,” continued Amos, “because 
you’re the only girl in the world worth 
while making myself such a brute for.” 

“Amos!” she whispered. ‘You are de- 
lightful. And I’m not really hard-boiled. 
I’ve just been pretending.” 

“T knew that from the first, dear.” 

But by that time—well, what are sum- 
mer houses for? Half an hour later, when 
they were routed out by another couple 
who had use for a dark corner, they re- 
turned to look up Blair Sanford. He 
noted that Drusilla was starry-eyed, and 
that on Both shoulders of Amos’s dinner 
coat were smears of white powder. So 
the news which they had to tell him was 
not wholly surprising. 

“But I should advise you, Drusilla,”’ he 
added, “to see that no Henry the Eighth 
costume gets into his trunk on the honey- 
moon tour. You might cross the Atlantic, 
you know.” 


There is more than one way to kill a cat, feline or human—or to dance 
with the Prince of Wales—as Sewell Ford shows in his February story 
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What Every Husband 
Knows 
(Continued from page 72) 


illusion of love he lets some woman lead 
him to the altar. As he promises cheerfully 
to love, honor and cherish her for the rest of 
his days, he little suspects what is in store 
for him. For the moment he has set the 
girl of his choice on an exalted pedestal. At 
the wedding hour he is confident she is 
the most wonderful being on earth and no 
sicrifice is too great for the joy of having 
possession of this. wonderful creature. 

Sooner or later, sometimes before the 
honeymoon is over, he wakes up. He real- 
izes that he has sold himself into bondage, 
that he no longer is a free man, that hence- 
forth neither his time, his money, his tastes, 
his recreations, his habits, nor anything 
else that he has is his own. 

Even his pet after-dinner stories are no 
longer his own. Invariably whenever he 
tries to tell one of them his wife tries to 
help him out. Stop and think how often 
you have heard dialogues like this: 

Wire: Oh, John, do tell Mrs. Jones that 
good story of yours about the man and his 
great-aunt. 

HussBanp: Oh, everybody knows that. 

Wire: I’m sure Mrs. Jones doesn’t. 

Hussanp: Well, there was a chap I 
knew in Chicago—— 

Wire: It was in St. Louis. 

Hussanp: What difference does it 
make, my dear? Anyhow, his great-aunt 
came to visit them and—— 

Wire: John, vou’re not telling it right. 
They went to visit her. 

Husspanp: Perhaps you had better tell 
it, my dear. 

WIFE: No, it’s vour story. 

Your story, indeed! Not if you are a 
married man, it isn’t. Every husband 
knows that nothing of his is his own when 
his wife is anywhere in the vicinity. Every 
wife, if she is candid with herself, will have 
to admit that she does take undue liberties 
with her husband’s possessions. Bring it 
right down to individuals—to yourself. 
Ask your husband if it isn’t true that you 
always butt in when he tries to tell a story, 
and mail me a post-card with his answer. 

Often, too, he soon discovers that his idol 
is after all only common clay. Yet, despite 
the sacrifices he realizes that he has made, 
the American husband in most cases is a 
good sport. Even when he discovers that 
his marriage was a mistake, he generally 
decides to make the best of it. It’s the 
women who start most of the divorces. 

One reason that husbands do so many 
things that their wives cannot understand 
and are annoyed by, is that men find in the 
bondage of matrimony much that is dis- 
tasteful to them. 

From the man’s viewpoint monotony is 
the curse of monogamy. From time im- 
memorial women have been the home- 
makers and men the adventurers. In the 
heart of every man is an inherited instinct 
for roaming, the impulse that in the 
unrestrained days of youth leads boys to 
run away from home. The rut of home, 
business, home again, day after day, 
week after week, becomes unbearable, 
intolerable. Imbued with something of the 
spirit of his ancestors who set out to find 
new countries, he becomes filled with 
compelling desires for travel, change, 


HE Boyce Moto-Meter is not only ms 
_ necessary to your driving comfort 
and safety; it is the final touch of beauty 
on your car. Remember there is a Boyce if 
Moto-Meter for every car—from a Ford ie. 
to a Rolls-Royce—and that ‘‘Your car 


deserves one.’’ 
Mme 


The MOTO-METER.COMPANY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers 


and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The sign ofa 


progressive 
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excitement, novelty. Sometimes, urged 
by this impulse, he tries to stifle it with 
liquor, to quell it with gambling. Some- 
times, momentarily forgetting that he is 
married, he lets himself be vamped by 
some woman—any woman—that comes 
along. But in most cases, being an honest- 
minded sort of a husband, he lets it go with 
a mild protest against the inevitableness of 
things and takes the seven ten home for 
dinner instead of the six three—anything 
to be different. 

Even at his meals a husband realizes the 
monotony of monogamy. Two people who 
see each other every day, year in and year 
out, unless they are both exceptional per- 
sons, soon run out of interesting conversa- 
tion. They quickly get to know thoroughly 
each other’s views on all manner of sub- 
jects. Table talk between them becomes 
seldom more than a polite pretense. If the 
man at the dinner table tells of the events 
of his business day, his wife’s responses are 
parrot-like. It is equally true that a hus- 
band’s interest in such topics as the mis- 
deeds of the children, the gossip about the 
neighbors and the newest fashions is 
entirely assumed. 

If the husband on the spur of the 
moment invites a man friend to come home 
with him to dinner, he generally finds him- 
self unpopular. More than likely he has 
lit on wash-day or some other important 
domestic event. 

And when in the effort to escape from 
the boredom of matrimony a couple begin 
to play the social game, the husband’s lot 
is little improved. How many husbands 
really enjoy the little dinner parties that 
their wives are so fond of giving? Most 
husbands have a lot of men friends whom 
they would like to entertain, good he-men, 
bachelors more than likely, fellows who are 
always good company. But are these the 
sort of guests a husband finds gathered 
about his board? I should say not. When 
the average American couple entertains at 
dinner, the guests invariably are the wife’s 
friends, and the husbands of the wife’s 
friends. The only compensation there is in 
it for a husband is the thought that the 
other husbands are probably just as much 
bored at meeting him as he is at meeting 
them. And if any husband dares protest, 
vou know the answer: 

“But they entertained us and we must 
pay them back.” 

Sometime I would like to get up a ques- 
tionary and have it submitted to all the 
husbands in America. How, for instance, 
would you, supposing that you are the 
average American husband, truthfully 
answer questions like these? 

Do you really enjoy the conversation of 

your wife’s intimate friends? 

Does your wife like your bachelor chums? 

How often do you have them to dinner at 

your home? 

Are you interested and entertained when 

your neighbors drop in to call? 

Do you really have a good time at the 

parties you and your wife attend? 

On your last vacation did you go to a place 

of your selection, or of your wife’s? 

Do you like playing bridge when your 

wife is in the game? 

Is there anything else you enjoy more 

than taking your wife to the movies? 


Truthful answers by American husbands 
to questions like these would be both a 
shock and a revelation to their wives. I 
doubt if many women realize how badly 
bored their husbands are in gallant effort 


to participate in their amusements. In 
America most husbands and wives make 
the great mistake of trying to have their 
good times together, with the result that 
both are bored to death. 

The fact is that men and women are 
utterly different, complements, opposites. 
It is well that it isso. Generally it is the 
case, according to my observation, that 
the happiest couples are those who have 
the fewest tastes in common. A poker- 
playing husband and a church-going wife 
generally live peaceably together. A big, 
bull-necked chap who attends all the prize- 
fights will marry a spirituelle creature 
who.adores afternoon teas and Hindoo 
lectures, and there never is any divorce. 

If American husbands and American 
wives would quit trying to adapt them- 
selves to each other’s idea of a good time, 
probably both would lead far happier 
lives. Let the wife have her tea-fight and 
the husband his prize-fight and his poker 
game. There is no use in pretending that 
husbands and wives enjoy the same things 
—they never have and they never will. 

A woman’s idea of a good time is to get 
herself a lot of pretty new and expensive 
clothes, go to a smart hotel at Atlantic 
City, ride along the boardwalk, daintily 
coiffured and manicured, seeing what the 
other woman are wearing, or else looking 
into the shop windows to see what they 
will be wearing next week. 

Her husband’s idea of a good time, on 
the other hand, is going away off some- 
where in the woods with two or three time- 
tried pals, putting on his oldest clothes, 
forgetting to shave, welcoming the oppor- 
tunity to use language forceful, free and 
unrestrained at either the bass or the mos- 
quitoes, with no women within a hundred 
miles to bother about. 

The truth of it is that while American 
men may lead the world in business ability, 
American wives are at least a hundred 
years ahead of their husbands in culture 
and education. While the men have been 
busy piling up dollars, organizing com- 
panies, building railways and steamships, 
inventing automobiles, drilling for oil, the 
women have been improving their minds 
and their manners. It is the American 
wives who buy and read the books, who 
subscribe to the magazines, who go to the 
lectures. In fact, not so long ago a dis- 
tinguished British author who was over in 
this country lecturing expressed grave 
fears for America’s future. 

“American men are so absorbed in their 
business and in the struggle to get ahead 
that they give little thought to anything 
else. At practically every one of my lec- 
tures the audience was composed entirely 
of women. Culture and education in the 
United States is almost entirely in the 
women’s hands. There is to my mind 
grave danger of American culture becoming 
effeminized, which to my mind would be a 
peril to the virility of the nation.” 

Be that as it may, it is the American 
wives whose tastes have been cultivated 
to finding enjoyment in artistic clothes, 
who are entertained by listening to lectures, 
who appreciate good music, and who 
maintain the art of polite conversation. 
It is the wives who like fine laces and 
table-cloths, who keep up on the new furni- 
ture fads, and who flock to the art museums. 

All of us American husbands, down in 
our hearts, are still uncivilized brutes. We 
take a savage joy in wrecking a competitor 
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in the business game. We are delighted 
when we can get one of our fellow men into 
a poker game and send him home shirtless. 
We will cheerfully give up our hard-earned 
dollars any time to see the big professionals 
pommel each other all around the ring. We 
husbands only stand for this culture stuff 
and pretend to like it because we want to 
please our women folk. If it weren’t for 
them we'd be eating our meals in our shirt- 
sleeves and never think of going to concerts 
and the opera. Their ways are not our 
ways, nor are ours theirs, and it .s beyond 
reasonable probability to expcct them to 
understand us. But reaching this con- 
clusion, I am reminded of a remark of a 
distinguished scientist I know: 

“T never read an article without first 
turning to the end to see at what conclu- 
sion the author has arrived. Unless what 
he has to say in summing up interests me, 
I never bother to read the rest.” 

So what can be said in conclusion? What > 
if we husbands are all misunderstood, what * 
is there that can be done about it? Well, . 
over in England, where they have been ‘ 
playing this civilization game a few cen- - 
turies longer than we have, and over in ° 
Japan, where they have been playing it a - 
few centuries less, they seem to have 
worked out this husband and wife business 
differently, and it seems to work pretty 
well. In both these countries men and 
women go their own separate ways in 
search of enjoyment. In London it is 
quite a common thing to ask a husband to 
dinner without asking his wife and vice 
versa. In Japan, when a man entertains 
at dinner, his wife never appears. 

Perhaps things would be better here in 
America if husbands and wives showed 
more consideration for each other’s tastes 
and amusements. There are a lot of in- 
teresting experiments that might be tried. 
Suppose a wife once in a while would say 
to her husband: 

“Tt’s your turn now to have a dinner 
party. I'll get tp a nice dinner and you 
can ask any of your friends you like.” 

Or suppose some far-seeing and _fair- 
minded wife should say to her husband: 

“Tt must get monotonous for you seeing 
me every evening. Why don’t you take at 
least one night a week off, and go out with 
some of your friends?” 

Or what if she was broad-minded enough 
to add: ‘Why don’t you some evening 
look up one of vour old girl friends and take 
her out to dinner and the theater? I 
shouldn’t mind it in the least.” 

Or imagine some brilliant wife having an 
inspiration like this: “‘I have been thinking 
a lot about our vacation next summer, 
You hate a summer hotel and I abominate 
camp life. Why don’t we each take our 
two weeks separately, and we’ll both enjoy 
it more? Just think of it. If we do that 
we'll each have a whole month’s vacation.” 

Do you know what would happen? There 
would be a lot more happy marriages and a 
lot of happy marriages would be happier. 
The American divorce rate is rapidly rising 
—what is it now, one in every eight or 
something like that?—and it isn’t because 
American husbands and wives do not love 
each other. It’s because they have fallen 
into the bad habit of letting themselves 
be bored doing things they do not like to 
do. If husbands and wives will only start 
being frank with each other, neither doing 
nor insisting on the other’s doing things that 
bore them, there will be far fewer divorces. 
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the Knight Life 


Fine people, fine clothes, fine homes, fine times flash into 
mind when eyes turn to this Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan. 


A creation of grace and charm. A Wilson built body of 
exquisite lines and beautiful curves, finished entirely in 
serviceable black. Inside, a deep-cushioned haven of warm, 
cozy comfort, done in long grain Spanish upholstery. Doors 
both front and rear to make it easy for any occupant to enter 
or leave without crawling over seats or feet. 


Greatest of all features is its marvelous Willys-Knight en- 
gine, which actually improves with use! Great power tuned 
to a whisper! Great economy in gasoline, oil and up-keep. 
No valves to grind. Carbon literally aids compression. 
Owners report 50,000 miles and more without need of 
a single engine adjustment. 


All previous notions of closed car values seem dwarfed and 
ancient when you come face to face with the Willys-Knight 
Coupe-Sedan—every inch the car for your money! 


Willys-Overland, Inc.,Toledo,O. Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Other models: 5-pass. Touring $1175, 2-pass. Roadster $1175, 7-pass. Touring $1325, 5-pass. 
Coupe-Sedan De Luxe $1550, 5-pass. Sedan $1795, 7-pass. Sedan $1995; All prices 
Lo. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


THE DAY OF THE KNIGHT IS HERE 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
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“the sled that stezrs’’ 


When you give your boy or girla 
Flexible Flyer for Christmas, you 
give them health and wholesome 
outdoor fun for many years to come. 
You give a sled every boy and girl 
wants and knows by name. Strong, 
good-looking, graceful—sure, easy 
steering—grooved runners—the 
chosen sled of childhood. 


Ask your dealer for free card- 
board model showing how 
Flexible Flyer steers—or 
write us for it. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 33 
Philadelphia 


Look for this trade-mark on the sled you buy 


-FLORIDA-\ 


Fruitland Park land owners, not Jand men, 


desiring pew settlers, offer you the Opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
st write for book of actual photos and 
payment plan, BOARD OF TRADE 
is 5, Fruitland Park, Florida 


PATENTS. Books | 


Buyers and 


RECORD of INVENTION BLANK before disclosing in- | 


veutions Send your mode! or sketch for ow free 


VICTOR EVANS & CO. 
783 Ninth S Washington, D.C. 


< GREAT FUN ed 
for Two 


cr postpaid direct 
BELL 
« Second Ay Clinton, ie. 


Makers of bea 


the de Gane for one 


| again!” 
heart and was silent for a minute, fighting. 


worth two squirts of bilge-water.” He 
shook hands. ‘Riva on your nerves 
a bit?” He laughed. “Well, they always 
wait for us at the edge of the surf— 
the ‘back to nature and the simple 
life’ boys.” He slapped the embarrassed 
Dan on the shoulder. “Got a friend of 
yours with me.” He turned and waved 
toward a Kanaka sailor upon whose back 
was just mounting, preparatory to being 
carried ashore so his feet would not get wet, 
no less a person than—Mark Mellenger! 
“Mel!” Dan’s cry of welcome sounded 
suspiciously like a sob. “Mel, my dear old 
friend! Lord, man, what a joy to see you 
and he folded Mellenger to his 


his emotions. 

“Tt’s Thursday night, old son,” said 
Mellenger calmly, “‘so I thought I’d drop 
around for dinner—as usual. Is Sooey 


| Wan still dishing up the grub in your Lares 
_and Penates?” He cuffed Dan affection- 
ately on the ear. 


“I’m sort of half-way 
glad to see you again, Dan.” 

They walked up the beach to the 
missionary’s residence. Captain Hackett 
paused beside the veranda and looked the 
house over critically. “Where is the sky 
pilot?” he queried. 

“He’s dead, Captain. His wife died 
shortly before you were here last. Before 
that he had been a little bit obsessed by 
Tamea and after his wife’s death he rather 


| went on the loose among the natives. I 


| imagine he was about half cracked 


“Half?” Hackett sneered. “All. He 
was half cracked when he came here, other- 
wise he would not have come. His wife 
was the last tie that bound him to his self- 
respect, and when she died doubtless it 
commenced to dawn on him that she had 
been a martyr to a cause not particularly 
worth while. The heat and the loneliness 
killed her. I could see it coming.” 

“TI dare say you are right, Captain. 
She was, as you say, the last tie that 
bound him to his self-respect. Here, where 
there was no law save his, after Gaston left 
and before I came there was no longer any 
incentive to remain a white man, and he 
started to degenerate. Religion was not 
sufficient to sustain him. He had an uphill 
job here at best, and there was nothing to 
read except the Bible and he had known 
that by heart for twenty years. I wouldn’t 
talk to him and neither would Tamea.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he was half crazy. When he 
wasn’t striving to convert ‘Tamea he was 
reviling her for an abandoned woman. Of 
course I had to put a stop to that, and when 
J did he reviled me. Finally | warned him 
to stay off the hill. But he wouldn't. He 
came prowling up there one night and set 
| fire to our house. Sooey Wan caught him 
and we put out the fire before any damage 
had been done. A week later I heard shoot- 
ingoutsideour veranda —threerifleshotsand 
six pistol shots. Muggridge owned the only 
rifle on the island and Sooey Wanowned the 
only pistol —and he slept on the veranda, 

“In the morning Muggridge was gone, 
there were three bullet holes through our 
house and Sooey Wan was cleaning his 
forty-five with kerosene. He vouchsafed 
no information and J asked no questions 
I did not care to know.” 
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Never The Twain Shall Meet 


(Continued from page 46) 


“Comfortable old Chink, that, to have 
around one’s house,” Hackett remarked 
dryly. “Well, I have a year’s supply of 
grub and trade goods for the mission, so I 
suppose I might as well dump it here to 
await the arrival of the successor to the 
mad Muggridge. It’s all paid for.” 

“Comforting. I'll use it, Hackett.” 

Mellenger walked up into the mission 
house veranda and sat down. “It’s as 
cool here as anywhere,” he reminded Dan. 
“Td like to have a chat with you, Dan, 
before I meet Tamea.”’ 

“Certainly, Mel.” 

“Well, while my crew is busy landing the 
supplies for the mission I’m going up to 
your house and have a chin-chin with 
Tamea,” Captain Hackett suggested. “By 
the way, Mr. Pritchard,” he added 
innocently, ‘‘did you marry her?” 

Dan flushed. “Muggridge, in his insane 
jealousy, refused to perform the ceremony 
without some sort of a license, procurable 
Lord knows where or when—so we—that 
is—well, we did the best we could without 
him.” 

The old sea dog went up the path to the 
hill, chuckling softly. 

“Mel,” Dan demanded the instant the 
Captain was out of hearing, ‘“‘what under 
the canopy has brought you here?” 

“T came to get you and bring you home.” 

Dan shook his head. ‘‘My home is here, 
Mel.” He threw out his arm tragically 
toward the east. “I’m quite through with 
all of that.” 

“Fortunately, you are not. Your 
private fortune and the business formerly 
owned by Casson and Pritchard await your 
return. There’s a hole amounting to 
approximately half a million dollars in 
your private fortune, but the business is 
intact and all yours now. As soon as you 
appear to relieve the receiver of his task 
of managing your affairs the court will 
discharge him.” 

Dan Pritchard stared at his friend, wide 
unbelief in his glance. “Explain yourself, 
Mel. ‘This is most astounding.” 

“Some folks are fools for luck,” 
Mellenger sighed. ‘Banning and Com- 
pany paid forty-two cents on the dollar 
and that receiver managed to pry fifty 
cents on the dollar out of the Katsuma 
estate. Other losses were not as heavy as 
anticipated, and several of your heaviest 
debtors will manage to pay out in three 
or four years, if your luck holds. The thing 
that saved you, however, was a typhoon in 
the China sea. ‘The steamer Malayan, 
with eight thousand tons of high-priced 
rice insured to its full value, must have 
foundered in that typhoon, for she never 
reached Havana and eventually 
posted by Lloyd’s as missing. Conse- 
quently the receiver collected the insur- 
ance, which put your business back on 
its feet again, You're still a rich man, 
Dan,” 

Dan Pritchard placed his elbows on his 
knees and covered his face with his hands. 
He quivered a little. Mellenger ignored 
him. He lighted one of Hackett’s Sumatra 
cigars and puffed away silently, gazing out 
at the white water purling over the 
reel, 

“Peaceful spot, this,” he observed 
presently. “The Land of Never Worry. 
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More Expert Help 
For Car Owners! 


HIS month is the third anniversary of CosMopotitan’s Motoring Service. To 
mark the event we are announcing the publication of a revised and expanded 
edition of our famous Motorist’s Pocket Library. 
During the last two years these booklets have helped thousands of car owners with 
their day by day problems. Nearly 200,000 of them are now being used by motorists 
in every part of the country, 
The experience of those motorists—as revealed by their correspondence—has served us as a guide 
in building the new series. It is the most comprehensive, most practical collection of information 
for the owner that can be obtained anywhere for so low a price. 
Every booklet will contain from 35 to 45 pages—more than twice as large as the original book- 
lets—of material written by experts, in non-technical language that the layman can understand. 
Each one will be fully illustrated with photographs especially posed for the series. 
This feature is new, and will be of great help in making clear certain points in the text. 
By printing the booklets in quantity we have been able to secure an advantageous price. We will 
furnish them to you for only 10 cents apiece. 
Five of the new series are now ready. Together, they comprise the Operation and Maintenance 
Section of the Library. They are listed in odd numbers to replace certain booklets of the original 
series that are out of print. 


The First Five A Real Bargain 


No 1 COLD WEATHER MOTORING. 

° This contains some of, the material used 
in the booklet Better Winter Driving, but it is com- 
pletely re-written, and has twice as much information. 
Discussing comfort, safety and convenience during 
the winter months. 


No 8 A LONGER LIFE FOR YOUR CAR. 

° Treatment of the car during the first 
four months. Why engine parts wear out. Lubrica- 
tion needs. Oil recommendations for 1924 cars. 


No 9 THE WELL KEPT CAR. 

° How to keep your car looking new. How 
to treat a new body finish. Advice on repainting and 
reupholstering. Value of Simonizing and other finish 


protectors, 
No. 15 BEA BETTER DRIVER. 

° Discusses every phase of car handling. 
Driving up and down grades, how to stop properly. 
how to park, ete. Shows all controls of the aver- 
age car. 
No 21 WHEN YOUR CAR NEEDS SERVICE. 

° The different noises about a car—serious 
and trivial. When to take your car to a service sta 
tion, The flat rate—what it is. Sample flat. rate 
schedules. How to give repair instructions. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


Order by number on the coupon, 


Your Service 


We hope you will continue to submit your motoring 
problems to us during 1924. We are, as you know, 
equipped to give you every sort of advice and in 
formation on any phase of car operation and main 
tenance, 

Tell us your requirements for a car—price, speed, 
periormance, how you will use it, the sort of country 
you live in, ete.—and we'll suggest the best one tor 
your needs. We give you the resale value of your 
old car. We solve difficult mechanical problems. 


The booklets listed below will soon be out of print, 
to be replaced by the new series. However, there 
are many of them that you should have. If you 
order the entire fifteen, you can get the set for only 
40 cents. Otherwise they will cost the regular price 
of four cents each. 
No. 2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 
No. 3—The Car's Electrical Equipment. 
No. 4—Engine Carbonization. 

$—Motoring As A Cure For Nervous Disorders. 

6—Your Storage Battery. 
No, 7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 
No. 1@—Oil Pumpinge—How To Cure It. 
No. 1l—Spark Plugs. 
No. 13—What Makes The Engine Overheat. 
No. 14—Getting The Most Power From Your Engine. 
No. 16—Curing Engine Misfiring. 
No. 17—-The Vacuum System—How It Works. 
No. 18—How To Stop Clutch Slipping. 
No. 19—Lighting and Lighting Troubles. New Table. 
No. 2@—Motor Car Insurance. 

The entire set 40 cents 
Four cents each for single copies 


Ret 
Director 

Cosmopolitan’s 

Motoring Service 


me Booklets Nos 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Enclosed is.......... in stamps for which send 


District Maps Nos 
My car is... 
Name ....... 


In writing for information please fill out the coupon 
on this page. LE you write a letter please mention 
the make and model of your car. Send a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with all inquiries 


Address 
I would hke to know 
my car. 


Make 


Year .. 


the approximate resale value of 
...Model 


Miles Driven 
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How are you fixed for points of intellectual 
contact?” 

“T haven’t any,’ Dan confessed in a 
strangled voice. 

“Been doing any painting, old son?” 

“Half a dozen canvases. They’re no 
good.” 

“You haven’t asked me about Maisie 
Morrison, Dan.” 

“T haven’t any right to, Mel.” 

“Then I shall tell you about her. She is 
in good health, but not very happy. That 
is because she loves you. Splendid woman, 
Maisie. You made a grave mistake by not 
marrying her; I told you to.” 

“J didn’t think she cared—that much.” 

“Tt appears she did. Everybody knew 
that except you, and sometimes I think you 
suspected it but were afraid to take a 
chance. If you had your chance all over 
again, would you marry Maisie?” 

“Mel,” Dan admitted wretchedly, ‘‘any 
man is a fool to marry out of his class. 
Tamea is a wonderful woman, but “ 

“T understand, my friend. It requires 
something more than love to sustain love. 
Is Riva on your nerves?” 

Dan raised his haggard face from his 
hands. ‘Well, I am beginning to under- 
stand Muggridge a little better lately,” he 
confessed. “And, unlike poor Muggridge, 
I have nothing spiritual to cling to. 
Nothing but my sanity, and sometimes 
when I reflect that all of my future life 
will be like this 7 

“Ah, but it will not continue to be 
like this,” Mellenger interrupted gently. 
“Tamea will see to that.” 

“Tamea is a lovely, wonderful child of 
nature. She is happy here—so happy, 
Mel, that she will never, never be able to 
understand why I cannot be happy, too.” 

“As usual,” Mellenger growled, ‘‘you 
continue to give abundant proof of your 
monumental asininity and masculine ego. 
I have here a letter which Tamea wrote 
Maisie three months ago, via the schooner 
Doris Crane.”” Dan could only stare at him. 
“You know the Doris Crane, of course?” 

‘She came here three months ago for the 
accumulated trade. I was pig hunting on 
the northern coast of the island at the time 
and missed her. Mel, what could Tamea 
possibly have to write Maisie about?” 

“About you, fool.” 

“About me?” 

“None other. Hold your peace now, old 
son, while I read you her letter to Maisie.” 


Riva, 16th August 
Dear Maisie: 

Please read this letter from one who has 
spoiled much that was beautiful, one who 
has taken the taste out of three lives, 
yours, Dan Pritchard’s and my own. 

Maisie, Dan Pritchard is here with me. 
He is my husband, and to me he is very 
kind and loving and faithful. When he 
came first it was his desire to marry me 
according to the way of your people, but 
the missionary here was mad and would 
not oblige him, so we were married accord- 
ing to the desire of our hearts. In the 
presence of the sea and the earth and the 
sky we swore, each to the other, that we 
would love each other and dwell together 
in honor. This we have done. But Dan 
is no longer happy. Life slowly loses its 
taste forhim. J have watched and I know. 
He is very lonely, nor can all of my love 
compensate him for the loss of his friends, 
for the loss of the world that was his. I 
know he feels as sometimes I felt when I 
dwelled in his house in San Francisco, 
and that is terrible. 


The thought has come to me that if 
Dan lives here he will some day grow to 
hate me. And I shall some day be too 
unlovely to hold him. These things can- 
not be helped. They are a part of life. 
My love wearies him even now. He is 
nervous and unhappy and sometimes he 
withdraws from my caresses, and ~last 
night in his sleep he spoke of you and his 
sorrow because you had not loved him. 
Perhaps you do not know this truth, 
Maisie, but men can never love as women 
love. It is very foolish to expect this. A 
woman can love one man until death, but 
a man can love two women, or even more, 
but he will love best that woman who gives 
to him the most comfort and peace of 
mind, the woman who makes few demands 
and who refrains from forcing love upon 
him when he is unhappy. 

Dan Pritchard does not like my people. 
We are as oil and water. He does not like 
the food we have here, nor the heat nor the 
rain nor the silence nor the loneliness. He 
would have his own people about him. 
Alas, I would have mine about me. He 
fits not into my world, nor can I ever fit 
into his. Therefore, it is wise that we 
should part. I would not bave him in 
unhappiness. Rather would I die. 

Maisie, come forhim. Please! Evil will 
befall him if you do not. If you love him 
as I think you do, you will come—nor 
will pride—the false pride of a woman— 
keep you from your happiness. Dan was 
always your man, Maisie. Never was he 
truly mine. I do not know why, but this 
is true. I would give him back to you, 
Maisie. Please come. 

Tamea 

Mellenger folded the letter and put it in 
his pocket. Dan hid his face in his hands 
and wept. 

“Poor child,’ Mellenger murmured. 
“She has never heard that pity is akin to 
love—that she stirred in you all the pro- 
found pity and tenderness of your naturally 
kind and chivalrous heart. I wouldn’t feel 
so badly about it if I were you, Dan. You 
weep now because your love lies dead and 
you have killed it. You merely made a 
very human mistake. So did Tamea. But 
she realizes it and has the courage to con- 
fess it. Old son, your romance is at an 
end.” 

“T shall not abandon her, Mel,” Dan 
cried brokenly. ‘“‘My unhappiness shall 
not be paid off against hers. She’s too 
tremendously fine, too noble.” 

“That is true. She is too tremendously 
fine, too noble, to permit you to dramatize 
yourself for her sake. There is only one 
sacrifice necessary here, and Tamea is 
making it—gladly, without regret, and all 
because she possesses in full measure a love 
so wonderful, so glorious that no man can 
ever possibly understand it or appreciate 
it. There will be no pandering to your ego, 
my son. You are no longer infatuated 
with Tamea, she knows it and you might 
as well acknowledge it. Heroics are quite 
unnecessary. Tamea, I take it, does not 
desire them and I shall not permit 
them.” 

“But Maisie. What of her, Mel?” 

“Well, when she received this letter she 
sent for me and gave it to me to read. 
She knew I was your friend so she sought 
my counsel. I asked her pointblank if she 
loved you and she said she did. I asked her 
why she had permitted you to escape and 
she told me. I think I can understand her 
point of view. Then I asked her if she had 
any conception of your point of view in this 
triangle and she said she thought she under- 
stood enough of it to forgive you. I know 
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you rather well, Dan, and I tried to paint 
for Maisie a word picture of you. I told her 
you had never been truly in love with 
Tamea but rather in love with love. 

“Tt is your nature to idealize everything. 
You yearned for a high romance and 
Tamea was a romantic figure. She ap- 
pealed to you physically and romantically. 
She aroused your pity, she stirred you and 
set your soul afire, and neither of you knew 
that it was the sort of conflagration that 
burns itself out and leaves only a heap of 
ashes—ashes of sorrow and regret. I tried 
to make Maisie see that it was largely 
her fault. She had declined to reach 
forth and possess you as Tamea, in her 
primitive innocence, did not hesitate 
to do. 

“T asked her if the memory of this 
escapade of yours would cloud her future 
happiness if she should marry you, and she 
said that she thought she could manage to 
forget it.” Mellenger paused and gazed 
out to sea through half closed eyes. “Asa 
matter of fact, there is not the slightest 
necessity that anybody in our world need 
know what has happened. You have 
merely been knocking around the isles of 
the South Seas, painting and enjoying 
yourself. Nobody knows except Tamea, 
Maisie, you, Hackett and myself—and 
none of us will ever tell.” 

“But, Mel, Maisie refused to marry me. 
If she had, this would never have hap- 
pened.” 

“You are a sublimated idiot. You never 
told Maisie that you loved her. Women 
love love, too. You dawdled around, 
wishful to have your cake and eat it, hating 
the freedom of your bachelorhood yet 
dreading to abandon it, restless, perturbed, 
unhappy—ah, you’re a nut. Understand? 
A nut!” 

By his silence under fire Dan admitted 
the truth of this charge and instantly the 
great-hearted Mellenger was sorry he had 


spoken. He laid his hand gently on his 
friend’s shoulder. ‘Buck up, old son,” he 
pleaded. ‘At least you’ve done your best 


to be a gentleman all through this affair. 
Maisie understands that.” 

“Tamea asked Maisie to come and get 
me. Did she come? Is she here?” 

“She is aboard the Pelorus now. Old 
Casson and his wife think she is in Tahiti. 
Nothing wrong with taking a summer trip 
to Tahiti, is there? What the old folks do 
not know will not worry them. Well, we 
came down on the same steamer and in the 
harbor at Tahiti we found the Pelorus. 
When I told Hackett that I wanted to 
charter his vessel for a passage to Riva, he 
eyed me curiously and said he had been 
expecting somebody to come along and 
charter him for that trip. Then it devel- 
oped that he knew you. He wanted more 
money than Maisie and I could scrape up, 
but when I in‘ormed him of this he said 
he’d collect the deficit at Riva. So he 
cleaned up a stateroom for Maisie and 
shipped a real cook. He has an ice plant in 
his hold and we had a_ pleasant trip. 
Hackett is a most agreeable man and for a 
monetary consideration is prepared to 
carry us all directly to San Francisco.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t go,” Dan repeated 
doggedly. ‘Nor will I inflict upon myself 
the pain of seeing Maisie.” 

“Better toddle along home and talk it 
over with Tamea,” his friend suggested 
patiently. ‘You may change your mind 
after that.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE 
FO 


UND IN OUR BOOK, ‘‘BETTER HOMES" 


A Living Room that Lives 


Individuality 
in Karpen 
Furniture 


Whether Karpen furniture is 
gem singly or in num- 

ers, an effect of careful 
choice instead of indiscrim- 
inate purchase of a ready- 
made suite is obtained for 
your home. 


And whether you do buy 
Karpen furniture piece by 
piece, orare able to complete 
this labor of love more rap- 
idly, each chair or table or 
lounge with the trustworthy 
Karpen nameplate upon it is 
a gem of the furniture build- 
er’s art that will keep its in- 
dividual beauty for a lifetime. 


= 


KARPEN 


Guaranteed 
Construction 


This nameplate on every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 
for it. 


Individuality is the keynote of a well The possibilities of different combina- 
furnished home, provided there be a __ tions of color and decoration are almost 
consistent relationship between space, endless with Karpen furniture. Your 
color, scale and dimensions. The design- living room may be made to fairly ring 


ers of this distinctive living room have with harmonious tone and line. 


combined in right proportions the fun- 
damentals of interior decoration. 


A sofa, bearing all of the characteris “‘Better Homes’’ 


See your own home through 


tics of a master artisan’s work, is g, that you may visualize the charm- 


placed in harmony with the base line, 
while an arm chair of the same style is 
arranged at a natural angle in friendly 


“ ” 
association with the other pieces. Better Homes. 


ing potentialities inherent in your home, 
we have had prepared a booklet— 


Many possibilities with Karpen 


A reading lamp, pictures and a cabinet 
at the opposite wall break the horizon- 
tal line of the lower furniture. Good 
taste is here displayed because each 
article is appropriate and was selected 
for its particular function and decora- 
tive value. 


KAR PSE 
801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of fine Upholstered Furniture, 
Handwoven Fiber, Reed and Cane Furniture, 
and Windsor Chairs. 


With photograph and diagram and sketch, 
it makes lovely interiors vivid and real. You 
will find yourself studying your “first im- 
pression” rooms in a new light through its 
help. Each piece illustrated is obtainable 
from your local Karpen dealer. You will 
agree that each piece is a superbly beautiful 
specimen ofan ancient art — furniture mak- 
ing—whose best traditions the firm of 
Karpen has been carrying on for 40 years, 


N BROS. 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 
801-811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your 
book, “Better Homes,” with hall, living room 
sun room plans. 


A R P E N 


37th and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Coupon below will bring 


you our book of 
“Better Homes” 


Modern and practical deco- 
rative schemes for the hall, 
living room and sun room. 
One of the most valuable 
books on this subject ever 
published. 
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City rate | 


Broad Views— 


for the careful investor 


HE far-sighted 


investor 
vantage of municipal bonds in view. 


ad- 
They 


keeps the 


do not yield the highest rates of interest but 


their exemption from 


the Federal Income Tax 


is an important consideration. 


By loaning his money through such issues, 


the investor helps to 
schools, develop water 
other civic betterments 


Great care marks t 


improve highways, build 
supplies, and bring many 
into being. 


he selection of all bonds 


offered by The National City Company to the 


investors of the countr 


y. A broad list of recom- 


mended bonds, including municipal issues, avail- 
able for immediate purchase will be mailed upon 


request. 


BONDS 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


BUILD THAT HOME 


KEITH 
Will 
Help 

YOU 


No better time to build—no better way than this! Ideal 
house designs; tested, built-from plans. Modern con- 
struction, strikingfe atures, those deft touches that make 
attractive, desirable homes. No disappointments, no 
eoatly “extras” with Keith’s plans and specifications! 
Send $4.50 for De Luxe Plan Book with 

336 PLANS pictures and plans of Bungalows, 14 
Story, and 2 Story Homes <A Keith’s Magazine for 
bomelovers a whole year. Book of 112 Plans of any one 
(state choice) Keith's Mag. 8 months, $2. Keith's 
. 6 months’ © Rare value; offer limited; send now to 


KEITH canpenanaan, 19 N. 7th St., Minneapolis. 
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keyboard, back spacer, two- 
bargain Lightest touch, en- 
tirely visible. Writes small 
cards better than any other 
Full 84 character 
color ribbon, ete Deliveries from nearest of our 28 
stores Take advantage of low price NOW, Cireular 
on request Many other standard makes, Time pay- 
ments if desired. Resident salesmen wanted. 


American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880. 
Factory, 460-M Central Ave., N.J. 
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way up the hill he met the master of the 
Pelorus coming down. “I'll send up a 
couple of my boys to carry down your 
trunk,” he told Dan. “Your Tamea is 
packing it now.” And he smiled his 
knowing little smile. 

Tamea met Dan as he came up the stairs. 
“Tamea, dear,” he began, “what does this 
mean?” 

“You have talked to Mellenger. You 
know what it means. When I took you for 
my husband, chéri, I said: ‘I will take you 
and cherish you only so long as I may make 
you happy.’ That time has passed. You 
are no longer happy, so I have arranged 
that you shall leave me. There must be 
no argument.” 

“Tamea,”’ he almost groaned, “I cannot 
bear to break your heart.” 

She smiled sadly. ‘My heart will not be 
broken. It will be hurt but time will! cure 
that. I do not wish you to remain longer. 
If you do I shall be much more unhappy 
than if you go away. You will, perhaps, 
not understand, but these are true words, 
dear one. We have both made a large 
mistake and it would be foolish not to 
admit it and strive to mend that mistake.” 

He bowed his head. 

“And you truly desire this, Tamea?” 

“With all my heart,” she answered. She 
came to him and placed her arms around 
his neck. ‘Love of my life,’ she said 
softly, and in her voice the stored-up 
pathos and longing of her shattered life 
vibrated, ‘‘you will kiss me once and then 
you will go—quickly.” 

“Oh, sweetheart!” he moaned. 

“Sh-h,” she pleaded. “I desire this part- 
ing, dear love, and because I desire it I 
have been to some pains and expense to 
accomplish it. Here you are as a fish cast 
up on the beach. You gasp and struggle 
for life and in the end you will die—living. 
I understand, darling. Chéri, believe me, 
I understand truly, and there is naught to 
grieve over.” 

She kissed him and clung to him, wet- 
eyed and trembling, but resolute. “Now, 
dear love, you will go,” she whispered, 
“nor will you look back as you descend the 
hill. And sometimes you will think of your 
Tamea who loved you better than you 
will ever be loved again. Adieu, my 
husband.” 

She left him abruptly. He stood for about 

a minute, his thoughts inchoate, his brain 
numbed; yet out of the chaos of his con- 
flicting emotions there rose, almost sub- 
consciously, the tiniest flicker of relief. 
He hated himself for it. He felt low and 
mean and treacherous, felt that he had 
played a sorry part, indeed, yet he had 
not meant to do this, nor had he even con- 
templated doing it. The situation existed, 
that was all, nor could any power of his or 
of Tamea’s alter it in the slightest. As 
well strive to restrain a falling star! 
+ His heart constricted his eyes blurred 
with tears of sorrow and shame, he turned 
away at last and stumbled down the path 
to the Muggridge bungalow. Hackett 
and Mellenger, seeing him coming, walked 
around to the opposite side of the house, in 
order that he might be spared the humilia- 
tion of knowing they had seen him with his 
soul laid bare. Straight for the whale-boat 
Dan headed, and the Kanaka sailors ran 
the boat into the surf and Dan Pritchard 
climbed wearily in. 

Up on the veranda of the mission house 


Without a word Dan left him On the. 
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New size-plain ends only 

20 for30¢ 
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It is rare indeed that the best 
things in life can be purchased 
on a purely bulk value basis. 
Genuine quality is seldom to 
be gauged by the inch, the 
ounce, or by a strict price 
measure. Superiority usually 
comes in small packages. 


Yet here is the world’s finest 
cigarette, a blend of the rarest 
and richest Turkish tobaccos, 
now offered to you at a price 
that makes it a great quantity 
value as well as a quality de- 
light. 


The new size Pall Mall, in the 
special new package, twenty 
258-inch cigarettes at 30c. 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 


If you have been denying 
yourself the treat of real 
Turkish tobacco because of 
the high cost, forget the old 
price barriers. They exist no 
longer! The new Pall Malls 
are economical! 


Try these new size Pall Malls 
tonight, after your evening 
coffee, and revel in a Luxury 
Hour. From that time on, 
Pall Mall will be your reg- 
ular cigarette. For Pall 
Malls—in the special new 
size—are now as easy to buy 
as they are to smoke. The 
new “Specials come in plain 
ends only. 
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Prepare at home, in spare time. 
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Captain Hackett produced two of his 
famous Sumatra cigars. 

“We'll give him a couple of hours in 
which to straighten out his record with 
Miss Morrison,” the maritime philosopher 
suggested. “Smoke up.” 

Mellenger took the cigar but did not 
light it. “I think I shall make a brief call 
on Tamea,” he declared. “I really think 
she would enjoy seeing me, and until the 
Pelorus leaves Riva, I imagine Tamea will 
have herself rather well under control. 
How does one reach her habitation?” 

Hackett described the way and Mark 
Mellenger left him. On the stepsof Tamea’s 
home he found Sooey Wan seated; the old 
Chinaman looked angry and disconsolate, 
but at the sight of Mellenger his yellow 
fangs showed in a glad smile of welcome. 
He rose, proffered his hand, which 
Mellenger grasped heartily, and for several 
seconds they stood looking into each 
other’s faces; then the look of desolation 
sifted back over Sooey Wan’s face and he 
shook his head dolefully. 

“Missa Mel,” he quavered, “evelybody 
—- Pitty soon Sooey Wan klazy, 


Sooey, my friend,” Mellenger 
replied, “everybody is. In fact, I’m half 
crazy myself. Where is Tamea?” 

“Lady queen packum tlunk, Missa 
Mel.” 

Mellenger entered the house. In the 
center of the living room Tamea sat, folding 
Dan’s well worn linen and packing it 
away in trunk trays. She looked up at his 
entrance—and stared unbelievingly a 
moment before scrambling to her feet and 
rushing to him with outstretched arms. 

“Mellengair! Mellengair, my friend!” 
she cried, and then she was sobbing out 
upon that great, understanding heart, the 
agony she had seen fit to repress in the 
presence of Dan. He held her to him, 
stroking the beautiful head but saying 
nothing, for he knew that her full heart was 
emptying itself, that she would presently 
be the better for her tears. 

Presently she ceased to sob, but still she 
clung to him; long, heart-breaking sighs 
finally told Mellenger that she was getting 
herself under control once more. Gently 
he lifted her face and with his own handker- 
chief dried her eyes. 

‘Poor Tamea!” he murmured, 
unhappy, misunderstood waif!” 

“Do not pity me, my friend,” she 
pleaded. “It is the fate of half-breeds to 
dwell in a world apart; in time we learn to 
make the best of it.””. She smiled wanly. 
“Tt was, perhaps, unfortunate for me that 
my father was Gaston of the Beard. He 
put upon me the imprint of his own soul. 
So I see too clearly, I understand too 
readily, I feel too deeply.”’ She lifted his 
great hand and laid her cheek against the 
back of it. ‘“OnceI hurt you, Mellengair. 
I am sorry. I have wept many tears be- 
cause I have called you Stoneface.” 

“Don’t! Please don’t!” he pleaded. “I 
didn’t mind. Really, I didn’t.” 

“You are a kind liar.”’ She kissed his 
hand humbly. “And now,” she added, 
with just a suspicion of a quaver in her 
voice, “it is your friend Tamea who 
is Stoneface—always to look out to sea 
for that which came—and went—and will 
never, never come again.” 

Mellenger’s poker face twitched ever so 
— ly. “Iam here to help you. Tell me 

ow.” 


“Poor, 
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“There can be no help, Mel. Dan is very 
unhappy with me. He loves me, but he ig 
not happy with me, and it has come to the 
knowledge that never can the poor boy be 
happy with me. Great unhappiness js 
stronger than great love. It will kill love— 
and I have watched and his love is dyi 
I would have him leave me, loving me. "ti 
he remains he will grow mad, like that 
missionary Muggridge. Something in him 
that is fine and very like a little boy will 
wither and die.” 

Mellenger nodded and Tamea continued: 
“To Dan also has been given the gift of 
seeing too clearly, understanding too 
readily, feeling too deeply.” 

“Dan is my friend,” said Mellenger, 
“He has many virtues. Heis lovable. But 
he is too much given to introspection, 
He thinks too much about himself and too 
little about others. He has not known 
great happiness, 2nd he has been eager to 
protect the little he has known. He hasa 
restless soul, always poised for flight. In 
a word, he is utterly selfish and doesn’t 
know it. He would be highly insulted if 
he heard me say so, but he knows as much 
about women as a pig does about the 
binomial theorem.” 

Tamea smiled wistfully. “Yes, he 
knows little of women. He is not ob- 
serving, and, as you say, I think it is 
because he thinks overmuch about what 
each new day may bring him. I am to be 
the mother of his child, but he does not 
know this—and I have, for reasons of my 
own, not told him.” 

“Ah!” Mellenger gasped. “That com- 
plicates matters. You are not married, I 
take it.” 

“No, not the way you take it. You 
will not tell this to Dan, of course.” 

“Of course I shall. If he is the father of 
your child he shall not evade the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood, although, to do him 
full justice, I do not think it would ever 
occur to him to evade it.” 

“Tn his world, Mellengair, it is not quite 
au fait to be the father of a quarter-bred 
Polynesian child while still a bachelor.” 

“Tt would be regarded as embarrassing.” 

“T would not have Dan embarrassed.” 

“You can obviate the embarrassment. 
Come with us to Tahiti and marry Dan 
legally before the child is born. Nobody 
in his world, then, need know.” 

“T could not be happy in Dan’s world 
any more than he can be happy in mine. 
You do not seem to understand. I love him, 
Mellengair. I do not delude myself, my 
friend. If I want him I can hold fast to him. 
I know my power. But I love him too 
greatly to hold him when the holding will 
smash his life. It is better that I should 
smash my own, for look you, Mellengair,” 
she explained with an odd wistfulness, “I 
am but Tamea, the half-caste queen of 
Riva. I am old—very old—and I—I do 
not matter. I have known the fullness of 
life. I am content. I cannot leave this 
land in which the roots of my soul will ever 
cling; always when I dwelt with Dan 
Pritchard in San Francisco I heard the 
sound of the surf on the reef yonder. I 
heard the sigh of these coco-palms, I 
heard the songs and the woes of my people. 
You will perhaps not understand, Mellen- 
gair, but I know that I am right.” 

He bowed his head. He knew she was 


right, knew that only a great and noble 
soul could so calmly enunciate such 4 
The old, immutable law 


bitter truth. 
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HE really smart woman prefers silk under- 

things for wear on every occasion. Vanity 
Fair has made it possible to secure delightful, 
dainty garments specially designed for partic- 
ular uses. 


There is a Vanity Fair creation for every require- 
ment, from comfortable garments for everyday 
and sportswear, to delectable affairs for wear 
with your loveliest evening frocks, 


They Make Charming Christmas Gifts 


Vanity Fair Silk Underwear means economical 
silk underwear. You'll wear it month after 
month and it will still retain the beguiling beauty 
that delighted you when you first bought it. 


Vanity Fair Silk Undergarments are made in 
four weights of glove silk as well as in Vanity 
Fair's own new weave with its delightful shad- 
ow-stripes—‘'Vanitisilk”, and its length will 
not shrink away! All finely woven fabrics that 
will long outwear ordinary materials. 


You'll find Vanity Fair at smart shops, and we 
will be glad to tell you the name of the nearest 
dealer if you will send a card to the Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
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of existence could not be shattered kind 
begets kind, yearns for it, is happy with 
nothing else. Human bein,s, habituated 
to their environment, cast in certain 
molds of evolution, may not progress for- 
ward or backward when such progression 
is not a part of the Infinite Plan. To 
attempt it is ruinous; to defy that im- 
mutable law invites disaster. 

“Dan Pritchard will go tonight and I 
shall not see him again,” Tamea said, 
following the long silence while Mellenger 
revolved this sad puzzle in his poor brain. 
“Farewells do but bear down the heart, 
and if I do not see him again it will be 
much easier for him, poor dear. He 
knows I love him. Why, then, tell him 
this again at parting, why hurt him with 


Cook is leaving, 


Mother’s grieving, 
Everybody’s sore. 
TosssomeSteero in the stew 
And hear ’em call for more! 


of having me see him bent and broken? 
He will go. He greatly desires to go, 
and I know why, and it is the law and I 
am not embittered. Nothing matters 
in life save that human beings shall know 
true happiness—and I have known that. 
When my baby comes I shall know it 
again. I have in me the blood of my 
mother, and we were proud of our line. 
And I have in me the blood of my father, 
and he was brave and laughed when the 
seas boiled over the knightheads. I too 
shall laugh.” 

“T dare say you do not care to visit 
Maisie, or have her visit you.” 

“You are right. You are always right, 
dear Stoneface. I give to her the man she 
loves, the man who, in the bottom of his 
heart, has always loved her, the man I 
took from her. From me he has learned 
something of life; at least I have not hurt 
him, nor have I dwelt with him in dis- 
honor. He will be comforted by Maisie; 
life will have a taste for him again; and of 
his life here with me none in his world 
should ever know. You see, I understand 
your people, Mellengair,” she added, with 
that same odd, twisted, wistful little smile. 
“Tt is that you do not like to be found out.” 

Fell a silence. 

“You will go now, please, and take Dan 
Pritchard with you. Sooey Wan is ready 
and the sailors from the Pelorus are here.” 

She stood up and gave him her hand. 

‘, May [kiss you, Tamea?” he whispered, 
and there was that in his deep-set, un- 
ag CE ON lovely eyes, in his poker face, that might 

have been seen in the face of Christ, 
writhing on the Cross. She lifted her face 


BOUILLON to his and he kissed her, very tenderly, 


CUBES ,on each cheek, after the fashion of her 
|father’s people. Then he left her, and 
Patented Oct. 31,1911 descended the hill to the beach. 
“Well?” said Hackett, as Mellenger 
up the Muggridge veranda and 
heaved himself wearily into a chair, 
“T have just talked with the finest 
;woman God Almighty ever made,” 
| Mellenger replied huskily. “Compared 
| with her the noblest of men is so low he 
could kiss a flounder without bending his 
iknees.” He thoughtfully bit the end off 
ithe cigar Hackett had given him and the 
latter struck a match and held it to the 
M tip of the cigar. “Brave, like her father,” 
oncy at Ome 'Mellenger continued. “Faces the issue 
you need money ? National orgentvation, Fireside | without cringing. She is magnificent— 
to or more every dey nant. | perfectly tremendous!” 
in your own home. Fascinating. pleasant work, No ex- | «Well that’s a comfort, Mr. Mellenger.” 
silence. Then: “Captain 


Derience needed We tack you everything. 
ackett, when you return to the Pelorus, 
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my tears, why subject him to the shame’ 
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I have decided to remain in Riva. I do 
not fancy that long trip home with Dan 
and Maisie. My presence would make 
them both uncomfortable, and I am quite 
finished with my self-appointed task of 
directing that man’s love affairs. He’s a 
fine man but a poor lover.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Mellenger,’’ Hackett 
urged. “The Pelorus is a hundred and 
thirty feet long and there is room enough 
aboard her to make yourself scarce.” 

“Well, I have other reasons for staying. 
Unlike Dan Pritchard, I have no dollars 
calling me back. All I had was a heart- 
breaking job on a newspaper and I chucked 
that forever when I started for Riva. I 
have never had a vacation and I have a 
notion I'll enjoy knocking around in the 
islands. At any rate, I’m going to remain. 
Having no conscience to speak of, I will 
help myself to the supplies you are going 
to land for this deserted mission. I shall 
get along quite nicely.” 

“There is no accounting for the ways of 
white men,’’ Captain Hackett declared. 
“Here comes the whale-boat, loaded with 
supplies.” He held out his hand. “Happy 
days, Mr. Mellenger.” 

“Thank you. Good-by. Do not tell 
Dan I have stayed. He might take it 
into his fool head to come ashore and argue 
with me. And the next time you happen 
to be passing along the coast of Riva, drop 
in and say howdy. I might be ready to 
leave at that time.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


HEN Dan Pritchard descended into 

the main cabin of the Pelorus, he 

found Maisie seated there. She stared at 

him a moment, not recognizing in the 

brown, somewhat unkempt figure at the 

foot of the companion, the man she had 
known and loved in another world. 

“Tt is I—Dan,” he told her. 

Maisie made no effort to rise. She knew 
she was unequal to the effort. “I—I came 
—to see if you—care to come home, Dan,” 
she said with difficulty. “Tamea wrote— 
asked me to come and get you. It has been 
very hard for me to do this, Dan. Perhaps 
you can understand why.” 

He came and took her hand in both ef 
his, but made no movement toward a more 
affectionate greeting. He was not quite 
equal to such disloyalty so soon, even 
though at sight of Maisie his heart thrilled 
wildly. “I can understand your reluctance 
to run after any man, Maisie,’ he answered 
her. ‘Least of all myself.” 

“This situation is perfectly amazing. 
I cannot, even now, understand why I have 
come here, Dan.” 

“Perhaps it would be just as well not to 
try to understand some things, Maisie,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘Do you think it is possible for 
us to take up our lives where they were 
when we saw each other last? You know 
all about me, of course.” 

“Mark Mellenger was at some pains to 
attempt a long, scientific and at times 
reasonable defense of masculine weak- 
nesses in general and of yours in particular. 
Somehow, Dan, I cannot feel that you have 
been either weak or wicked. It—it—just 
happened. I cannot conceive that you 
would ever be less than a gentleman.” 

' He bowed his head. “TI have tried to be 
that, Maisie, although today I do not feel 
that I have succeeded. But I cannot do 
otherwise than leave Tamea. I do not 
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THE EXQUISITE FLAVOR OF 


BAKER’S COCOA 


Makes it the favorite beverage to serve at 
all afternoon and evening social affairs. 


Baker’s Cocoa is of very high quality, made only from high 
grade cocoa beans, by a strictly mechanical process, no 
cone canes chemicals being used, which preserves the natural flavor, 
aroma and color, and retains a much larger proportion of cocoa butter 
or fat than is found in inferior grades. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & COMPANY LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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think it would have occurred to me to leave 
her, no matter how bitter the price of 
staying, but—she willed it otherwise. We 
have parted without bitterness. I want 
you to know that so long as I live she will 
remain a holy and tender memory.” 

“You love her?” Maisie choked on the 
query. 

“T love her as one loves a_ beautiful 
and lovable child; for the nobility of soul 
she possesses I feel a tremendous rever- 
ence.” 

“T understand—being a woman. You 
have entertained for me something of that 
affection, I think. Well, it is no fault of 
yours, is it, if you mistook infatuation for 
love?” 

“Perhaps at some future date, Maisie, 
it will not seem so—so terrible—to discuss 
so intimately my feelings toward you or 
toward Tamea. I only know that—at 
last—I am quite certain of myself. I tried 
my best to play the game with Tamea, but 
I wasn’t smart enough to conceal my true 
feelings from her, once those feelings 
became apparent to myself. She has the 
mind of a warlock. I—I—tried to love 
her, but—oh, my God, forgive me!—we 
were as oil and water. We could not mix. 
I couldn’t stand this place. There is 
beauty here and peace; life tiptoes by so 
serenely that the sameness of the days was 
driving me mad. I had no social inter- 
course—no points of intellectual contact— 
and every relative of Tamea’s, no matter 
how distantly related, was dwelling under 
the mantle of our—of her—philanthropy. 
She loves them all and hasn’t the heart to 
drive them away. It is the custom and she 
is the last of her blood. She will not alter 
the custom. I hate the food, I hate the 
smell of decaying vegetation, I hate the 
rain, I hate the music, I hate the sunshine 
—and the loneliness would eventually 
have driven me insane. That’s what it did 
to Muggridge. I did some sketching the 
first few months. Since then I have had 
no heart for it. My mind is back in San 
Francisco; I can’t shake off the memories 
of the old life. Tamea spends her days 
adoring me—and I’m sick of it. I’m sick 
of it, I tell you. I’m fed up on love. I’m— 
I’m—” 

Maisie managed to stand up. She 
placed her hands on Dan’s shoulders. 
“Buck up, old booby,” she murmured, 
with something of the adorable camaraderie 
that had charmed him so in happier days. 
“You are the victim of a terrible tragedy 
and so is poor Tamea. But she was wise 
enough to see that something radical had 
to be done—and she did it. You see, 
Dan’l, you weren’t truly in love with 
Tamea and I knew it all the time. You 
were in love with love, or perhaps your 
pity led you, like a will-o’-the-wisp. At 
any rate, it’s all over and nobody shall ever 
know and—and—I love you, Dan. I 
never thought I would be brave enough, or 
unmaidenly enough, to tell you this. But 
I know you love me, Dan. I knew it long 
before Tamea flashed across your life like 
a meteor and swept you off your silly old 
feet. I was weak, cr I would have saved 
you—and when I found I could manage 
the strength, you were gone and it was too 
late. You’ve been such an old stupid. I 
should have made allowances for you, 
because I know you so well . . . Well, I 
am here—and nothing that has happened 
matters any more. There, there you go 
with that sad old Abraham Lincoln look 


again—and now I'll have to be friend 
Maisie again.” 

She forced him down into a seat and he 
laid his arms on the cabin table and buried 
his face in them, in order that Maisie 
might not see the agony in his soul. 
“Nobody can ever understand except one 
who has had the experience,” he tried to 
explain. ‘Tamea is all white—and half 
native. She gazes upon life native fashion 
—she’s a tragic contradiction. I could 
never quite know what was in her mind 
when she gazed upon me so sweetly and 
tragically, and she never quite knew what 
was in mine.” 

“Ah, but she did know, poor dear,” 
Maisie contradicted. ‘She has proved 
that she knew.” 


“She is old—old, with the wisdom of the 


aged and the philosophy of patriarchs ——” 

“And the heart of a woman, Dan.” 

“No, the heart of a child.” 

Maisie smiled wistfully. Poor old booby 
Dan’l! He would never, never know that a 
woman is always a child! Because she had 
tact and more imagination than Dan 
Pritchard had ever given her credit for 
possessing, she left him and went up on 
deck. 

At sunset the Pelorus passed out to the 
lagoon and as her bow lifted to the long 
lazy rollers beyond the outer reef, Dan 
Pritchard, from her quarter-deck, through 
a mist gazed back on his Paradise Lost. 
High up on the headland where Tamea’s 
home rested in the grove, a white figure 
silhouetted against the sunset glow 
waved to him. And presently, as the 
Pelorus drew clear of the coast and the full 
force of the trades bellied her canvas to 
send her ramping toward the horizon, that 
white figure slowly faded; the last Dan 
Pritchard saw of Riva was the steadily 
deepening glow of the hot heart of 
Hakataua, pulsating against the purple 
sky. And whatever thoughts occurred to 
him in that supreme moment were never 
given utterance, for Maisie came and 
stood beside him and said: 

“Don’t be ashamed of it, Dan dear. I 
understand. Truly, I do.” 

“Tt will be terrible if you do not, Maisie, 
for I have lived to be too thoroughly 
understood—I who am not worth under- 
standing.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HEN the last sunlight faded from the 

earth and the sea and the swift tropic 
twilight had swallowed the Pelorus, Tamea 
cast herself upon the earth and beat it 
with her beautiful hands, sobbing aloud, 
in the language of her mother’s people, 
the agony of her broken heart. Upon her 
the gods had rained the supreme blow and 
she could no longer stand erect and take it 
smiling. Upon the pungent, fetid earth she 
groveled in her despair until she lay like a 
beautiful wilted lily, an occasional long, 
constricted gasp alone giving evidence that 
she still lived—and suffered. 

After a long time a voice spoke in the 
semi-darkness. 

“Tamea! Stoneface is speaking.” 

The girl started up. ‘“Mellengair! You 
have not gone?” 

“Did I not tell you once, Tamea, that I 
loved you? That when you, too, were a 
Stoneface, with your flower face in the dust, 
I would love you more than ever, because 
your child’s heart would have been broken? 
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And did I not tell you that I would lift you 
up and hold you to my heart and comfort 
you? Behold, Tamea, these hands out- 
thrust to you,” and with the words he 
lifted her from the ground and held her 
against his great breast. ‘Poor child!” 
kept murmuring, and stroked her 
air. 

“Oh, why did you stay?” she sobbed, 
“T do not love you, Mel. You are to mea 
true friend only.” 

“T do not ask for love, Tamea,” he 
replied gently. “I seek service. I thought 
I would stay until your baby should be 
born—it seemed I ought to wait awhile and 
see that all goes well with you, child.” 

““My race is dying. I too shall die, and 
that soon. Life has lost its taste, and when 
my baby has been born—my friend, when 
such as we have lost our taste for life, life 
departs. We do not live for the coward’s 
love of life, but for life’s joys.” 

“But the baby,” he reminded her. 

“T will give him to you, my friend, 
Would you not care to have my son and 
love him as your own?” 

The poker face twitched, the unlovely 
eyes blinked a little. Mel bowed his head 
affirmatively. 

“T have an illness—here,’’ Tamea mur- 
mured, and placed her hand on her side. 
“Tt is the lung disease that comes toso many 
of us Polynesians, and when I knew my 
span of life was measured by but a year or 
two, I did not hesitate. I had to make 
haste, since I did not desire Dan to grow 
like Muggridge in his mind. Muggridge was 
here too long, too long removed from his 
kind; in striving to draw my people upward, 
he drew himself downward. I would not 
have Dan remember me a thin and haggard 
invalid, old before my time, no longer beau- 
tiful. Do you understand, Mellengair?” 

“T understand.” 

“T have money. You know how much 
my father left me. When I am gone you 
will take it and my child, both for your 
own. You are a poor man in your own 
land, wherefore you must have money to 
dwell in contentment. And you will 
never tell Dan Pritchard I have born him 
a child, because that would render him 
unhappy. And you will raise my child asa 
full white, in white ways, and none shall 
know that my baby’s mother was a half- 
breed Polynesian. Understand, I am not 
ashamed of my blood, but”—through 
her tears she smiled the odd, wistful 
little smile—‘“it is inconvenient. There 
are some who might regard my blood as 
base and remind my child of it in years to 
come. In a three-quarter white none but 
the very wise, the very observant, can 
tell the blood of the other quarter.” 

He held her close to him and stroked her 
wonderful black hair. ‘ Poor child,” he kept 
saying, “poor child.” And finally: “Re- 
member, I do not ask for love, but 
service.” 

“T understand, dear, kind Stoneface. 
We are two with stone faces now, are we 
not, my friend? . . . Well, you shall take 
me to my house, and then you shall go to 
the house of Muggridge and dwell there 
until the period of service shall be over. 
Or,” she added, “until it shall begin!” 

She lifted his big hand and kissed it. 
“My friend,” she whispered, ‘my good, 
kind friend.” 

“Poor child,” said Mellenger. ‘“‘ Poor, 
poor child!” 

Tue 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Svap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap ts 
never sold unwrapped. 


Would you be his chotce for the dance? 


Admiration, attention—groups of eager 
young men awaiting her appearance, and more 
partners than she can dance with—this makes 
girlhood days the happiest time of a woman’s 
life. To miss this popularity is a tragedy. Yet 


many girls are socially unsuccessful because of 


some lack in charm. 


What constitutes this charm is hard to de- 
fine - but one thing is certain. The popular 
girl, the successful girl, the gay, happy, all-ad- 
mired girl is always distinguished by a fresh, 
radiant skin. 

How to have this perfect complexion is the 
problem of many girls, but we can solve it for 
you. It's a simple secret, discovered many thou- 
sand years ago. 


What spoils complexions 


Every day your skin accumulates a coating 
of dust, dirt and general soil. Every day you 
apply powder, and every day most women use 
a little or much cold cream. This dirt, powder 
and cold cream penetrates the tiny skin pores 
and fills them. Perspiration completes the 
clogging. You can judge for yourself what 
happens if you fail to wash these accumulations 
away. 

Once a day your skin needs careful, thorough 
cleansing to remove these clogging deposits. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 


Otherwise you will soon be afflicted with 
coarseness, blackheads and blotches. 


How soap beautifies 

Mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palmolive, 
is a simple yet certain beautifier. Its profuse, 
creamy lather penetrates the network of skin 
pores and dissolves all dangerous deposits. 
Gentle rinsing carries them away. 

When your skin is thus cleansed, it quickly 
responds with fresh, smooth radiance. The 
healthful stimulation results in natural, be- 
coming color. 

And the lotion-like qualities of the Palmolive 
lather keeps your complexion delightfully soft. 

Now, when your skin is healthfully clean, is 
the time to apply cold cream. Now, powder ‘ 
and that touch of rouge are harmless. 


Cleopatra’s way 

This most modern method of beautifying is, ct 
strange to say, the oldest, for it was Cleopatra’s 
way. She used palm and olive oils as cleansers > 
_.the same bland. soothing oils which are 
blended in Palmolive. tae 

And since the modest price permits its use 'y % 
for every toilet purpose, use Palmolive for 
bathing. Let it also do for your body what it 
does for your face. 
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T was one of those spring days when first you 
smell wistaria and then you sniff rambler 
roses, and the air is as soft and light as a 

good baking powder biscuit. Ever take a walk 
on a‘ day like that? Gives you sort of a made 
over feeling and fills your mind with all kinds of 
little whiffs of thoughts. 

It was a day just like that when | wandered, 
like an intransitive verb, with no object in view, 
through the elm shaded streets of Salem. It 
seemed to me there were miles of, what our best 
architects describe as, “the pure Colonial door- 
way. A house without one stood out as con- 
spicuously as a pin feather on a roast chicken. | 
was, so to speak, getting ‘fed up” on architecture. 

And right then and there I saw the “Pineapple 
House.” And I could feel my mind take a new 
lease on life and my imagination began to have 
the best kind of a time with itself. For up in the 
curving top of “the pure Colonial doorway” was 
nestling a pineapple! A carved wooden pine- 
apple that looked good enough to eat! 

“Of course,” I decided, “it must have been 
built by a prosperous fruit importer who wanted 
a genteel way to tell the neighborhood his busi- 
ness.” And then I began to ask questions which, 
as a small boy remarked, “is the only way to find 
out things.” And _it seems that the “Pineapple 
House™ had been built by a sea captain nearly 
two hundred years before and that the Pineapple 
was an old symbol of hospitality. 

Can you imagine anything more lovely than 
that silent and enduring emblem of welcome to 
the guests of two hundred years? Groups of 
rustling taffeta dressed ladies seemed to drift be- 
fore me; ruddy, prosperous ships’ captains went 
their jolly way. And the spring air was filled with 
the heavenly odor of fruit cake and spiced peaches 
and baked ham, with a glaze clear as amber. I 
szemed to sze candle light shining through the 
window s and the flicker of fire tight on landscape 
papered walls. 


And I began to think about hospitality and all 
it meant in those lavish old days when everyone 
kept open house. And it means just as much in 
home making now. Only we have to manage 
it differently. But every real home is a “Pine- 
apple House” with the symbol of simple, honest, 
welcome always over its door. 

“Can—I mean may—Mary stay ‘to lunch?” 
asks little Jill. 

“Mother, couldn't Bob eat dinner here?” asks 
little Jack. 


Do You Live In a “‘Pineapple House’’ 


“Shorty Atwood’ of ‘05 is in town. Care if 
I bring him out tonight?" says Dad. 

And mother smiles and answers “yes” to all of 
them and begins to replan the meal to fit one 
more. She may be dead tired. She probably is. 
But you'd never guess it because she loves her 
family and their pleasure and happiness mean 
more to her than her own aching back. 

Her aching back may add to her glory in 
heaven but it certainly subtracts from her joy on 
earth. And General Houseworkers at three dol- 
lars a week are as extinct as the Dinosaur. That's 
why the little booklets, listed below, have been 
written. Modern entertaining and three meals 
a day offer as many and as interesting problems 
as air navigation and the radio. 

I enjoyed writing the booklets because I enjoy 
cooking. You will enjoy reading them and using 
them for the same reason. And they are all 
practical. They will help you to put the Pine- 
apple of hospitality over your front door. 


A Dozen Little Dinners. 
Better Breakfasts. 
“Luncheon is Served.” 
Dee-licious Salads. 

And What for Dessert? 
When Company Comes 
Tea at Five. 

Four cents each, postpaid 
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Director Cosmopolitan Market-Basket Service. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Ukridge Rounds A 
Nasty Corner 


(Continued from page 99) 


it was simply due to my recollection of what 
I had suffered at my previous visit to the 
place, but it refused to leave me. A black 
devil of apprehension sat on my shoulder 
all the way; and as I rang the front door 
bell, suddenly I understood. 

Like a flash I perceived where the fatal 
flaw in this enterprise lay. It was like 
Ukridge, poor, impetuous idiot, not to have 
spotted it; but that I myself should have 
overlooked it was bitter indeed. The simple 
fact which had escaped our joint attention 
was this—that, as I had visited the house 
before, the butler would recognize me. I 
might succeed in purloining the speech, but 
it would be reported to the Woman Up Top 
that the mysterious visitor who had called 
for the manuscript was none other than 
the Mr. Corcoran of hideous memory— 
and what would happen then? 

I was on the very point of retreating 
down the steps when the door was flung 
open and there swept over me the most ex- 
quisite relief I have ever known. It was a 
new butler who stood before me. 

“Well?” 

He did not actually speak the word, but 
he had a pair of those expressive, beetling 
eyebrows, and they said it for him. A 
most forbidding man, fully as grim and 
austere as his predecessor. I was con- 
scious of a passing wonder at Miss Julia 
Ukridge’s taste in butlers. This fellow was 
just like the dark, silent servant you are 
supposed not to suspect in act one of the 
mystery play, who turns out in the end to 
have stabbed Hector Bastable, the finan 
cier, with the library paper-knife as the 
outcome of a ten-year-old grudge. But 
that wave of relief was still pouring over 
me, inducing a courageous exhilaration. 

“Twish to see Mr. Wassick,” I said firmly. 

The butler’s manner betrayed no cor- 
diality, but he evidently saw that I was not 
to be trifled with. He led the way down 
that familiar hall, and I followed blithely. 
And presently I was in the drawing room, 
being inspected once more by the six Pe- 
kingese, who, as on that other occasion, 
left their baskets, smelled me, registered 
disappointment and made for their baskets 
again. 

“What name shall I say, sir?” 

I was not to be had like that. “Mr. 
Wassick is expecting me,” I replied coldly. 

“Very good, sir.” 

I strolled buoyantly about the room, in- 
specting this object and that. I hummed 
lightly. I spoke kindly to the Pekes. I 
sauntered over to the mantelpiece, over 
which was a mirror. I was gazing at my- 
self and thinking that it was not such a bad 
sort of face—not handsome, perhaps, but 
with a sort of something about it— when of 
a sudden the mirror reflected something 
else. That something was the figure of 
that popular novelist and well known 
after-dinner speaker, Miss Julia Ukridge. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

It is curious how often the gods who 
make sport of us poor humans defeat their 
own ends by overdoing a thing. Any con- 
tretemps less awful than this, however 
slightly less awful, would undoubtedly have 
left me as limp as a sheet of carbon paper, 
rattled and stammering, in prime condition 


Breakfast for His Majesty the Baby 
—N. B. C. Zwieback! Father and 
Mother too, will like this delicately 
flavored toast. Its thorough baking 
makes it easy to digest. 


NOON 


At noon a glass of milk and N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers are most nour- 
ishing. They have a delicious nut- 
like taste—only real graham flour 
can give a flavor like that 


NIGHT 


At night with dessert try Nabisco, 
the aristocrat of dessert wafers. They 
are delicious with ice cream or other 
desserts. 


—and for all meals and between meals — 


The whole family will 
appreciate the crispness 
and freshnessof the finest 
soda cracker made. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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to be made sport of. But as it wasI 
fo ind myself strangely cool. I had a sub- 
coiscious feeling that there would be a 
reaction later and that the next time I 
looked in a mirror I should find my hair 
strangely whitened, but for the moment I 
was unnaturally composed and my brain 
buzzed like a circular saw in an ice-box. 
“How do you do?” I heard myself say. 
My voice seemed to come from a long dis- 
tance, but it was steady and even pleasing 
in timbre. 
“You w ished to see me, Mr. Corcoran?” 
“Ves.” 
“Then why,” inquired Miss Ukridge 
softly, “did you ask for my secretary?” 
There was the same old acid sub-tinkle in 
her voice. But that odd alertness stood by 


me w ell. 


i | understood that you were out of 
town,” I said. 

“Who told you that?” 

“They were saving so at the Savage Club 
the other night.” 

This seemed to hold her. 

“Why did you wish to see me?’’ she 
asked, baffled by my ready intelligence. 

“T hoped to get a few-facts concerning 
your proposed lecture tour in America.”’ 

“How did you know that I was about to 
lecture in America?” 

I raised my eyebrows. This was childish. 

“They were saying so at the Savage 
Club,” I replied. 

Baffled again. “I had an idea, Mr. 
Corcoran,”.she said with a nasty gleam in 
her blue eyes, “that you might be the per- 
son alluded to in my nephew Stanley’s 
telegram.” 

“Telegram?” 

“Yes. I altered my plans and returned 
to London last night instead of waiting till 
this evening, and I had scarcely arrived 
when a telegram came, signed Ukridge, 
from the village where I had been staying. 
It instructed my secretary to hand over to 
a gentleman who would call this morning 
the draft of the speech which I am to de- 
liver at the dinner of the Pen and Ink Club. 
I assume the thing to have been some 
obscure practical joke on the part of my 
nephew Stanley. And I also assume, Mr. 
Corcoran, that you must be the gentle- 
mzn alluded to.” 

I could parry this sort of stuff all day. 

“What an odd idea!” I said. 

“You think it odd? Then why did you 
tell my butler that my secretary was ex- 
pecting you?” 

It was the worst one yet, but I blocked it. 

“The man must have misunderstood me 
He seemed,” I added loftily, “an unintel- 
ligent sort of fellow.” 

Our eyes met in silent conflict for a brief 
instant, but all was well. For people 
may say what they like about the arti- 
ficialities of modern civilization and hold 
its hypocrisies up to scorn; but whatever 
its defects, civilization prevents a gently 
bred lady from calling a man a liar and 
punching him on the nose, however con- 
vinced she may 
Miss Ukridge’s hands twitched, her lips 
tightened, and her eyes gleamed bluely— 
but she restrained herself. She shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“What do you wish to know about my lec- 
ture tour?” she said. It was the white flag. 


Ukridge and I had arranged to dine 
together at the Regent Grill Room that night 
and celebrate the happy ending of his 


be that he deserves it~ 


troubles. I was first at the tryst, and my 
heart bled for my poor friend as I noted 
the carefree way in which he ambled up the 
aisle to our table. I broke the bad news 
as gently as I could, and the man sagged 
like a filleted fish. It was not a cheery 
meal. I extended myself as host, plying 
him with rich foods and spirited young 
wines, but he would not be comforted. 
The only remark he contributed to the 
conversation occurred as the waiter retired 
with the cigar box. 

“What’s the time, Corky old man?” 

I looked at my watch. 

“Just on half past nine.” 

“About now,” said Ukridge dully, “m 
aunt is giving the old lady an earfull!” 


Lady Lakenheath was never even at the 
best of times what I should call a sparkling 
woman, but it seemed to me, as I sat with 
her at tea on the following afternoon, that 
her manner was more somber than usual. 
She had all the earmarks of a woman who 
has had disturbing news. She looked, in 
fact, exactly like a woman who has been 
told by the aunt of the man who is en- 
deavoring to marry into her respectable 
family the true character of that individual. 

It was not-easy in the circumstances to 
keep the ball rolling but I was struggling 
bravely when the last thing happened 
which I should have predicted. 

“Mr. Ukridge,” announced the maid. 

That Ukridge should be here at all was 
astounding; but that he should bustle in, 
as he did, with that same air of being the 
household pet soared into the very em- 
pyrean of the inexplicable. So acutely was 
I affected by the spectacle of this man 
whom I had left on the previous night a 
broken hulk, behaving with the ebullience 
of an honored member of the family, that I 
did what I had been on the verge of doing 
every time I had partaken of Lady Laken- 
heath’s hospitality—upset my tea. 

“T wonder,” said Ukridge, plunging into 
speech with the same old breezy abrupt- 
ness, “‘if this stuff would be any good, Aunt 
Elizabeth.” 

I had got my cup balanced again as he 
started speaking, but at the sound of this 
affectionate address over it went again. 
Only a juggler of long experience could 
have manipulated Lady Lakenheath’s 
miniature cups and saucers successfully 
under the stress of emotions such as I was 
experiencing. 

“What is it, Stanley?” asked Lady 
Lakenheath. ‘They were bending their 
heads over a bottle which Ukridge had 
pulled out of his pocket. 

“It’s some new stuff, Aunt Elizabeth. 
Just put on the market. Said to be ex- 
cellent for parrots. Might be worth try- 
ing, you know.” 

“It is exceedingly thoughtful of you, 
Stanley, to have brought it,” said Lady 
Lakenheath warmly. ‘And I shall cer- 
tainly try the effect of a dose if Leonard 
has another seizure. Fortunately he seems 
almost himself again this afternoon.” 

“Splendid!” 

“My parrot,” said Lady Lakenheath, 
including me in the conversation, “had a 
most peculiar attack last night. I cannot 
account for it. His health has always 
been so particularly good. I was dressing 
for dinner at the time and so was not 


present at the outset of the seizure, but my 
who was an eye-witness of what oc- 
behaved in a most 


niece, 


curred, tells me he 
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unusual way. Quite suddenly, it appears, 
he started to sing very excitedly; then, 
after a while, he stopped in the middle of a 
bar and appeared to be suffering. My 
niece, who is a most warm-hearted girl, was 
naturally exceedingly alarmed. She ran 
to fetch me, and when I came down poor 
Leonard was leaning against the side of his 
cage in an attitude of complete exhaustion, 
and all he would say was ‘Have a nut!’ He 
repeated this several times in a low voice, 
and then closed his eyes and tumbled off 
his perch. I was up half the night with 
him, but now he is almost his old bright 
self again, and has been talking in Swahili, 
a sign that he is feeling cheerful.” 

“Tt was particularly unfortunate,” ob- 
served Ukridge sympathetically, “that the 
thing should have happened last night, 
because it prevented Aunt Elizabeth going 
to the Pen and Ink Club dinner.” 

What!” 

“Yes,” said Lady Lakenheath regret- 
fully. ‘And I had been so looking for- 
ward to meeting Stanley’s-aunt _ there. 
Miss Julia Ukridge, the novelist. But with 
Leonard in this state, naturally I could not 
stir from the house. His claims were para- 
mount. I shall have to wait till Miss 
Ukridge returns from America.” 

“Next April,” murmured Ukridge softly. 

“T think, if you will excuse me now, Mr. 
Corcoran, I will just run up and see how 
Leonard is.’”’ The door closed. 

“Laddie,” said Ukridge 
“doesn’t this just show?” 

I gazed at him accusingly. 

“Did you poison that parrot?” 

“Me? Poison the parrot? Of course I 
didn’t poison the parrot. The whole thing 
was due to an act of mistaken kindness 
carried out in a spirit of the purest altru- 
ism. And, as I was saying, doesn’t it just 
show that no little act of kindness, how- 
ever trivial, is ever wasted in the great 
scheme of things? One might have sup- 
posed that when I brought the old lady 
that bottle of Peppo the thing would have 
begun and ended there with a few con- 
ventional words of thanks. But mark, 
laddie, how all things work together for 
good. Millie, who, between ourselves, is 
absolutely a girl in a million, happened to 
think the bird was looking a bit off color 
last night, and with a kindly anxiety to do 
him a bit of good gave him a slice of bread 
soaked in Peppo. 

“Now, what they put in that stuff, 
old man, I don’t know, but the fact re- 
mains that the bird almost instantly be- 
came perfectly pie-eyed. You have heard 
the old lady’s account of the affair, but be- 
lieve me, she doesn’t know one-half of it. 
Millie informs me that Leonard’s behavior 
had to be seen to be believed. When the 
old lady came down he was practically in a 
drunken stupor, and all today he has been 
suffering from a shocking head. If he’s 
really sitting up and taking notice again it 
simply means that he has worked off one 
of the finest hangovers of the age. Let 
this be a lesson to you, laddie, never to let 
a day go by without its act of kindness. 
What’s the time, old horse?” 

“Getting on for five.” 

Ukridge seemed to muse for a moment, 
and a happy smile irradiated his face. 

“About now,” he said complacently, 
“my aunt is out in the Channel some- 
where. And I see by the morning paper 
that there is a nasty gale blowing up from 
the southeast!” 


solemnly, 
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Cu ILDHOOD’S kaleidoscope never waits and 
rarely repeats. 


Have your Kodak ready! 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., ric xoiat city 
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palaces down-town. They had held hands 
with their boys while the hundred thousand 
dollar pipe organ sobbed and groaned and 
quavered, stirring their senses. They had 
married decent young mechanics and 
lived in bungalows of their own. They 
had cheap automobiles and visited Poli 
and Tony Sundays, often  plumping 
their babies down and going off for the 
day. 

The Seboks owned an automobile, too, 
as befitted a laboring man’s family. Tony, 
with his knowledge of engines and of all 
things mechanical, had bought at a bar- 
gain a second-hand car of good make. He 
used the original car only as a basis on 
which to erect his own work of art. He 
knew the car’s every part, and improved 
on it. He worked on it as an artist on a 
canvas, bringing out a highlight there, 
subduing a tone here. He could make it 
do incredible things. It was his slave, his 
toy. He usually drove to work in it, as 
did many of the other mechanics in the 
shops. You could note any day quite a 
covey of good-looking middle class cars 
grouped in the cinder plot outside the 
shops. At five o’clock these streamed 
briskly out of the gates of the plant, 
driven by swarthy mustachioed men of 
Tony’s age, their great work-grimed 
hands guiding the wheel expertly. 

Poli loved the car. She would drop her 
work—whatever she was doing—to go 
riding in it. She usually donned for 
motoring a lace and ribbon atrocity 
known as a “boudeir cap.” This intimate 
garment she wore in the gaseous crowded 
Chicago boulevards, her dark face all the 
darker in contrast with its absurd lacy 
frame. _ Sometimes, on Sundays, they 
“toured,” whisking up and down the 
asphalted highways of the flat ugly Illinois 
prairie landscape; up and down, rather 
aimlessly, like thousands of others. Poli 
was happiest at such times. 

So Poli and Tony Sebok approached 
middle age; overtook it. The house was 
paid for. They owned it; had improved it. 
Electric lights. A golden brown upright 
piano, bought on the instalment plan for 
the girls. Rugs in parlor and dining 
room. The ubiquitous phonograph. An 
almost human washing machine churned 
Tony’s shirts and overalls clean. These 
belongings had marked the passing of the 
years. This vear the piano. The next the 
washing machine. The next a new rug. 
The next the automobile. Eleven thou- 
sand dollars in the bank. Poli had worked 
hand in hand with him for all these things 

had worked and saved and spent, as he 
had. And now—-wh:t? Work and save 
and bring up your kids right, Tony had 
said. Well, they had done these things. 
Now what? 

Often, on summer evenings, they drove 
over to Jackson Park and drew up at the 
lake front. There they would sit, survey- 
ing with lack-luster eve the calm or cavort- 
ings of the august body of water called 
Lake Michigan that stretched away to the 
horizon. Poli wore a neat summer dress 
and was hatless, unless adorned by the 
boudoir cap. Jony, in shirt-sleeves-and 
suspenders, his feet propped up on the 
dashboard or fore door, spat judiciously 
and half dozed. Poli didn’t care much for 
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the water. She said it was kind of dumb, 
slopping around like that, going nowheres. 

“T like a place where you can walk on 
it,” she said. ‘A place where you can go 
if you want to, and build a fire and picnic, 
and like that.” 

Tony liked it. He would exchange 
pleasantries with the other men whose 
cars were parked slantwise on either 
side. He would smoke contentedly. 

Suddenly Poli would give a little twitch 
and heave of her shoulders. ‘“‘Le’s go.” 

“We on’y just come.” 

“We been here a hour, anyway.” 

“Ts nice here. What’s the matter with 
it here?” 

“Sittin’ by the lake all night.” 

“Where you want to go to?” 

“Oh, around. Driving around.” 

“What’s always a-eatin’ into you, any- 
way? Like a flea. By golly!” 

Grumbling, he would start the car, 
slide it and twist it and back it deftly out 
of the line. Off they would go. Poli would 
draw a satisfied sigh. She usually talked 
little while they were driving. 

Money in the bank; house; comfort; 
clothes; food; the children married. 

“T wisht we could go somewheres dif- 
ferent once,” Poli said. 

“We was to Elgin last Sunday on’y.”’ 

“Elgin!” 

In July of that same summer came the 
strike at the shops. It was a foolish strike, 
and threatened to last the summer. It 
spread to South Chicago, to Gary. It was 
predicted that the familiar glow that you 
could see in the lowering, smoke-laden sky 
south of Chicago would be ‘absent some 
night. That would mean catastrophe— 
the eternal fires in the great furnaces dead. 
Tony, level-headed, cool, experienced, was 
against the strike and said so. 

One evening, a week later, a stone was 
thrown from a roadside covert, hitting 
him a nasty clip just behind the ear. It was 
a scalp wound, with profuse bleeding, but 
not a serious one. Poli was frantic. ‘See! 
That’s what you get, shootin’ off your 
mout’.” But she hovered over him, would 
not let him out of her sight, fed him soup, 
scolded him tenderly. 

The strike had been on three weeks, and 
no adjustment in sight. Tony was himself 
again, a little pale from the confinement. 
His great hands were strangely white, free 
of the shop grease and grit and grime. He 
spent hours in the little home-made garage 
back of the house, taking the car apart, 
greasing it, oiling it, polishing it. 

Suddenly, one day, “Le’s go some- 
wheres,” said Poli. “Not just around, I 
don’t mean. Somewheres away. In the 
machine. What’s the use stickin’ around 
here, with them bums throwing stones and 
maybe guns, I bet, and the strike on I don’t 
know for how long. Le’s take the machine, 
me and you, and go somewheres on a trip. 
A far trip. A far ways.” 

Tony thought about it. He refused to 
commit himself. Two days passed. Three. 
Then, at supper: “We could go to Youngs- 
town, Ohio. ‘To my brother Joe in Youngs- 
town, on a visit.” 

Poli put down knife and fork. “Which 
way’s that?” He pointed vaguely east. 
“No. I don’t want to go that way. I 


want te go that way. Over there. Where 
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I ain’t never been. Over there.” Poli 
pointed toward the west—toward the line 
where prairie and sky met. The horizon. 

“That’s west,”’ Tony said. 

“Aw’ right. That’s where I want to go. 
West.” 

Another week spent in tinkering the car 
and buying supplies. They got their 
routing though they seemed rather vague 
about their destination. ‘West,” they 
replied to the question of the man at the 
office. ‘‘West.” He gave them a dozen or 
more long pages of typed route list. The 
car, as they started out, bore strange 
protuberances on its sides and_ back; 
lumpy bundles and bales; queer shafts and 
poles strapped to the running boards; rolls 
of canvas on the fenders; boxes behind; 
bales and packages and yellow suitcases in 
the tonneau. So they started off, away 
from the smug bungalow and the well 
ordered comfort of their laboring class 
life, toward the horizon. 

They struck out for the Lincoln High- 
way. At first they consulted their route 
instructions carefully; followed them 
meticulously. Jog right; left on Galena 
Avenue; right at foot of bridge; left at 
reverse fork; curve left. But as the days 
went on they developed a kind of road 
sense, an intuitive feeling for right or 
wrong that comes to the tourist, though 
they still held to their printed directions, 
of course. On toward the western horizon. 
At first they drove all day, sometimes 
fiercely, sometimes slowly, but main- 
taining a certain standard of miles daily. 
There was nothing relaxed about this 
driving. So many miles to Council Bluffs; 
so many miles to Omaha; so many miles to 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“T guess we make this, how they call it— 


Wauneta—or, yes, that’s how it is—Wau- 
neta—tonight, huh?” Poli would say. 

“Naw, guess we push right on to this 
here Fort Morgan. Feller back there to 
the filling station he tells me they got a 
good camp ground there.” 

“Yeh?” She was satisfied. Just so they 
went on. Sitting there beside him, his great 
sure brown hands on the wheel, she would 
survey with dreamy cat-like eyes the world 
spread ever anew before her. The flat 
prairies of the Iowa and Nebraska corn 
country found her still restless, fidgety. 

At night they camped at public camping 
grounds. For the first thousand miles or 
so they clung automatically to the accus- 
tomed orderliness and method of their 
everyday life as they had known it in the 
bungalow in the south section of Chicago. 
They had bought a little portable oven in a 
South Chicago hardware store. You put it 
on the ground, stuffed it with wood, 
lighted it, and in ten minutes it was red hot. 
Poli boiled potatoes, fried ham and eggs, 
even baked hot biscuits. Tony had 
rigged up all sorts of ingenious devices— 
a cupboard, screws and bolts that dropped 
the back seat into a bed—though they 
carried an auto tent, 
with a tool kit. A contrivance at the back 
of the car dropped to make a dining table. 
Everything in the car pulled out, shoved 
in, screwed, flapped, turned, disappeared, 
did surprising flip-flops, became some- 
thing it was not. It was like a magic mam- 
moth toy, 


He was a wizard | 


If you want the truth, go to a child 


Bsns wy had a spectacular record as a salesman. They 
used to call him “Crash-’em-down” Jepson. And the 
bigger they were, the harder they fell. 

Lately, though, Jepson felt himself slipping. He couldn’t 
seem to land the big orders; and he was too proud to go after 
the little ones. He was discouraged and mystified. Finally, 
one evening, he got the real truth from his little boy. You 
can always depend on a child to be outspoken on subjects that 
older people avoid. 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And 
even your closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that requires professional advice. 


But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some 
other odor but by really removing the old one. The Listerine 
odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of 
Listerine puts you on the safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots 
of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and 
has been trusted as such for a half a century. Read the 
interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Three cooked meals a day at first; clean 
blankets; washing; brushing; getting up at 
their accustomed hour; sleeping at their 
accustomed hour. But slowly, gradually, 
this old mode of living slipped from them. 
As they went on, on, Poli sometimes would 
sing as they drove, in her hoarse, low, rather 
eery voice, songs Tony had never heard 
her sing even when she had been a 
bride and had sung as she slammed 
about the kitchen of the old flat on North 
Avenue. 

“What’s that you’re singing?” he would 
ask. ‘So crazy sounds.” 

“Huh?” She would act as though 
wakened out of a sleep. “I didn’t know at 
all was I singing. I don’t know. I guess 
was a song old Grandma Zbado she would 
sing all time when I was kid on Clybourn. 
Working around she would sing all time to 
herselfcrazy songs like that.” 

Cars on the road, cars on the road, 
hundreds of them, streaming, skimming 
past fields, prairies, plains, mesas. Cars 
like their own, filled with sunburned. men 
whose hands, on the wheel, were work- 
grimed; women with faces reminiscent of 
old-country peasant stock. Cars distorted 
with lumpy bundles, sacks, bales, bunches, 
like their own. Cars popping with children, 
swarthy or tow-headed. 

“Where you headin’ f’r?” these would 
call to them, or they to these. 

“West,” was the vague answer, with a 
gesture toward the setting sun. “I dunno. 
West.” 

They drove all day. At night the public 
camp grounds of the Western towns were 
swarming with their kind. The camp 
ground was usually a littered lot in a grove 
of cottonwoods or willows. They streamed 
in at five, at six, at seven, the dust-covered 
caravaners. Usually there was a_ hut 
equipped with gas plates, and for five cents 
you could cook your food over the gas 
flame. For another five cents you got hot 
water. The women did bits of washing. 
The men’s faces gleamed dusky in the half 
light. The women looked shapeless, 
grotesque, sometimes mysterious, witch- 
like. A new Romany band they were, 
born of a modern invention, seeking 
cool lands in summer, warm lands in 
winter. 

“Ts like old times,” Poli said once to 
Tony. 

“How old times?” 

“In old country. How they used to go. 
On’y in wagons.” 

“Veh?” He did not know what she 
meant. Was content. They were happy. 

Sometimes Tony regarded her curiously. 
She became more and more like the bold, 
careless, wild girl who had caught his eye 
and held it that night in the pink dress at 
Prudential Hall. Crimpers no longer 
tortured her hair at night. It streamed 
Her skin was 
tanned the color of leather. Instinctively 
she seemed to know queer things—how to 
drink out of a mountain brook, lying flat 
on her stomach and lipping up the 
icy water. She was adept at building 
fires. Once she called him her Velvet 
Georgie. 

“Whaddyou mean, Georgie?” he asked 
humorously. “Talkin’ in your sleep?” 
(The comic movies). 

She was not talking in her sleep. “Oh, 


You will be delighted 


I dunno. I must of heard it somew’eres. 
Nickname.” 

The prim orderliness of their life gave 
way to rougher, more primitive habits. 
Sometimes they ate twice a day only, or 
munched a handful of something at noon 
as they drove. At night she would cook 
one dish in a black pot—a hot, savoury 
mess stewed in the kettle and spicy with 
chile, onions, tomatoes. This they ate 
with great draughts of hot coffee, revivify- 
ing, stimulating after a long day’s drive. 
Then they would sleep deeply, dreamlessly, 
like tired animals. 

As they drove, the golden road dis- 
appeared mile after mile, endlessly, into 
the rapacious maw of the little car. When 
Poli first beheld the mountains she gave a 
queer little savage cry and half stood up in 
the car, as though moved to leap from it. 

Days-became weeks. Their life became 
more primitive. Their high ambition was 
to find a spot where there was both water 
and shade at the end of the day. 

“Ts better as working, huh, Tony?” 

“T betcha.” 

“We don’t work no more, huh?” 

“How you mean don’t work no more, 
crazy, you! Starve to deat’, huh?” 

“Starve not’ing. You said how that 
man back in La Junta, Colorado, he give 
you seven dollar a day for work in Santa 
Fé shops there. Always you could find 
job for little while, and save money, and 
then go on some more, riding.” 

“Veh, riding! 

“Anywheres. 
always riding.” 

“Crazy, you! Crazy woman!” 

She waxed sullen, silent, moody. 

They approached Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, saw Indians for the first time. 
She became excited, garrulous. They 
must stop here. They must stop here. 
There was a fair in progress at the city’s 
edge and near this they camped. Next 
morning when they awoke they found that 
they had been robbed. Tony’s wallet was 
gone, filched neatly while he slept, though 
he had taken all the usual precautions to 
protect it. Frightened, bewildered, he 
went off to the heart of town to declare his 
loss, to communicate with Louie back in 
Chicago, thankful for the solid sum in the 
South Chicago bank. 

“TI guess we are through now, touring,” 
he said grimly. 

“Through! Why through? To Cali- 
fornia! We go to California, like we say.” 

“Naw. We going back home all right.” 

She protested frenziedly. ‘No! I don’t 
go back! You see. I don’t go.” 

He left her sulking in the tent. People 
were flocking to the fair grounds. The 
grounds were all astir. The bright 
western sun, the intense blue of the sky, 
the great white puffballs of cloud balloon- 
ing on the horizon, all promised a fine day. 
The sage-green mesa stretched away to 
the purple mountain peaks, snow-capped. 
He sighed as he drove into town. Ona 
platform near the fair grandstand some 
acrobats were testing their apparatus for 
the day’s early performance. In their 
tights the women, with their great thighs 
and torsos and hard muscular legs, looked 
grotesque as they went through with their 
writhings and squirmings with the illimit- 
able mesa and the vast serene mountains 
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as a background to shame them. They 
were like fat bugs under a cruel micro. 
scope. 

He came back at noon with the assurance 
that there would be money for him in a day 
or two, telegraphed by Louie in Chicago, 
He felt relieved, almost happy, and yet 
vaguely regretful. 

He came to their tent. The flap was 
open. Pinned to the outside was a sign 
printed crudely: “Gipsy Fortun Teler.” 

He stared, mouth ludicrously open, 
Then he lurched in, his big frame brushing 
the sides of the tent and shaking it. Half 
blinded by the glare of the sunshine from 
without, he could dimly discern two 
figures seated on camp chairs, close 
together. One, a woman unknown to him; 
the other almost equally strange. This one 
had one of his red cotton handkerchiefs 
knotted about her head, from which 
her black hair streamed to the waist, 
Around her neck were bright-colored 
cheap Indian beads. Brass hoops dangled 
from her ears. Her eyes gleamed catlike 
in her swarthy face. Poli, reverted to 
type. 

One syllable only, and a gesture. “Out!” 
he said to the unknown woman into whose 
palm Poli had been peering. This one 
gasped, snatched her hand away, fled 
through the opening into the safe outer 
sunshine, away from the terrifying man 
with the rolling eyeballs. At sight of 
him Poli, too, had cowered a little— 
but only a little. She rose, faced him, 
eyes and teeth and earrings and_ beads 
flashing. 

“T make money. I make big money 
telling fortune so we can go some more.” 

“Take that rag off from your head. We 
pack up. We go home now. Crazy 
isigane, you!” 

Back, then, away from the western sun, 
their faces toward the east. Mountains 
faded into mesa, and mesa became plain, 
and plain became prairie and_ prairie 
became field. Jog left; right on Galena 
Avenue. The Lincoln Highway. South 
Chicago. Home. The bungalow, set in 
the midst of the Illinois prairie, looking 
strangely populous now, and urban. Louie 
was there to meet them, and Pauline and 
Emmy, and a brood of children, and there 
was much clamor and coffee. 

The strike? Well, Louie thought, them 
fools was about ready to give in an’ call it 
a day and get back to the old job. Hada 
stummick full of it, he guessed, layin’ 
around doing nothing. Papers said any 
day it’d be fixed an’ the bosses would 
give’m the le’s go sign. Well, pretty good 
to get home, huh? Little old Chicago 
loo''ed pretty good to’m, huh? 

Poli, at the kitchen sink, said nothing. 
The brood was off now, piling into the cars 
at the roadside and driving away, hands 
waving, children squalling. They stood 
on the front porch, Tony and Poli, looking 
out across the dull, drab Illinois prairie 
landscape to where the leaden clouds hung 
low so that sky and prairie seemed to be 
closing in all about them. 

Poli, gazing, said nothing. Tony passed 
a brown hand over his stubble beard, 
scratched his grizzling head, spat. “Je’s. 
it looks little!’ he said. 

Poli, gazing, said nothing. But a new 
hope welled in her. 


s vivid stories, dealing 


with an unusual aspect of Western life, will appear in CosMOPOLITAN pages shortly 
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urance Chill On 

ie (Continued from page 29) 

nd yet refrain which, by an adaptive pronuncia- 

tion of the flexible key word, could be 

aD was made to fit any identity; a song which in 

ie this instance would have run like this: 

| open, Ole Bubber Ferguson 

rushing Rix, sticks, sturveson, 

Hall High ball, low ball, 

e from Ole Bubber Ferguson! 

n two Or possibly, did he weep, the tag line 

Close would have been: “Ciy-baby Ferguson!”’ 

to him; By virtue of countless reiterations this 
his one elastic refrain before now had availed to 

orchiels madden a victim to the point of wildness. 
which But now no one among the newcomers was 
waist. moved to chant it. They seemed awed. 

colored They pressed together, eying the prisoner 

langled almost fearsomely. It was as though, with 

catlike no prior warning, he had become a creature 
ted to marked and set apart from his kind. As 

epee a matter of fact, each one of them was face 
= to face with a new experience; mentally, 

‘is = each was shivering as he put himself in the 


e As for the latter, he interpreted rightly E d st h 

> Outer the cause of this seeming consideration for Very gooG eno ta er 
is his plight. Their forbearance, their very 


” 
ight ie silence, somehow added to his weight of deserves a Royal | 


misery. His mask of indifference was all 


beads vad To the newcomer, what a satisfaction it is to find 
“Git out of this yard!” he shouted at just the right office tools! The Royal Typewriter 
be them, taking care, even so, to hold his body makes work seem light and easy. That’s a good 
d. We | ge, see & right out of here, like thing from the stenographer’s point of view—and 
Crazy As though they had not heard him, their the employer’s. Easy work means more work and 
formation shifted from a clump to a skir- a more valuable worker. 
mish line. They spread out and stepped 
gently, as slowly they came nearer, ma- The Royal Typewriter is a really fine instrument. 
‘oa neuvering so as to bring his left leg better Its beautiful presswork is a source of pride to the 
Galena Sy stenographer and a credit to the office. The Royal 
—_ what stil] was concealed from their view by is steady and reliable for the long runs and it takes 
‘oa the low line of herbage growing against the peak of the day’s work on high! Look into the 
Louie of Royal’s many improvements—the adjustable per- 
ine and sonal touch, for instance. The Royal will stand in- 
id there you don’t go like whut I say, somebody’s vestigation and comparison. Send for a salesman. 
+ thes goin’ to git hurt. I’ll—I’ll throw some- 
call it thin’ at you!” ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
| Heda It was a vain threat, as he himself knew, 364-366 Broadway New York 
layin’ and to it only one of the advancing squad Branches and Agencies the World Over 
‘id’ ane gave heed. This boy, a small, round, 
get uld quiet boy who wore glasses, was an alien } 
y anal addition to the present party anyhow; 
Shien . temperamentally, he did not match the 
company. He was a _ minister’s son, 
thin but in him was living refutation of the 
a ae ancient claim that the worst boy in any 
eal town is a minister’s son. For this boy 
pre was almost incredibly good; he com- 
looking pletely and constantly was guided by a 
vale conscience which appeared never to sleep. 
fh ung Perhaps it was an inheritance. Already, 


d to be within less than a year after accepting | 
a local call, his father had become com- 
— munally distinguished as a moral force, 
smelling out evil where many had pre- 
“Te’s, viously suspected no evil to be, and 
dragging it forth and exposing it. No 
concern appeared to be too small to es- 
cape his reforming care. 
And this son of his was above all a 
biddable son. Perhaps it was because 
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inhospitable warning of the Ferguson boy, 
then hovered hesitatingly, as though 
pulled by opposing desires. But the 
remaining members of the group con- 
tinued their flank movement over the 
grass plot. 

Now then, from rage and humiliation 
the captive turned berserk. Forgetting 
all else, he charged at them. Before his 
onslaught they fell back slightly; he 
lunged out sidewise at the nearer-most 
figure, and the wire tinged and sang, 
and he was jerked forward and struck 
on his stomach with the fettered foot 
held tautly up behind him and the free 
one drumming the earth impotently. 

The lingering son of the clergyman 
had seen enough Immediately and in 
the direction of his own home he swiftly 
departed, and on his young face was the 
look of one who bears news of importance 
to quarters of authority. The rest took 
no note of his going. 

They sat down in the grass, making a 
sort of rough circle, open through the 
middle, and the center of the circle was 
the Ferguson boy, sobbing loudly and 
flapping like a hooked fish and contending 
with his bonds. Well beyond reach of 
his hands, which now clutched at them 
and now clenched into fists to beat on 
the unresisting air, they were squatted 
like so many Indians in council about 
the torture stake. The proverbial stoicism 
of the red race seemed also to be theirs— 
a borrowed mood, but, for an occasion so 
extraordinary, a befitting one, it seemed. 
There was something forced and un- 
natural about their speech, too; herein 
they rather suggested specialists at a 
clinic or scientists dealing impersonally 
with a rare specimen. For when finally 
they did speak, it was in guarded under- 
tones, and, altogether ignoring Bubber 
Ferguson’s imminent presence and _ his 
passionate denunciations of them, they 
referred to him in the third person. 

“First time I ever saw anything like 
that was when old Mister Kincheloe 
caught a fox out in the woods and uster 
keep it in his horse lot,” said one. 

“IT remember,” mused a second; “that 
there old fox wore a groove right down in 
the ground runnin’ back and forth. And 
then, pretty soon after that, people got 
to doin’ it to dogs.” 

“That must ’a’ been where this family 
got the notion of doin’ it,” commented a 
third. softly; ‘from a dog or somethin’.” 

“Only here just the other day my 
father was readin’ a piece out loud out 
of a book about a feller away off some- 
wheres that was kept like—like that.” 
It was Master John C. Calhoun Custer, 
Junior, who interjected this commentary, 
and he made his meaning clearer with a 
restrained gesture of one arm. “No, 
*twasn’t exactly like that, neither. Be- 
cause this here other feller was away 
down deep in a cold wet old cellar, and 
he had one of those iron things’’—again 
he motioned discreetly—“round each one 
of his legs, and the chain was bolted on to 
a kind of a stone post. There was a 
picture of him in the book. And he 
stayed down there for vears and years— 
him and some of his folks, too. They 
called him—let’s see now’’—he knit his 
brows in concentration—“‘oh, ves; I remem- 
ber now—they called him ‘The Prisoner 
of Chill On.’ And after awhile——” 


“Hey there, you young-uns! 


The couchant group turned their heads 
to see who had interrupted their con- 
ference. An elderly man with longish 
red whiskers was glowering at them above 
the fence line. 

“Whut d’ye mean, you other boys, 
by keepin’ that there middle boy hitched 
up that-a-way?” he demanded. “Don’t 
you know any better than to torment 
him that-a-way? Don’t you see, from 
how he’s carryin’ on, that he don’t like 
to be done that-a-way?” 

“We didn’t do it to him,” stated the 
boy who previously was introduced as 
Earwigs Erwin. 

“Well, who did do it, if you didn’t?” 

“His folks—that’s who.” It was a 
boy named Eddie Hewlett who supplied 
this information. 

“His father, it must ’a’ been,’ added 
the Custer boy. By instinct, as it were, 
he sensed that this corrective measure 
must have sprung from a parental source. 

“Fur runnin’ away, prob’ly,” volun- 
teered Master Erwin again. ‘He runs 
away a lot.” 

“Well, well, well,” stated the older 
spectator. “So that’s the way it is, is 
it? Well, if that don’t beat all!’ He 
brought forth spectacles and fitted them 
to his nose and, no longer moved by 
apparent pity for the wriggling figure 
face downward in the grass, he stared 
long and earnestly. 

“Stand up there, buddy,” he com- 
manded at length, “or else stay still—I 
want to see just how you’re hooked on to 
this here wire contraption.” 

There was no use to struggle further. 
The cup of the captive’s shame could 
hold no more. He stood up sullenly, 
his face averted. He even lifted the ringed 
ankle, on the whiskered man’s request. 

“Well, well, well,” said that person 
after another spell of intent gazing. “In 
all my born days I can’t say as I ever seen 
the beat.” He felt in his waistcoat 
pocket and flipped with his right hand, 
and a small bright flat circular object 
spun in the air and feil near the ring of 
hunched shapes. ‘‘There,” he said, “I 
guess such a sight is worth that much, 
anyway.” 

He continued down the street, looking 
backward repeatedly as though loath 
to abandon his study of a sight so rare 
and interesting. 

“Say, fellers, looky here!” Young 
Custer spoke in a thrilled tone. It was 
he who had scrambled to his feet and 
run to retrieve the onlooker’s voluntary 
offering from where it fell among the 
grass stems. ‘“He’s went and gave us a 
wos ten-cent piece just for lettin’ him 
look at—him!”’ 

His five associates rose hastily. Tem- 
porarily deserting the morose captive 
they clustered, with excited words, about 
the Custer boy. 

“Gee, a whole ten cents—just for that!” 

“He looked to me like a kind of a 
stingy man, too. I betcher he wouldn’t 
go throwin’ his money round without he 
thought he was gittin’ the worth of it.” 

“Lemme look at it, Juney. Naw. in 
my own hand, I mean—you ain’t got 
any right to be holdin’ it all the time in 
your hand. It ain’t yours any more’n 
it’s all the rest of us’s, I guess.” 

“Whut’ll we buy with it?” 

“Whut we better do is, we better give 
it right back to him.” 
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Four pairs of indignant eyes were 
instantly aimed at the latest speaker. 
_“Whut you mean—we better give it 
back to him?” 

“Because my mother she says you 
mustn’t never let somebody that you 
don’t know him give you money. And 
if he does, you mustn’t take it.” 

“But we can’t give it back to him—he’s 
done gone.” 

“That’s so—he has,” agreed the con- 
scientious objector in a relieved tone. 

“Anyhow, he give it to us just-so. 
We didn’t none of us ask him for it, did 
we? He paid it his own self for us lettin’ 
him see him, just like Juney said.” 

“Le’s buy rock candy with it—it lasts 
the longest.” 

“Naw, le’s buy cracknels and animal 
crackers, mixed.” 

“Naw, le’s——’ 

“Fellers!”” The Custer boy broke in 
on the disputants. In the discussion 
he had been taking no part, but had 
stood by with a rapt look on his face. 
“Say, fellers, lissen—say, if we only had 
some way to keep him hid out of sight 
I betcher we could make a whole lot more 
money than this, chargin’ people so much 
a look.” 

“Gee, Juney; you reckin?”’ 

“Well, that there man that’s just went, 
didn’t he pay without our askin’ him 
to? Well, if he did, wouldn’t ever’body 
else pay, too? Only, we wouldn’t tell 
’em how much they had to pay. We’d 
let ’em look first and then they could 
give us anything they wanted to. That-a- 
way I betcher we’d make more——” 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to do no such of a 
thing neither, Juney Custer,” the un- 
happy prisoner proclaimed, straining fran- 
tically at his bonds. “I guess I got 
somethin’ to say about it, ain’t I? I 
ain’t goin’ to be showed off like some kind 
of a wild animal in a cage.” He had 
ceased from weeping, his sulkiness had 
dropped from him and the inner heat 
engendered by the prospect of this new 
and appalling indignity was drying the 
tears on his cheeks. 

“You can’t help yourself, kin you? 
They’re goin’ to see you anyhow, ain’t 
they? There ain’t no place out here 
for you to git away from their seein’ 
you. Purty soon there’s goin’ to be a 
big crowd round here—you just see if 
there ain’t. You can’t expect to stay 
all day chained up in your front yard 
on one of the most principal streets of 
this whole town without people stoppin’ 
to look at you. I sh’d say not!” 

“Naw, naw, naw!” 

“Say, have a little gumption, cantcher?” 
begged his adviser. ‘‘Ain’t you goin’ 
to git your share of all the money that’s 
took in? I sh’d think you’d be glad to 
think people would pay out their good 
money to look at you instead of hollerin’ 
out this-a-way while I’m tryin’ to ex- 
plain ever’thing to you.” The tempter 
closely studied the face of the tempted; 
he thought he saw there signs of weaken- 
ing; he hastened to buttress his argument. 

“Why, looky here, Bubber; it’ll be just 
like givin’ a show—a real, sure-enough 
show. We'll have a tent fur you to 
stay under—I know where we can git 
somethin’ fur a tent. We kin stretch 
it right acrost this wire here and fasten 
it down with stobs each side. And 
there oughter be a sign up over the tent 
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sayin’ on it: ‘Wild Boy That His Father | 


Has to Chain Him up to Keep from |“ 


Runnin’ Away’—somethin’ like that. 


Naw, I tell you! It'll say on it, ‘The | ._ 


Prisoner of Chill On,’ in big letters. 
That’ll sound more—more myster’ous.” 

“Naw, I’m tellin’ you, naw!” 

But the emphasis was gone. Bubber’s 
passionate negatives were losing their 
force. With a flirt of his head the strat- 
egist called upon the reserves. His fol- 
lowers—they magically had become his 
followers—hedged the Ferguson boy in, 
reenforcing the chief counselor’s pleas 
for reasonableness with their own. Their 
leader shot home a crowning inducement: 

“You'll git a bigger share than these 
here other fellers because if it wasn’t 
for you we couldn’t have a show, because 
you're the main ’traction. You and 
me’ll git the two biggest shares.” He 
hastened to explain further, dominantly 
stilling sounds of rising revolt from the 
company. ‘“Natchelly I’m entitled to 
more’n the rest fur thinkin’ up the whole 
thing and knowin’ where to git the tent | 
and thinkin’ up about havin’ a sign and 
about whut to paint on it, and all. Be- 
sides, I got to be the doorkeeper and make 
speeches tellin’ about whut kind of a show 
we've got. But ever’body will git a 
plenty out of it, I reckin. And ever’body 
else’ll have plenty to do too. Earwigs, 
you and Eddie Hewlett’ll be the ones 
that ’ll go up and down the street stoppin’ 
people and invitin’ ’em to come on and 
see whut we got on ex’bition here. And 
Buttsy, you and Freddie McGowan’ll 
git long sticks and go ’long that front fence 
yonder and keep other kids from hangin’ 
round tryin’ to see Bubber for nothin’; 
and if they don’t go way when you tell 
‘em to, why, you kin just take and drive 
‘em off. And Swad Lanier here’’—he 
indicated the last remaining member of 
the troupe—“‘you’ll stand ’longside of 
me at the door of the tent and take up 
the money from ’em as they come out— 
that’s one of the most important jobs 
of all. I sh’d say it is.” | 

And the Lanier boy, who just now had 
murmured louder than any at the pro- 
posed plan for dividing the cash proceeds, 
led the shrill chorus of assents which 
arose. And now, too, the original pro- 
testant was surrendering himself to this 
flood of compelling logic. As presented 
in this favorable light, the scheme for 
capitalizing his misfortune was beginning 
to offer alluring histrionic possibilities. 

“Well,” he said, not too willingly, 
“maybe we might as well try it for just 
a little while to see how I like it.” 

John C. Calhoun Custer, Junior, that 
potential P. T. Barnum in short pants, 
stepped forward and delivered a master 


Giving the Telephone Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. 


You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 
Your telephone is the latch to open for you any 


door in the land. 


There is the web of wires. The many switch- 
boards. The maze of apparatus. The millions of 
telephones. All are parts of a country-wide 
mechanism for far-speaking. The equipment has 
cost over 2 billion dollars, but more than equipment 


is needed. 


There must be the guardians of the wires to 
keep them vital with speech-carrying electrical 
currents. There must be those who watch the 
myriads of tiny switchboard lights and answer 
your commands. There must be technicians of 
every sort to construct, repair and operate. 

A quarter of a million men and women are 


united to give nation-wide telephone service. With 
their brains and hands they make the Bell System 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
and all directed toward Better Service 


stroke. Generously he pressed the first 
fruits of the young enterprise into the 
palm of his friend. “You git this dime 
to start off with, Bubber,” the young 
diplomat stated grandly. “There ain’t 
any tellin’ how much more’ll be comin’ 
to you before we git through.” 

Still, when all was said and done, the 
role of impresario proved not altogether 
an easy réle. To begin with, there was 
an organization to be kept under control 
and in order; that, though, was not the 
hardest part. The main trouble was 
with the star. He developed, as stars 


so often do, that thing called tempera- 
ment; there were times when he really 


Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous tohealth, Treat them 
with Dent’s Toothache Gum until you 
can see your dentist. It does four things. 
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2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 
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The leading household note paper 
—used in better homes everywhere. 
Made from National Bank Bond— 
asuperior paper. Nameand address 
neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes in rich, dark blue ink. 
Size of sheet is 6 x 7; envelopes to 
match. American Stationery is sold 
only by mail from Peru, Indiana. 
To handle our enormous volume of business 
. with dispatch the U.S. has estab- 
lished a branch Post Office in our plant. We 
serve one million customers. Remit with order 
—or, if i i at the we 
ship C.O. D. West of Denver and outside of 
U. S. add 10%. Money refunded if you are 
not wholly satisfied. 
The American Stationery Co. 
132 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
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200 Sheets 
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POULTRY Big money. Mrs. Berry 
tells how in 144-page 
book, 215 pictures, years of experi- 
ence. START with Poultry, 
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Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 30 Clarinda, 


Syrup Is Famous 


Millions of people, tor over 20 years, 
have found Pinex the most effective source 
of relief for coughs, bronchitis, hoarse- 
ness, etc., in adults or children. 

A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at home 
with plain sugar syrup, makes a full pint— 
a family supply — of pure, wholesome 
cough syrup, really superior in every way. 
a a difference in the family drug 
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The way it takes hold of a cough is 
really amazing. Tastes g , too— 
children take it willingly. 
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druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not iad. ou tried it. 
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| fix the sidewalls to the turf. 
,and the signboard were bestowed behind 


was quite difficult. This was after his 
earlier diffidence wore off, when he had 
ceased to be shamefaced and had become 
inflamed with arrogance and puffed up 
with self-content and was shouting orders 
as though he dealt with some mere under- 
ling rather than with a creator sharing 
equally in the profits, even haughtily 
bidding the official introducer be silent 
while he personally directed the atten- 
tion of patrons to the strength and 
security of his bondage and, with pride 
and vainglory, elaborated on the series 
of misdeeds which had brought him to 
this present enviable place of eminence 
in the public mind. Older actors than 
this actor was have a name for this 
disease. They call it hogging the center 
of the stage. And our young man had 
it in a violent form, with all the charac- 
teristic symptoms of voice and of manner- 
ism and of bearing. There aren’t many 
of us of whatsoever age who could endure 
a sudden transition from discredited 
villain to persecuted but happy hero 
without reflecting the change in our 
general deportment. 

There were, on the financial side, 
compensations. By five o’clock the tak- 
ings had grown to a gratifying amount. 
Scarcely a single customer, on departing, 
failed to place a cash contribution in 
the hands of the efficient treasurer. 
Nickles abounded, dimes were not infre- 
quent, pennies helped to swell the sum 
total. One soft-hearted young lady, who 
made cooing, sympathetic sounds, tre- 
mendously enriched the collection with 
a silver quarter. As it chanced, she 
was the last paying visitor. The master 
of ceremonies bowed her out politely. 

“You kin come back tomorrow again, 
lady, if you want to look at him some 


more,”’ he told her. 


“That poor child!” she said. “Are 
they actually going to keep him chained 
up tomorrow, too?” 

“Oh, yessum,” he said; “ever’ day 
from now on, prob’ly.” 

Behind her back the star looked down 
fondly, almost lovingly, at his bright 
anklet. He lifted the limb and in his 
exuberance shook it so that his chain 
made a brave gay little clanking sound 
that matched in well with the music of 
the coins which he rattled together in his 
two cupped palms. His mood changed. 

“Hey, you kids!”’ he shouted out 
authoritatively, “how many times I got 
to keep on tellin’ you that my father is 
liable to show up any minute now? You 
want to spoil ever’thing, looks like. 
You kids better git busy!” 

Other members of the staff assisted 
the manager in striking the tent. Being 
struck, it resolved itself into two of Mrs. 
Custer’s best company coverlids, fastened 
together with safety-pins, and somewhat 
damaged where pegs had been used to 
The pegs 


a convenient snowball bush. The workers 
finished their task just in time. Down 
the street they heard a warning shout 
from Eddie Hewlett who, half an hour 
before, had been detached from his 
other duties for special picket service. 
Another half-minute and the federated 
shareholders, all enriched, all jubilantly 
calculating on further enrichment, had 
vanished. 

The juvenile Thespian plainly had the 
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protean gift. He slumped down upon 
the trampled grass, becoming instantly 
a figure of gloom and despondency, 
There, in a sad little heap, his braceleted 
leg tucked under him, his abashed face 
on his breast, his hands idly nursing a 
length of his chain, he was found by his 
father. Just this picture was needed to 
round out and complete Mr. Ferguson’s 
remorse. 

He came across the lawn and as he 
stooped to fit the key in the little pad- 
lock he caressed his son with comforting 
pats upon the hunched shoulders. 

“T reckon you’ve been pretty lonely, 
my boy,” he said contritely. ‘And 
pretty unhappy, too, I guess. Well, 
I haven’t been any too happy myself.” 
He slipped the unfastened cuff off the leg 
and flung it aside. ‘Come along. I guess 
you’ve learned your lesson. And if you 
haven’t we’ll have to try some other plan.” 

“Then you ain’t goin’ to do—this—to 
me tomorrow?” 

Mr. Ferguson thought the quick start 
and the faltered words betokened relief. 
He put an affectionate arm around the 
still drooping form. 

“No, boy,” he said, “not tomorrow, 
nor any other day. Now then, brace 
up and don’t keep on looking so miser- 
able. I promise you this isn’t going to 
happen again, ever—I’ll send Ike right 
out to tear down these wires.” 


In a house in the next street an hour 
later, Master John C. Calhoun Custer, 
Junior, somewhat diffidently addressed 
his father as that gentleman sat at ease 
reading the evening paper and awaiting 
the summons to supper. 

“Popper,” he began as he entered 
the living room; “say, popper; lissen, 
won’tcher?” 

Mr. Custer raised his head. “Well, 
what is it?” he asked. 

“Er—popper, I was just thinkin’ about 
somethin’.” 

“Oh, you were? Well, if you were 
thinking about begging for money you 
might as well put it out of your 
thoughts. It’s been less than a month 
since you got your new acting bar and 
all those other presents on your thir- 
teenth birthday. And I’m not going 
to buy you an air rifle and have you 
shooting yourself or somebody else. I’ve 
told you that a dozen times already 
within the last week.” 

“But, popper, this time I don’t want 
you to buy me anything a-tall. I just 
thought you might be int’rusted in—in 
somethin’.”’ 

“Well, this is indeed a historic occasion. 
What’s on your mind, then?” 

Making answer, his son looked away 
and spoke, with unwonted embarrass- 
ment, out of one corner of his mouth: 

“Well, I was just thinkin’ of a new 
way—it looks like a mighty good way 
to me—for a parunt to punish a boy.” 

The startled Mr. Custer dropped his 
paper. ““What’s that?” he inquired sharply. 
“From past experience I should think 
you’d be strongly opposed to all the old 
ways and all the new ways, too—if there 
are any new ways. Just what are you 
driving at, anyhow?” 

“Well, suh, I was just thinkin’ ” 

“Hold your head up and quit mum- 
bling. What’s come over this boy, any- 
how? Now go on.” 
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“Well, popper, I was just thinkin’ 
that if a boy misbehaved—run away 
frum home or somethin’—that if his 
father was to git a chain—he could use 
that old well chain of ours that’s out 
in the back -yard if he didn’t want to 
spend any money on a new one, because 
it'd be plenty strong enough and long 
enough, too—and took and fastened it 
round his leg with a padlock—I guess 
you could borrow an old padlock some- 
wheres or else maybe find one round 
the house—and was to hitch him to a 
tree or a wire or somethin’ out in our 
front yard or some place like that, and 
was to keep him there awhile, that prob- 
ably it’d be a suvere lesson to him and——” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” Mr. Custer 
spoke with emphasis. ‘Well, young man, 
I think I can guess where you got your 
notion, even if I can’t figure out exactly 
what’s on your mind—boys don’t seem 
to be constituted as they were when I 
was a boy—but let me tell you this— 
an application of good old-fashioned 
peach tree switch to the under side of a 
boy’s breeches is still going to be my 
favorite prescription. I’ve no desire to 
have a nosy preacher jumping half-way 
down my throat.” 

As though reminded of something, 
he turned and through the door hailed 
Mrs. Custer, who was in conference 
with a servant at the supper table: 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you one part of 
the story awhile ago,” he said to her. | 
“It seems that about four o’clock the 
new pastor of the Baptist Church showed 
up at Ferguson’s office and told poor 
old pestered Eli that he had it on good 
authority that Eli’s boy was chained 
up hand and foot to the wall of his house, 
and he went on to say that he regarded 
this as cruel and barbarous treatment 
of a helpless child and that unless Eli 
let the kid loose right away he’d consider 
it his bounden duty as a minister of the 
Gospel and a citizen to make a personal 
investigation of the circumstances and 
report the case to the police and preach 
about it next Sunday from the pulpit. 
And so forth and so on. From what I 
can gather, he must have scared Eli up 
considerably. And now here comes this 
youngster of ours with a crazy suggestion 
that I should lay myself liable to the 
same sort of a dressing down from the 
Reverend Mr. Busybody Hemingway. 
See here, Junior—why, where’s the boy 
gone? He was here just a second ago.” 


It was on the day following that another 
event, seemingly in no wise related to the 
foregoing incidents, came to pass. That 
round-faced, mannerly, entirely inoffensive 
lad who was the son of the new Baptist 
minister was waylaid by the Ferguson 
boy, aided and abetted by five other 
boys, having the Custer boy for a ring- 
leader, and while the rest stood by and 
loudly applauded what was done, the 
Ferguson boy, without apparent provo- 
cation and giving no reason for his con- 
duct, did so despitefully use the Baptist 
minister’s boy that the latter’s nose 
badly was bruised, and he wailed loudly. 


You will laugh—«with a queer catch 
in your throat—when you read 
Irvin Cobb’s story of a “bad boy” 
in February COSMOPOLITAN 
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One Beauty 


Prettier teeth— easily attained 
Just combat the film 


There is a way to prettier teeth. Many 
of your friends employ it. You see the 
results wherever you look today. 


Dentists everywhere advise it. Care- 
ful people of some 50 nations use it now. 
A ten-day test to show you what it does 
is offered for the asking. 


Don’t you think that you and yours 
should learn what millions now know? 


That cloud is film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
Despite all brushing, much of it clings 
and stays. Soon it becomes discolored, 
forming dingy coats. Then teeth lose 
their luster. 


Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
It breeds millions of germs. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


No ordinary tooth paste effectively com- 
bats film. So coated teeth and tooth 
troubles became almost universal. 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel, Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh grit. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Better methods now 


Dental science has now found two ways 
to fight that film. One acts to disintegrate 
the film, the other to remove it without 
harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. The use has now 
spread the world over, largely by dental 
advice. To people of every clime it is 
bringing whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 


Pepsodent does other things essential. 


- It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 


there to neutralize mouth acids. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That digests the starch deposits which may 
otherwise form acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold power to 
these great natural tooth-protecting agents. 


This test will tell 


You can prove these things by a simple 
test, and that test will delight you. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


You will want these results when you 
know them. Cut out the coupon now. 


1319 
10-Day Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 573, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube toa family 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book 


GROWS WI/TH “OUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout the country. Made 
in sections of different sizes, combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Style shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK. 
Price complete as shown with top, base and 

three book sections with n bindi disapp 
ing, felt-cushioned glass doors (Sections dust- 
proof) $13.7". Price for same combination without doors, $10.75. 
Other styles in different grades and finishes at correspondingly 
low prices. pped direct from factory ON APPROVAL 
at a considerable saving TO YOU. 

Vrite for new catalog No. 40. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 
and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at m 

day schools. Write 


Calvert School, 4 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


And be 


Popular 
Learn In ONE HOUR at Home 


# how no need of being a wall- 


‘There 
flower. In one mail 
—I can make you an easy, confident 
dancer—popular in any 


NEW EASY 4— 
METHOD 


No Partner Needed—No Embarrassment 

Over 60,000 men and women have be- 
come popular dancers of Fox Trot, One 
Step, Waltz and all the latest up-to-the- 
minute society dance steps ~ seca, ont new 
Foto-tell and Fono-tell Method set to 
music. Amazingly easy —fascinating. No 
other course like it. I teach you perfect 


time and rh — the secret 
incine. 
ON TRIAL 
how amazingly 
dancing with my new 


send the first 
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The Darkest Hour 


It was a clumsy lie, and stumbled on 
his lips. The menace of him filled her 
with horror. But she did not let him see 
it—now. He came a step nearer, and she 
backed away from him. Suddenly her 
mind whipped inspirational words from 
her lips. She looked up swiftly to the top 
of the cliff. “I don’t want Carter to see 
you here,” she cried quickly. ‘“‘He walked 
down the point with me, and I think he’s 
up there.” 

The significance of her words was not 
lost upon Aleck. He moved nearer to the 
cliff, so that one above could not see them. 
She followed him, fighting back her fear. 

“Why don’t you want Carter to see us?” 

“Because—if he saw us—everything 
would be lost. You would not dare help 
me then. And you will, Aleck—you will 
help me, won’t you?” She had laid a hand 
on his arm. Her eyes were shining at him. 
“But you must tell me the truth. There 
isn’t any need to lie. What did you do to 
Peter—when he came to the island?” There 
was almost a smile on her lips. 

“The smoke was thick,” said Aleck. 
“T heard him coming and hid in the water. 
Then I stunned him with a club. He 
ain’t bad—not badly hurt—but he’s safe 
enough on the island!” 

Mona crushed back the little cry of re- 
lief that wanted to come to her lips. Sud- 
denly one of Aleck’s big hands closed about 
the one she had laid on his arm. She could 
feel his breath. “I told you my time would 
come,” he cried in a husky, exultant voice. 
“My day! And it’s here. I got ’em both— 
safe—one to hang, the other wg 

“Sh-h-h!” She placed a finger to her lips. 
It was an excuse to draw away from him. 
She looked up again at the cliff. “Did you 
hear anything?” 

“No. And if anyone hears us it’s going 
to be your fault and not mine!” 

It was impossible to escape the look in 
his face and eyes. It was not necessary 
for him to use words. But Mona did not 
flinch from her peril. It was not only her 
danger, but Peter’s, and Donald McRae’s, 
and Simon’s. It had suddenly and unex- 
pectedly become her fight—all hers; and 
she knew that Aleck Curry thought she was 
yielding, and that the brute in him was 
held in leash only by this belief that 
was beginning to possess him. If he guessed 
the truth, nothing would save her, not even 
her assertion that Carter was on the cliff 
above them. So she smiled again at Aleck, 
and laughed very softly, with a nervous 
twisting of her hands. Her eyes had never 
looked at him as they were looking at him 
now. They were like glowing stars, velvety 
soft—hiding hate and desperation. 

Her fingers pressed his arm again. 

“T must get Carter away,” she whis- 


pered. “I’ve got to do it, Aleck! He 
mustn’t know. I'll hurry. And then 
come back. I promise!” 


Horror seized her as she felt him drawing 
her toward him. But still she did not 
resist. With a low cry his great arms 
were about her. She felt herself almost 
broken against him, and then she was help- 
less, her head bent back, and his thick lips 
killing her with kisses. Those moments 
of helpless and agonized passiveness saved 
her. To Aleck it was surrender. His 


arms loosened and allowed her to breathe. 


(Continued from page 94) 


Weakly she pressed against him, and he 
allowed her partly to free herself. But she 
could still feel his hot breath like a poison- 
ous fume in her face. He bent forward and 
kissed her again—on the mouth. It al- 
most choked her. 

“T must—must get Carter away!” she 
gasped. “Then I'll come back. If you 
won’t let me do that I’lI—I’ll scream—and 
Carter will hear us. But if you’ll let me 
get him away, so he’ll never know—never 
be able to tell Peter ” 

It was unnecessary for her to finish. 
Aleck’s face was transformed by an iniq- 
uitous joy. He looked close into her 
face, and she looked back at him, unafraid. 

“Tl let you go—and get Carter away,” 
he said. “If you don’t come back soon 
I'll go to Five Fingers—and you know what 
that means for Peter and his father.” 

“Tl come,” she lied. 

She climbed up the narrow footpath to 
the top of the cliff, and getting her breath 
there she called Carter’s name—loudly 
enough for Aleck to hear. 

Then she began to run. She began to sob 
under her breath. There was no turning of 
the ways for her now. She must tell some- 
one the truth—anyone—the first man she 
met. But Simon first of all. On the little 
island Peter might be dying. Maybe Aleck 
had killed him, for it was in his p wer to do 
so and still be within the law. She began to 
moan his name. Then she came to the 
crest of a high knoll which was bare of trees, 
and what she saw ahead of her stopped 
her, gulping for breath and almost falling 
in her exhaustion. 

A wind was in her face. And north- 
ward there was no longer a black pall of 
smoke but a world afire. The glow of the 
conflagration reached from the earth to 
the sky. Pierre Gourdon’s fear had become 
a reality. The fire was racing with the 
speed of the wind itself upon Five Fingers! 

She ran on. Her hair caught in the 
brush, and she clutched it in front of her. 
She came at last to the edge of the clearing 
and staggered across it. There were lights 
in the cabins, in her own home, in Adette 
Clamart’s, in Dominique Beauvais’s and 
half a dozen others. But Simon’s was 
dark. Yet she swayed toward that, hope- 
ful to the last—and almost at the door 
she came upon Simon. He was rigid and 
still, like a shadow. He heard her pant- 
ing, heard her trying to gasp out her terri- 
ble news, and his arms reached out and 
gathered her to him—and she told him 
what had happened to Peter. 

Ten minutes later Simon was leaving in 
a sailboat. “It’s so dark Curry won’t see 
me when I pass througn the mouth of the 
inlet,” he said. “And I'll reach Peter in 
half an hour.” 

Mona went back to McQuarrie’s cabin, 
climbed to Peter’s room and lighted a 
lamp. In a cedar box she found Peter’s 
thirty-eight caliber automatic and loaded 
it with skilful fingers. ‘Then she extin- 
guished the light, descended the ladder 
and left the cabin in the direction of her 
tryst with Aleck Curry. There was only 
one thing for her to do, and her mind was 
quite fixed. It was her right to be at the 
end of the point waiting for Simon and 
Peter. And if Aleck threatened her she 


would kill him. That was the one way out. 
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it would save Peter, and Peter’s father, and 
herself. It was not a monstrous thing but 
a just and righteous act—this wiping out 
of existence of a creature who threatened to 
destroy everything that made her world a 
fit place to live in. 

She had nearly passed the Clamart cabin 
when a white figure ran out of the gloom, 
and she had only time to hide the pistol 
in her dress when Adette Clamart was 
holding her excitedly by the arm. 

“Tt is terrible!’ Adette cried. “Jame says 
the fire will be at your beaver pond within 
an hour, and he has just started in that 
direction with Jeremie Poulin and Carter— 
to keep it from coming over the last 


“Carter!” gasped Mona. 

“Ves. Jame told him about the cabin 
Peter built, and Carter said it was a shame 
not to save it, and the beavers. Jame says 
it is impossible—that a hundred men 
couldn’t keep the fire back—but Carter 
insisted, and they’ve gone!” 

Mona tried to force words from her lips, 
and thanked God that Adette hurried on. 
Carter had returned—and was on his way 
to the cabin in which Peter’s father was 
hidden! And that cabin would be in the 
heart of the fire within an hour! With 
Peter dead or wounded on the island, and 
Simon gone, what hope was there now for 
Donald McRae? If the fire did not reach 
his cabin first, Carter would get him, and if 
the fire beat out Carter—— 

Mona’s dry lips gave a little cry. 
Through the pitch-filled evergreen forest 
about the beaver pond the fire would 
sweep in a destroying inundation which no 
living creature could outrace if the wind 
was behind it; and Donald McRae, sick 
and helpless, would be the first human vic- 
tim in its descent upon Five Fingers. 

The peril which was threatening Peter’s 
father from two directions worked a swift 
and thrilling change in Mona. She must 
beat out Carter—and she must beat out the 
fire! Thought of Aleck Curry became sec- 
ondary to this more immediate necessity. 
She could settle with Aleck later. But she 
must reach the cabin now. There was not 
a minute or a second to lose if she was to 
get there ahead of Jame and Carter. She 
began to run again, following a path 
through the meadow into the strip of 
forest between the settlement and the 
shore of the lake. Her feet and Peter’s 
had worn this trail smooth, and she knew 
that in the thickening gloom of smoke 
and night she was traveling faster than 
Carter and Jame Clamart, going by the 
rougher tote-road. In ten minutes she 
reached the cliff which ran westward 
along the lake. 

Here she was high, and there were no 
trees to shut out her view of the ridge 
country. What she saw appalled her. 
Nowhere in the north was there any longer 
a wall of blackness. The world was red, 
with lurid flashings that came and went 
like mighty explosions. Westward, be- 
yond the beaver pond, she could see the 
leaping of the flames in the thick spruce and 
cedar timberlands where ten thousand bar- 
tels of pitch and resinous oils were turning 
sleeping forests into boiling cauldrons of 
fire. The smell of this oil and pitch was 
heavy in her nostrils, and she could hear 
the moaning, distant roar of the conflagra- 
tion as one hears the roar of great furnaces 
when the fuel doors are opened. But it 
was the wind that brought quicker fear 


to her heart. It was beginning to blow 
strongly from the north and west, and 
carried with it a heat that was stifling. 
And with this heat and wind came also 
a thickening cloud of ash particles, until 
at last, afraid of their increasing sting, 
she stopped to take off her skirt and fasten 
it about her hair and face. 

Half-way to the pond, with still another 
mile to go, she saw the flames leaping over 
the last ridge, and her heart seemed sud- 
denly to give way in a sobbing cry of agony 
and despair. She was too late. Between 
that ridge and Peter’s father was less than 
a mile of spruce and cedar and balsam 
forest, with pitch-sodden jackpines inter- 
spersed so thickly that no power less than 
God could hold back the speed of the holo- 
caust. With the wind that was behind 
them the flames would be at the cabin be- 
fore she could cover a quarter of the dis- 
tance to Peter’s father. 

For a few moments she sank down help- 
less and without strength, sobbing for 
breath as she stared at the merciless red 
death which had beaten her—and Carter. 
And in these moments her agony was 
greater than when Aleck had told her about 
Peter, for now she was picturing a man 
creeping out on his hands and knees to 
face that sea of flame—a man sick and 
helpless, crying out for Peter, for her, and 
dying by inches, their names on his lips. 

She staggered to her feet and went on, 
and in her dazed mind lived a prayer that 
Donald McRae might be given strength to 
drag himself to the shore of the lake. If 
that strength had not already come to 
him it was now too late, for as she toiled 
over a high and craggy point in the cliff 
the wind blew hot in her face, and where 
the beaver pond should be was a red hell 
of flames. 

The trail descended as she forced herself 
on—descended from the ramparted ledge 
to the smooth, sandy level of the beach, 
and suddenly she was conscious of the 
crashing of bodies in the thickets and the 
frenzied sound of living things. A great 
moose swept so near her that she sprang 
from his path—a monstrous beast with 
flaming eyes and snorting nostrils, closely 
followed by a darker, rounder object that 
she knew was a bear racing for the safety 
of the water. She came to the sandy open 
where the trail swung straight ridgeward 
toward the beaver pond, and stopped, 
knowing she could go no farther unless she 
defied the death from which all other living 
creatures were flying. 

Piteously Mona cried out—to Peter, to 
Simon, to Donald McRae, and then to 
God; and at last she fell down with her 
face buried in her skirt, ready to welcome 
death itself in this hour when not only her 
world but all that she loved in it were 
doomed to destruction. 

It was a sound close to her that uncov- 


ered her face, a sound that came strangely | 


above the moaning roar of heat-wind and 


flame, and staring through the gloom and | 
| unhappy, 


against the red glare of the burning forests | fii;iyee? 


she saw a grotesque shadow—something 
that was not moose or deer or any four- 


footed thing she had ever seen in the wil- | 


derness; and rising up before it she saw 
that it was a man bent under a huge, limp 
burden which he carried. She cried out, 
and a choking voice answered her—a 
strange, terrible, unhuman sort of voice, 
yet the sound of it nearly split her heart, | 
and when the figure deposited its burden 
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| 1291 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N. J. 


STRONGFORTISM 


| Send a ten cent plece (one dime) to 


Says to a Week”’ 
—At 27 Earns: 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A. J. Klick, “I was 
just an average young man of 24, possessing avfair 
education, liking a good time, occupying a book- 
keeper’ . high stool and receiving $1,100 iy r year. 


“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making prog- 
ress financially. Interested in my work, advancin 
steadily, by the time I had finished the course f 
had _an executive position and $3, a year. 

“This year I accepted a position as comptroller 
of a good sized corporation, with broader respon- 
sibilities and an initial salary of $4,500. The future 
years are full of promise. 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is vighkt. His future years ave full of 
promise! 

_Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University tells the same thrilling story of 
swift promotion thru home-study training. If the 
men now in low-pay jobs could see those actual 
letters, literally thousands of them, reporting ad- 
vancement to positions paying $3,000, $5,000, and 
up to $10,000 a year, they would never rest until 
they had mastered the specialized training that 
they “yoy need to win success. 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;” 
also particulars of our convenient- -payment plan 
and your copy of that i inspiring book, ° ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” <‘Get this book,” said a 
prominent Chicago executive, ‘even if you have 
to pay five dollars for it." We will send it /ree. 

Mark —Sign— Mail the Coupon—NOW 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 155-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me and full regarding 
the course and service ae, parsed with an X below, 
Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”* 


Higher 
for position as Andie, Certi- 
fied Publ 
Other LaSalle Training ll 
LaSalle is ee largest business training institution in 
= world. It offers training for every important business 
. lf moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management « and Finance 


Management 
ORailway Station 
anagement 


= Production Methods 
OPerscenet and Employ- 
ment Management 
Lew» OExpert Bookkeeping 
Oindustrial Management OBusiness English 
Efficiency cial 
O Modern Business Corre- 5 Ett ective Speaking 
spondence and PracticeOC. P. A. Coaching 
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HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only 
the robust, vigorous and healthy 
can enjoy life to its fullest. The 
complaining, ailing, sickly ones are 
discontented, dejected 


For many years I have been making people 
well through Strongfortism. I have helped 
tens of thousands to become strong. No 
matter what ails you, write me fully about 
it, and I will prove to you I can help you. 
The experience and research of a lifetime 
are contained in my wonderful FREE 
OOK “Pro Jonservation of 
Heaith, Strength and Mental Ener; 


cover postage. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT Lionel 

Physical and Health Specialist Strongfort 

Perfect Man 
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ter weather and cooks and bakcs 
quickly and perfectly; gives asteady 
even heat. Over 150,000 in use. 
Amazing New Invention 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner makes 
its own from 95% air and only 5% 
oil, the cheapest fuel there is. Turns 
any stove or furnace into a simple, 

clean and efficient oil 


@ little 
valve—sold at a price any family can afford. 
It is absolutely safe. ill last a lifeume. 


Low Introductory Price 


Pri 
ce troductory Offer now 
being made. It means 
no more dirt, smoke, 
or ashes. No more 
high prices or chilly 
16 Models 
fit any 
stove range 


rooms. State whether 

ou are interested in 

arner for a Heater, 
or Furnace. 


an 
le Case 


or furnace 


OLIVER2: BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. —A-87 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Want $50? 


To learn how you may earn it in 
your spare time. Write to 


t. C—A 124 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


A New Insight into the Bible 


The 
Discovery of GOD 
By Basil King 
FRIENDS and foes of religion 

will find that The Discovery 
of God portrays a story fascinat- 
ing in dramatic fervor, and un- 
tinged by any denominational 
bias. This book is unquestion- 
ably the most noteworthy ad- 
dition to contemporary Biblical 
comment and will set you to 
reading the Bible with new en- 
thusiasm and a new insight. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2.00 


G<nopolitan Book (@rporation 


nig West 40 th Street. New York 


in the white sand and stood up she saw 
that it was Peter. She stumbled toward 
him. His arms caught her, and she could 
hear him sobbing under the strain of his 
fight, and his heart was beating so hard 
that each throb of it sent a tremor through 
his body. In his weakness her own 
strength returned, and in a moment her 
hands had left his face and she was at 
the side of the man who lay upon the 
sand. 

It was Donald McRae. Now a great 
light was flaming in the sky over their 
heads, and she saw that his face and 
hands were black, and his eyes were closed, 
though he was breathing. She tore the 
skirt from about her head and ran to soak 
it in water, but when she returned Peter 
was kneeling beside his father, and held 
back the dripping cloth. 

“Not water,” he said. ‘We must get 
—something else. He is burned.” 

She put her arms about Peter, and his 
face rested for a moment on her shoulder. 
In that moment he told her that Aleck had 
tricked him, and had left him on the is- 
land. With the aid of a piece of dry drift- 
wood he had managed to swim ashore, but 
too late to reach the cabin ahead of the 
flames. He found his father half-way to 
the lake, fighting his way on hands and 
knees in the van of the fire. His face and 
hands were badly burned, but that was 
all. Another minute and he would have 
been too late. His voice choked. 

Then they carried Donald McRae under 
the shelter of the cliff, where they were 
free from smoke and heat. And here Mona 
told Peter of Aleck’s coming to the point, 
though she kept to herself what happened 
there, and that Simon McQuarrie had gone 
to the island in a sailboat and would surely 
come straight to this beach when he found 
Peter gone. And as they made Donald 
easier, and waited in the coolness of the 
cliff for the fire-storm to burn itself out, she 
told him also of Carter and that no time 
must be lost in getting away to a place of 
greater safety . 

Peter knew what that meant as’ he bent 
over his father. In scarcely more than a 
whisper he told Mona. He, too, must go. 
It would not be for long—maybe a week, 
a month, or a little longer. It was not for 
himself. He was not afraid of either Aleck 
or the law, because he had done at the pool 
just what he would do again if it was be- 
fore the eyes of the whole world. But his 
father needed him, and never would his 
heart beat the same, nor would she ever 
again look at him with a bit of the pride 
and love which made him so strong if he 
failed to do what was right in this hour. 
Without him his father was lost He 
hoped Simon would come to the boat, for 
in that boat they would escape into the 
wilderness farther west. 

Mona made no answer to these things, 
for it was hard enough for her to breathe 
with the thickness that was in her throat. 
But her hand stroked Peter’s, and her 
cheek lay against his, and above the grief 
in her breast rose a great pride in this man 
who loved her. And a thought came to 
her of Sir Nigel, the chivalrous young 
knight who looked so much like this Peter 
of hers with his sensitive boyish face, and 
of how Mary so bravely sent him away to 


James Oliver Curwood 
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the great wars in which through long years 
he rose to undying fame; and she steeled 
her heart, as Sir Nigel’s sweetheart must 
have conquered her own, and at last told 
Peter it was the thing to do—the one 
thing to do—and that God and she would 
love him for it. And even as she did this 
there was creeping over her an unutterable 
foreboding, and death seemed to pierce 
her heart when she heard Simon’s boat 
grounding on the sand. But she smiled, 
and kissed Peter—and then Simon 
stood before them. And in another five 
minutes he was gone again—this time to 
the settlement for the supplies and medi- 
cines which would go with Peter and his 
father. 


For an hour they were alone, and Donald 
McRae tried to keep back the moans of 
pain that came to his lips. But he could 
not open his eyes, and Mona fanned him 
gently with a piece of her wet skirt, and 
told him Simon was hurrying with oint- 
ments which would make him comfort- 
able. Peter even laughed and spoke of the 
sudden on-sweep of the fire as if it were an 
exciting adventure, and it was good that 
Donald could not see their tense and grief- 
filled faces in the gloom. 

The fire roared through the last of the 
evergreens and burned itself out against 
the bare stone knolls and ledges of the lake 
shore. And then came again the sound of 
Simon’s boat on the sand. 

“Carter has returned to the settlement 
and was preparing to come this way ina 
boat when I slipped out through the inlet,” 
Simon whispered to Mona. 

With Peter she went to the boat, leav- 
ing Simon alone for a few moments with 
his old friend. And it was Simon who 
came at the end of a brief interval bear- 
ing the burden of Peter’s father in his 
arms. Very tenderly he placed him on 
a bed of blankets in the bottom of the 
boat. 

“God be with you, Donald,” he whis- 
pered, a broken note in his voice. “God 
be with you—always.”’ 

The stricken man raised a burned hand 
to the other’s face. 

“They have always been with me, 
Simon,” he whispered back. ‘‘God—and 
Helen. And now that you have made 
such a fine man of Peter I hope I may go 
to them—soon.” 


In the darkness Mona crept out of 
Peter’s arms. 

“Peter, you must wait no longer. You 
must go.” 

“In a little while I will come back, 
Ange.” 

“And I—by the sweet spirit of Saint 
Anne I promise to be waiting for you when 
you come, Peter—though I wait until new 
forests grow where yours and mine have 
burned. So go—good-by—lover—sweet- 
heart——” 

And the boat went out to sea. And 
on the grim dead shore of a blasted land 
Mona and the old man of iron stood side 
by side and waited—listening for the last 
sound that might come to them out of its 
darkness. It was Peter’s voice. And 
Mona answered. And after that came 
silence. 
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Persons Unknown 
(Continued from page 80) 
be at liberty. Kiss your wife and let her 


come with me to arrange for the bail bond 
for Lacy.” 


This time Bent’s embrace did not make | 
Ruth yield to tears. She even smiled at | 


him with her lips, and if her eyes held still 
a hint of horror her husband pretended not 
to notice it. But when the door closed 
behind them, and Bent was again locked 
up alone, she reeled against the shrunken 
form of the lawyer, and he had to support 
her for a moment. Then she recovered, 
and they approached the Sheriff. 

“By what right do you hold the man 
Lacy as a material witness, John?” asked 
the lawyer 

“T guess I know my rights. My charge 
against him was disorderly conduct. But 
Judge Thayer, of Southfield, has jurisdic- 
tion over all this county, and I sent a con- 
stable over this morning with Lacy, and 
he was locked up in Southfield. The 
Judge remanded him as a material wit- 
ness. Don’t pick on me; pick on Thayer.” 

“Then Lacy is in Southfield?” asked 
Parker. “Why hasn’t Reverly been taken 
there?” 

“You know the answer to that as well as 
Ido. It takes a judge to hold a man as a 
witness. But anyone can hold a suspected 
murderer. And I’m holding Reverly until 
the coroner’s jury meets.” 

Parker turned to Ruth. ‘“‘Let’s go over 
to Southfield and see about Lacy’s re- 
lease.”’ 

Gerlach grunted. “Got a phone mes- 
sage ten minutes ago. Thayer remanded 
Lacy in default of the twenty-five thousand 
dollar bail that I requested. But the man 
was released half an hour ago. He de- 
posited cash bail of twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

“Where did he get it?’”’ asked the sur- 
prised Parker. 

“How do I know?” retorted Gerlach. 
“But you can’t hold a man as a witness if 
he puts up bail.” 

They left him. And Ruth was less con- 
cerned over Gerlach’s surly attitude than 
over the question as to where and how Lacy 
had obtained his bail. Then she remem- 
bered that the man last Monday had 
offered her ten thousand dollars for the 
production of a letter alleged to have been 
written to Jim Armstrong. Certainly there 
was money, lots of it, involved in these 
mysteries. 


CHAPTER XVI 


AWYER PARKER left her at his 
office. He took her fingers in his own 
age-spotted hands. 

“T’m an old man, Miss Ruth,” he said, 
“and I’ve found that it ain’t riches, or suc- 
cess, or good health that makes for happi- 
ness. It’s patience. Everything doesn’t 
always come out right in the end; but the 
bad spot is worse today than it is tomor- 
row. Now, your trouble ain’t a real one. 
If Bent were guilty, you’d have reason to 
feel pretty sad. But we both know he’s 
innocent. Knowing that, we know that 
the proof of his innocence is only a matter 
of time. And time is overcome by pa- 
tience. 

“Of course I don’t know what evidence 
Gerlach and Sanderson think they have 
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against Bent, but I’m sure that it’s flimsy. 
This detective Doyle that’s working on the 
case for you is a good man. I’ve heard of 
him. Don’t you worry a single bit.” 

“If there were only something that I 
could do,” said Ruth. 

“The main thing is to be patient. That 
means that you won’t give way to hys- 
terics. So that tomorrow, when you see 
Bent again, you’ll have bright eyes and a 
brave smile for him. Those things will 
do him more good than an ocean of tears.” 

He patted her hand and trudged into 
the building where his office was situated. 
Ruth turned to Dick 

“Advice can’t make one any braver or 
more patient than one is,” she said wryly. 

“There never was a braver girl than 
you, Ruth,” declared her loyal cousin. 

She squeezed his hand. ‘You're a nice 
thing, Dick.” 

“I’m honest,” he growled. Unless sen- 
timent was strongly diluted with boister- 
ous humor, Dick had no use for it. If any- 
one had remarked upon the fact that there 
was moisture in his eyes he would probably 
have knocked that one down. He changed 
the subject. “What happened inside?” 
He nodded over his shoulder toward the 
selectmen’s office. 

She told him. “Your friend Mr. Doyle 
wasn’t quick enough this time.” 

Dick frowned. He hated to admit that 
his idol was anything but perfect. “He 
can’t guess everything in advance, Ruth.” 

She shrugged. They had turned on to 
the curving road that led away from the 
water and toward the Reverly cottage. 
The presence of Doyle emerging from a 
clump of trees, about fifty yards from that 
point in the road where Lesceur’s body had 
been found, caused her to refrain from tart 
comment on Doyle’s ability. It also 
caused Dick to bring the car to a sudden 
skidding stop. He waved a greeting to 
Doyle and the detective crossed a grassy 
field to the machine. 

Ruth leaned from the car. “Lacy found 
his own bail,’ she said, accusingly. 
was taken to Southfield; Judge Thayer put 
him in jail; he gave cash bail of twenty-five 
thousand dollars and was released.” Her 
voice became harsh. “Now what chance 
have you of questioning him, of following 
him?” 

The day was warm; Doyle had been 
walking over rough ground. He took off 
the fascinating pearl derby and mopped his 
forehead with a handkerchief whose de- 
sign, a chaste concession to the current 
fashion for things Egyptian, was eye-com- 
pelling. Then he replaced the derby upon 
his head. 

“Mrs. Reverly, you give me credit for at 


least ordinary intelligence, do you not? 


At least, you will grant me credence when I 
tell you that I had thought of the possibil- 
ity of Lacy’s furnishing bail? If it had 


; been vital that we furnish the bail, don’t 


you suppose that I would have anticipated 
action by anyone else?” 

“But it was vital, wasn’t it?” she pro- 
tested. “You said that if we effected 
Lacy’s release, he would be grateful and 
furnish us with information.” 

“JT said nothing of the sort,’ contra- 
dicted Doyle. “I said that he knew 
things, and that he would be followed upon 
his release.” 

Ruth put a tremulous hand to her fore- 
head. “It was Mr Parker who. said 
that he’d be grateful. I suppose that 
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he assumed that. I assumed it also,” 

“Exactly,” snapped Doyle. “It seems 
impossible for me to prevent your making 
assumptions.” 

“But now that Lacy has been released 
before you expected him to be, you’ve 
missed your opportunity to have him fol- 
lowed,” said Ruth. 

“Why do you say that? Isn’t that still 
another unfounded assumption? Once - 
again, Mrs. Reverly, you force me into - 
reluctant exposition of my methods. How- 
ever, I make allowances for your natural 
concern about your husband. Now then, 
here is the situation as it was this morning. 

“Lacy had made statements involving 
your husband. He was locked up as a 
material witness. Naturally, we wanted 
him released. Yet I delayed some time 
before suggesting to you that you go his 
bail. I never do anything without a rea- 
son. I never refrain from doing a thing 
without areason. Perhaps it has occurred 
to you that if Lacy could offer ten thousand 
dollars for a letter, there is money involved 
in this affair, or these affairs?” 

Ruth’s eyes widened. The same con- 
clusion had struck her forcibly. 

“Now twenty-five thousand dollars is a 
great deal of money, not easily acquired, 
and not parted with save under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. We wanted Lacy 
released. But not necessarily at our ex- 
pense, Mrs. Reverly. If somebody else 
put up the money, or the security, for 
Lacy’s bail, we would be justified in be- 
lieving that somebody else possessed an 
important reason for wishing Lacy to be 
free. That somebody else would try to 
effect Lacy’s release at the earliest possible 
moment. If we acted too quickly, we 
would defeat our own purpose, which is to 
find out everything that has any bearing 
upon thismystery. And the fact that any- 
one thinks the release of Lacy is worth 
risking twenty-five thousand dollars may 
prove to have a most important bearing 
upon this case.” 

As always, he had succeeded in turning 
her suspicious contempt into admiration 
for his methods. One lingering doubt re- 
mained. 

“But you weren’t at the Southfield jail 
to follow Lacy when he was released,” 
she objected. 

“T cannot be in two places at once, Mrs. 
Reverly,” he answered. ‘And I never— 
or rarely—do any shadowing myself. I 
leave that to my subordinates.” 

“You have assistants here?” she asked. 

“Obviously. The case interested me. 
Also, I foresaw that it would be an ex- 
tremely complicated and difficult case. I 
knew that if matters were satsifactorily 
solved I would need to look no further 
than to you for my fee. It is going to be 
an extremely large fee, Mrs. Reverly.” 

She smiled at him. “It will be paid 
upon presentation of the bill, Mr. Doyle.” 

The man was amazing. ‘The things that 
she considered errors of procedure on his 
part turned out to be examples of his abil- 
ity. The very vanity that should have 
rendered him absurd, inspired confidence. 

“T want Dick to drive me over to 
Southfield. Unless you feel the need of 
some member of the family near you,” 
said Doyle. 

“Mother is at the house now, I’m sure,” 
said Dick. ‘“She’d have been over before 
but that she was shopping in Southfield 
1 telephoned her while you were seeing 
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Bent, and she said that she was starting 
for your house that minute. She didn’t 
know about Bent until she returned.” 

He was eager, Ruth knew, to go with 
Doyle, to play some part, even if only that 
of chauffeur, in the unraveling of the tan- 
gled skeins in which Bent was enmeshed. 
And though she liked to have his buoyant 


_ faith near her, she told him by all means 
to accompany ‘Doyle. 


At her house, when 
she had descended from the car, she held 
out her hands to the detective. 

“You are very kind not to be offended 
at my doubts,” she said. 

Into Doyle’s sunken eyes crept a gleam 
of admiration. ‘You behave better than 
I'd have expected any wife to behave,” 
he told her. And she was conscious of the 
glow that honest praise brings to its recip- 
ient as she mounted her veranda steps. 

She did not have opportunity to open 
the door. Her aunt, Dick’s mother, did 
that, and she was smothered in an embrace. 
And the living room was crowded with 
friends, who wished her to know of their 
complete faith in Bent’s innocence. Earlier 
today the natives of Beaulieu had affirmed 
their belief; now the summer colony did so. 

All of which was kindly meant, but Ruth 
was glad when the last of her visitors had 
departed. She wanted to be alone. Even 
the presence of Dick’s mother was not too 
welcome. 

It was a gloomy dinner to which she sat 
down. Nevertheless, Ruth forced herself 
toeat. She had no appetite, but she knew 
that food made for strength, and she 
needed all possible strength. 

She wondered why Mrs. Lesceur had not 
been over to the Reverly house. The 
presence of Clara in the dining room 
caused Ruth’s thoughts to visit the absent 
Agnes and, naturally, Agnes’s aunt. 

Then she sighed. Of course Mrs. 
Lesceur would not call upon the wife of 
the man who was accused of murdering 
Francois Lesceur. The bereaved woman 
would seek consolation elsewhere. She 
sighed again, and her dinner finished, went 
wearily upstairs to bed. 

It seemed wicked for her to consider go- 
ing to bed when Bent must sleep upon an 
iron cot. It seemed callous of her to walk 


testlessly from room to room, even up and 


down stairs, when Bent was confined to a 
single tiny chamber. And yet, what could 
she do? 

The iterated question was rapidly re- 
ducing her to the panicky state of which 
hysteria is born. Resolutely she clenched 
her hands, sat down upon a chair and ex- 
erted control over her mind. As one un- 
concerned with the matter, she reviewed 
the amazing set of circumstances which 
had begun with Lacy’s visit to her only 
last Monday morning, and which had cul- 
minated in the brutal murder of Francois 
Lesoeur. 

How unkindly, how brutally, Sheriff 
John Gerlach had acted. John must be- 
lieve himself justified in the action he had 
taken today. What, then, had Sanderson, 
the detective retained by Gerlach to repre- 
sent the town, up his sleeve? And, follow- 
ing out this train of thought, who had re- 
tained Sanderson in the first instance? 

Who had suspected, a year after the 
event, that the death of Armstrong had not 
been due to accident? Which brought her 


back to an earlier question: Why had any- | 


one wanted to murder ‘gl 
She shook her head wearily. 


If she 


could only answer one of the score of ques- 
tions that kept racing through her mind 
she would feel relieved. But each one of 
them seemed unanswerable. , 

If only Lesceur had spoken! If only 
Lacy would speak now! What the latter 
had to say was evidently something preju- 
dicial to the interests of Bent, for it was 
partly upon his alleged testimony that Bent 
had been arrested. But there would be 
an explanation of Lacy’s testimony. Even 
granted that the sparrow-like little man 
believed something which apparently put 
Bent in a bad light, a different interpreta- 
tion of facts in which he believed might be 
of great value in finding the real solution 
to this mystery. And, to make her ever 
afterward an ardent convert to the theory 
of telepathy, the telephone rang at this 
moment, and when she answered it she 
recognized the voice of Lacy. 

“Mrs. Reverly, you know who this is? 
Don’t mention names. There’s probably 
someone listening in on your wire right 
now. Well, you know where we had our 
second talk. I’ll meet you there in half 
an hour.” 

“But why? 
amazement. 

“T guess you want to know what all this 
is about, don’t you? Well, I’m prepared 
to tell you. I’ve dodged your man Doyle. 
I’m not going to talk tohim. I’ve got my 
reasons. But I will talk to you. Now, 
your house is watched, probably. It will 
be as soon as whoever’s listening in can 
get up there, if it isn’t already. So it’s up 
to you to get out quick and quiet, without 
anyone seeing you or hearing you. Be- 
cause if there’s anyone with you I'll not 
be there when you come. I'll see you alone, 
and nobody else. Will vou be there?” 

“T will,” she promised. She heard his 
receiver click. 


CHAPTER XVII 


What for?” she gasped in 


HE had craved for opportunity to do 
something. Mere thinking had_ be- 
come intolerable. Yet as she walked 
away from the telephone, doubt crept into 
her mind This was a most unusual ap- 
pointment she had made with Lacy. She 
wondered if it were advisable to keep it. 
Lacy was a very daring man; his ascent 
and descent of the cliff at Dyce’s Head was 
ample proof of this. And somehow she 
had sensed in her first meeting with him 
that the man was of that class which pays 
no heed to the laws which society has made. 
If Lacy was not a criminal, he was a man 
who would do criminal things. He was 
mixed up, in some unget-at-able fashion, 
with people whose activities had not 
stopped short of murder. 

It was not established, in her mind, that 
Lacy had had anything to do with the 
death of Jim Armstrong. On the contrary, 
she believed that he had had nothing to do 
with it. But he knew something about 
the mystery. If he did not know who were 
the perpetrators of the crime, he certainly 
knew the reasons that lay behind it. 


| Here, then, was a man of distinctly 
criminal mold, who wanted her to meet | 
him at this hour—it was almost ten—in a | 
lonely spot. Was it safe for her to meet | 
such a man at such an hour and at such a 
place? 
Then she colored with shame. Lacy 

possessed information. No less an author- 
ity than Patrick H. Doyle had stated this. | 
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It was vital, according to Doyle, that the 
man be not permitted to elude observae 
tion. With Bent in the custody of the 
police, she was thinking of her own safety. 
Suppose that this was a cunning trick to lure 
her to a lonely place. Suppose that Lacy 
actually meditated violence against her 
person. In the first place, Bent’s liberty 
was worth a risk. In the second place, she 
felt able to cope with Lacy. 

She ran upstairs to her bedroom, and 
there was a spring to her stride that had 
been lacking all day. Worry had ex- 
hausted her, but now hope revivified her 
tired muscles. 

From a closet she took a suit of knickers 
and Norfolk. Lacy believed that she 
would be watched. Three or four precious 
minutes had already been wasted while 
cowardice fought with courage in her 
heart. But she must use a few minutes 
more. Skirts, brief though they were in 
this day of woman’s freedom, might be- 
tray her. Furthermore, in eluding anyone 
watching her house, she might need to run. 
Skirts would hamper her speed. So she 
slipped out of her dress and into the suit 
of knickers which she occasionally wore 
on the golf course, or when she and Bent 
went sailing in their catboat. Heavy 
shoes and long woolen stockings com- 
pleted her costume, and she was quite sure 
that she had never donned it in so brief 
a time before. Unless someone had been 
watching the house at the very moment 
that Lacy telephoned, she would be able 
to leave without observation. 

She tiptoed downstairs and from a 
closet in the living room took a cap that 
belonged to Bent. She pressed it firmly 
upon her brown hair, pulling the visor 
down in front. Then she quietly opened 
one of the windows that led to the veranda 
and stepped through it. She crossed the 
veranda in three long strides. Placing her 
hands upon the rail, she vaulted over it to 
the turf below. She ran swiftly to the 
rear of the house. There she paused a 
moment. She heard Mike talking with 
Clara, but no other sound, save the chirp- 
ing of crickets and the rustle of the trees, 
was audible. 

Twenty yards from the rear porch was a 
clump of trees. Bending low, she raced 
across the space and into the shadows. 
Crouching by a great trunk, she held her 
breath while she listened. 

She could not hear anyone; not even, 
any longer, the voices of Clara and Mike. 
Her heart beat furiously, not from the ex- 
ertion of the short sprint, but from the 
excitement of the moment. 

She rested only a moment, then walked 
cautiously through the trees. The grove 
ended in a hundred yards, and she came 
out upon a meadow. The moon, peeping 
from behind a cloud, warned her that she 
would be conspicuous, but there was no 
help for it. Besides, a quarter of a mile 
away were other woods in which she might 
hope to baffle possible pursuit. But when 
she looked back across the meadow from 
this farther group, there was no sign of 
any other human being. So now, instead 
of bending forward from the hips, as peo- 
ple do who wish to escape observation, 
she strode along upright. 

She came upon the golf course at the 
fourth tee and cut across that fairway until, 
having crossed the seventh also, she was 
in the trees once more. She passed 


through them until she reached that bare 


spot which was the top of Dyce’s Head, 
and from which the ocean gales had driven 
every particle of growth save the long 
tough grass in which she had found the 
broken cuff link that had made her enter- 
tain her shameful suspicions of her hus- 
band. 

The moon had definitely ceased spying 
upon the land now and had retreated be- 
hind clouds that seemed awesomely dark. 
There was little light upon Dyce’s Head. 
Nevertheless, we humans have a certain 
cat-like quality. Our eyes in a measure 
accustom themselves to gloom, and after 
a while we are able to see, at night, objects 
that at first were invisible. 

Ruth, straining her eyes, decided that 
upon that bald promonotory no one could 
stand or sit without being seen by her. 
A recurrence of the fear that had come to 
her after Lacy telephoned mastered her 
now. The darkness, the crashing of the 
surf below, more awesome now that she 
was closer to it, and the character of the 
man whom she was to meet, all combined 
to render her apprehensive. The trees, 
at the edge of which she stood, seemed to 
afford her a sheltering security, and she 
was reluctant to leave them. 

She whispered to herself, as sometimes 
we do when, lacking other companionship, 
we try to reassure ourselves by the sound 
of our own voices. 

“Ruth Balfour Reverly, you’re a cow- 
ard. You pretend that you can see every 
inch of the Head, and that no one is there. 
That’s because you’re afraid to go out 
there. You know perfectly well that Mr. 
Lacy wouldn’t be standing up. He’d be 
crouching down so’s not to attract atten- 
tion. And it’s no use your saying that he 
hasn’t had time to get here. It’s a good 
half-hour and more since he telephoned.” 

Stimulated by such scorn as this, she 
resolutely left the protecting shelter of the 
pines and crossed the blank ground until 
she was within a few feet of the edge of the 
cliff. Beyond this she did not dare to go. 
Memory of Armstrong’s death, of her own 
vertigo of the other day, drove her back. 

And then it occurred to her that there 
were only two approaches to the Head. 
One was from the group of trees that barred 
the golf course from the wind-swept height. 
The other was from the beach below. It 
was absurd to suppose that Lacy would 
arrive at the rendezvous by way of the 
climb from the water’s edge. He must, 
then, come from the woods. 

A slight attack of agoraphobia, the fear 
of the open spaces, joined forces with logic 
in urging her to the shelter of the trees. 
Back to them she hurried, and found her- 
self panting, as though she had been run- 
ning, when she reached their shadows. 

She sat down on a fallen trunk. She 
was certain that if anyone approached 
she would be able to hear the footsteps. 
And so she waited. Little by little the 
cold night air, damp from spray carried by 
the breeze, chilled her. It seemed, cold 
and cramped as she was, that she had been 
waiting for hours when she heard the bell 
in the tower of the Unitarian church in the 
village toll eleven. And when, ages later, 
it struck twelve, she decided to wait no 
longer. Something had prevented Lacy 
from keeping his appointment. Perhaps he 
had been unable to throw Doyle’s assistant 
off the trail. If this were so, she wished 
that Doyle employed less competent aids. 
But it did no good to speculate. Lacy 
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wasn’t here; it was obvious that he would 
not come. 

So she rose from the tree trunk and 
started back home. It was no longer im- 
portant that she should avoid observa- 
tion. At least, there was no vital reason 
for her to take the extreme precaution that 
she had observed on the way to the unkept 
appointment. 

So, crossing the golf course, she took a 
path that led her closer to the houses of 
the summer colony. Near the first green 
she stopped, her attention attracted by 
what seemed to be a light in a house which 
should have been dark. For it was Jim 
Armstrong’s cottage. It was unoccupied. 
Ruth now owned it, but she had not cared 
to rent it. It was for sale. Certainly 
there should be no one in it now. 

Then the light disappeared. She de- 
cided that her eyes had deceived her and 
was moving on when the light flashed 
again lower down in the building. She 
stopped again; as the light went out she 
laughed at herself; doubtless it was a fire- 
fly. Then the light went on again and re- 
mained on for fully a minute. There was 
no longer any question about it—someone 
was inside that house and was using an 
electric torch. 

But who could it be? By what right 
was anyone, especially at this hour, inside 
Armstrong’s cottage? 

Fear was entirely overcome by curiosity. 
She started, running lightly on her toes, to- 
ward the house. 

There was shrubbery on the lawn and, 
to recover her breath and also to decide 
upon a plan of action, she halted behind a 
bush. Someone touched her arm, gripped 
her biceps. In a panic, she wrenched her- 
self free and struck with both hands at 
the face, dimly white in the darkness, 
of her assailant. Disregarding her blows, 
he leaped in, clinched with her. His hand, 
clutching at the back of her neck, touched 
the hair that told her sex. She felt his face 
close to hers. His grip slackened. 

“Mrs. Reverly,” he whispered. 

She recognized the voice of Lacy. “Why 
didn’t you meet me?” she asked. “I 
waited two hours.” 

She caught the gleam of his teeth. “I 
was there and saw a man coming. I went 
over the edge of the cliff and stayed there 
for nearly two hours. How did I know 
that you would wear pants? I thought it 
was aman.” She marveled at the daring 
that had enabled him to seek refuge on the 
very face of that awesome cliff. “Then,” 
he went on, “when I peeped over the edge 
for about the twentieth time and saw that 
the man was gone, I beat it in this direc- 
tion. I’ve got a car hidden in the woods 
about half a mile beyond the village. I 
thought you were Doyle’s man. And I 
thought that you’d probably lost your 
nerve and didn’t dare come. Just now 
I heard you behind me and dodged into 
these bushes. When you came right up 
to me I started to fight.” 

“Then you’re not watching the men in 
this house?” she asked. 

“Why should I? Didn’t even know there 
was anyone here.” 

“It’s Mr. Armstrong’s house. That is, it 
was his. And I saw a flashlight gleam 
through the windows several times, and 
came here to investigate.” 

“And I had the gall to think that you’d 
lost your nerve,” said Lacy admiringly. 
“But they ain’t half as important, whoever 
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they are, as what I’ve got to tell you.” 

The door of the Armstrong house opened. 
They could hear the footsteps of two men 
on the board flooring of the veranda. Then 
two shadows seemed to detach themselves 
from the black bulk of the house and came 
down the steps and along a path toward 
the hiding couple. Ruth felt Lacy’s fingers 
clutch at her arm in a signal for silence. 
Hardly daring to breath, she stood per- 
fectly still. And as the two shadows came 
nearer she felt her heart beating in ex- 
citement. For she could hear their voices. 
Low and guarded, their words were in- 
distinguishable. But she recognized the 
tones. One was Sanderson and the other 
was John Gerlach. 

And as they passed the bush behind | 
which she and Lacy crouched, sight added 
its evidence to that of her hearing. For 
her eyes, even in this gloom, could pick out 
and recognize the lean form of Sanderson 
and the stout figure of the Sheriff. 

She felt Lacy’s clutch slacken. Then his 
hand was removed from her arm. As the 
figures of the Sheriff and the detective 
passed down the path and out on to the 
road that fronted the house, she turned to 
Lacy. At least, she turned in the direction 
where she supposed him to be. 

But soundlessly as any skulking cat, 
Lacy had vanished. At first she thought 
that he had merely retreated farther 
around the bush, for greater security. But 
when Gerlach and his companion had been 
gone so long that there was no danger of 
being oyerheard by them, she called to 
Licy, and he did not answer. 

She decided that perhaps, for some pur- 
pose known only to himself, he was follow- 
ing the two representatives of the law: 
For half an hour she waited; then, half 
puzzled, half angry, she resumed her home- 
ward journey. She was suddenly extremely 
tired, so exhausted that even the answer to 
this new puzzle seemed inconsequential. 
Nothing seemed to matter except getting 
home and going to bed. 

Yet the effort of taking off her clothes, 
when she reached home, stimulated her 
mentally. Lacy had important informa- 
tion to give her. He had appointed a 
bizarre meeting place. Arriving there, and 
mistaking her for a man, he had scuttled 
over the brow of the cliff and remained 
there for two hours, a thing that would 
have been beyond the nerve of the ordi- 
nary man even in daylight. Then, when. 
they had encountered accidentally, he, who 
had apparently gone to great trouble in 
order to see her, had disappeared from her 
side at a moment when his trouble was to 
have been rewarded. 

Why had he done so? 

Another question leaped into her tired 
mind. Why had Gerlach and Sanderson 
visited, so surreptitiously, the Armstrong 
cottage? 

She was so bewildered by these addition- 
al puzzling questions that it did not occur 
to her to ask herself a third, which should 
have been: Did Lacy’s disappearance 
have anything to do with the identity of 
the two visitors to the Armstrong cottage? 

It took Doyle, next morning, to phrase 
that question. 
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The Toboggan 


(Continued from page 71) 


But when she met Bruce in the glade 
by the river, when she crept into his arms 
as if all the day had just been a prelimi- 
nary to that moment, Gale knew that 
he was a witness to something quite as 
sacred as his own adoration of her. 

He went away, dazed and incurably 
scarred. In one way he felt suddenly very 
old—the thing that had happened to him 
was certainly a mature tragedy—and in 
another way he felt extremely young. 
That was because he wanted so to cry. 
This was something like finding out that 
there isn’t any Santa Claus—only much 
worse, of course. 

He had to see Eileen—he did see her 
every day during the summer vacation— 
and had to pretend that he knew nothing. 
Gale was not a good actor; the pretense 
very nearly killed him, it hurt so. The 
worst was when Eileen adroitly dragged 
the name of Bruce MacLean into their con- 
versation. She wanted to talk about him 
so bad that she just had to—even to Gale. 

“Mr. MacLean was saying just the other 
day that Springfield has more pretty girls 
than any other city in the world.” 

Gale knew she lied. What Bruce had 
said was that she herself was the loveliest 
girl in the world, and he had said it last 
night while she lay in his arms close enough 
to sense his slightest thought even without 
words. Gale’s writhing soul admitted 
that MacLean was right. Eileen was 
heart-breakingly sweet—even when you 
had just lost her—even with eyes tender 
with reminiscences of another man. 

Gale could not beg her to stop, could not 
tell her that all her elaborate pretense of 
casualness did not deceive him in the least 
—not since he had seen her in MacLean’s 
arms. Yet so great a factor was she in 
his life that he could, not keep away even 
though her nearness was exquisite torture. 

Like all who are deeply in love, Eileen 
thought she was fooling him and every- 
body else. When, as a matter of fact, 
everything she did was the principal sub- 
ject of village gossip. With scarcely any- 
one blaming Eileen herself. 

“He ought to know better, a man of his 
age, carrying on like that with a mere 
child.” 

“He might be married for all she knows. 
That kind wouldn’t tell.” 

“Poor Gale! That boy goes around as 
white as a sheet.” 

Excerpts like those might have been 
made from almost any conversation that 


| took place anywhere in Springfield. Even 
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| the men discussed it sparingly at the club 
|luncheons, passing on bits of gossip and 


conjecture which they had picked up from 
their wives. The general opinion seemed 
to be that Bruce MacLean was a left- 
handed son of a Peruvian pastry cook 
and something ought to be done to amend 
him. 

“A man like that—an idler and an inter- 
loper—has no place in a quiet community 
like ours,” declared Charles Ruggles of 
the insurance office of Whitman & Rug- 
gles. “For all we know he may be a 
fugitive from justice resting in seclusion 
here until a scandal about him in some 
other town blows over.” 

“It’s funny he doesn’t do any work,” 
contributed Carleton, a local automobile 


agent. “Did he ever apply for a job to 
any of you fellows?” 

No, he never had. Then what did he 
live on? What was the idea, anyway? 
It looked as if he must be spending the 
proceeds of a bank robbery or something 
like that. 

“T don’t believe it’s quiet safe to let our 
kids hang around him the way they do,” 
suggested Kern, the groceryman. “He 
may be one of them there maroons we 
read about in the papers.” 

His speech had the effect of causing 
quite a disturbance in the juvenile social 
circles of Springfield. Bruce MacLean’s 
cottage suddenly became a plague spot, 
avoided, by direct orders, by all of his 
former friends. What made it more 
noticeable was the fact that the children 
hung around in the vicinity watching 
him—but always at a safe distance. The 
very fact that he was taboo made him a 
most fascinating mystery. 

The next really important scene in the 
drama took place in Mr. Crosby’s office at 
the bank. It was after supper on a hot 
August night. Besides Mr. Crosby him- 
self, the participants in that conference 
were Gale Welch and Bruce MacLean. 

The three men, representing three dis- 
tinct periods in life, met on a basis of 
mutual misunderstanding. 

“The reason I asked you two boys to see 
me this evening,” began the bank presi- 
dent, ‘‘is because I believe we are all pretty 
much interested in my daughter.” He 
paused to wet his lips. It’s rather difficult 
for an older man to exhibit any senti- 
ment in front of males of another gener- 
ation. “Eileen is dearer to me_ than 
anything else on this entire earth. I 
would sacrifice everything I’ve got for 
her. That’s understood, isn’t it?” 

The two young men assented by nods. 
MacLean seemed to want to say some- 
thing, but embarrassment kept him from 
vocal expression. 

“You fellows will pardon me if I state 
your positions, too,” continued the older 
man. “Gale Welch here has been in love 
with my daughter ever since they’ were 
children. I am right, am I not, Gale?” 

The boy nodded dumbly. 

“And you, Mister MacLean’’—the “Mis- 
ter” was very distinctly emphasized— 
“you have started what, to name it mildly, 
is a wild flirtation with Eileen.” 

MacLean accepted the imputation with- 
out protest. 

“Neither of you two men has ever ap- 
proached me for my daughter’s hand. 
Perhaps that isn’t the modern fashion. 

don’t know. In any case it was not 
necessary so far as Gale was concerned. | 
have understood all along that he wanted 
to marry her and he has understood that I 
was willing that he should. Of all the boys 
in this town he is the one of whom I ap- 
prove the most highly. But you, Mr. 
MacLean, are on a slightly different basis. 
You are a stranger here. No one knows 
anything about you; you make rather a 
mystery of your affairs. You even meet 
my daughter clandestinely, at times when 
she is supposed to be somewhere else. You 
will have to admit that this is not likely to 
predispose me in your favor. Frankly, I 
don’t like it. The time has come for you 
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to put your cards on the table. I have 
got to ask you what your intentions are 
with regard to my daughter.” 

MacLean swallowed with difficulty and 
finally said hesita tingly: ‘“This is the most 
embarrassing sit uation I have ever been in. 
I admit that I love Eileen as I never be- 
lieved it was possible for a man to love a 
woman. To know her has healed up many 
of the scars that life has left upon me. 
But I know also that I am not fit to marry 
her, even to touch her. And I have told 
her so myself. You may not believe that, 
but it’s so.” 

“You cad!” interrupted Eileen’s father, 
“to put the blame on the girl.” 

“T beg your pardon,”’ MacLean replied 
courteously, but with just a dangerous 
emphasis. “I didn’t put the blame on the 
girl and I never shall. Put the blame, 
perhaps, if you will, upon nature that per- 
mitted us to find that there were responsive 
chords in our respective hearts and souls. 
Men and women can’t help but be at- 
tracted to each other. I don’t even know 
if it’s possible to resist it once the attrac- 
tion starts. Love, infatuation, passion, 
whatever you may call it, is like a tobog- 
gan on a steep, snow-deep mountainside. 
Once you’re on it and started you can’t 
stop it merely by deciding you want to. 
Surely I don’t blame Eileen, and I am per- 
fectly willing to take the blame myself. 
All IT can say is that I tried to stop. There 
are many reasons why I can never claim 
her.” 

“That’s what I thought,’”’ supplemented 
the banker, slightly tamed, however, from 
his former belligerent attitude. ‘I had an 
idea that there were obstacles. That’s 
why I called you into conference. For one 
thing, you are married, aren’t you?” 

It was the turn now of Bruce MacLean 
to moisten his lips. “I have been mar- 
ried,” he confessed. 

“Your wife dead?” 

“No, divorced.” 

“She got the divorce?” 

“For cause?” 

“She thought so.” 

“Do you mind explaining?” 

“Ido. An explanation would be very 
painful and might sound like a self-justifi- 


cation. I have no intention of justifying 
myself. In the first place I am entirely on 
your side. There are many, many rea- 


sons why [ am not in a position to marry 
your daughter, and I can’t think of a single 
one why I should. Therefore I will do ex- 
actly as you say. If you wish me to leave 
town I can start tomorrow. have 
thought of it several times before, but, to 
be absolutely frank with you, every time 
that I have gotten ready to go Eileen 
has guessed and has offered to come, 
too.” 

Gale Welch had thought that he was not 
capable of any further pain but that state- 
ment stabbed him like a knife that was 
twisted around in his heart. He knew 
somewhere down deep in the soul of him 
that no woman would ever in all his life 
offer to make a sacrifice like that for him. 
It made him angry that he had not been 
given that supreme spark that makes a 
leader of a man, that makes men and 
women wish to die in his train. He realized 
that the other man had it, realized it 
because he had an impulse himself to do 
something splendid as MacLean’s attend- 
ant. felt the impulse in spite of the fact 


that he hated MacLean for having robbed 
him of Eileen. 

“What could I do?” MacLean contin- 
ued. “I don’t know. Perhaps you could 
suggest a plan of campaign which will let 
us all out. I am quite at your disposal.” 

The older man sat in deep thought. It 
certainly was a baffling situation. He was 
the father and the surgeon all in one. In 
spite of his love he had to cut and wound. 
Anything to save the patient from life- 
long disaster. 

Finally he spoke: “I can see that it 
would not help matters any for you to 
leave right now, not with the situation as 
it is. But I believe the situation can be 
changed, that Eileen can be cured of her 
infatuation and that vou can go away and 
she will forget.” 

The other two men waited patiently for 
his elucidation. 

“MacLean,” he said, “there is some- 
thing that makes me think there is a spark 
of manhood in you. That’s why I asked 
you here to talk instead of taking direct 
action against you. I realize, just as well 
as anyone else, that a girl who is infatuated 
with a man cannot be cured of that in- 
fatuation by reasoning. The more I said 
the worse it would get.” 

Mr. Crosby seemed lost in reverie and 
the smoke of his cigar for a minute. Then, 
after a long puff, he continued: ‘There 
was once a play called ‘David Garrick’ 
which I saw when I was a boy. The plot 
of that piece has given me the idea which 
I am going to explain to you. Suppose, 
Mr. MacLean, that you were to appear in 
public considerably under the influence 
of liquor and in the company of someone 
else, say one of the notorious women of our 
town. Would not the shock and revulsion 
of disgust which Eileen would feel cure her 
of the mistaken regard which she seems 
to have for you?” 

MacLean seemed to have nothing to say 
to that, and naturally Gale did not feel 
like contributing his obvious approval. 
He knew what the other man, if he loved 
Eileen even one-tenth as much as he him- 
self did, must be feeling at the idea of giv- 
ing up so rare a possession as Eileen’s love. 

The conference lasted until nearly mid- 
night. The three men parted almost 
friends. At least they were of one accord, 
that the happiness of Eileen must be pre- 
served at whatever cost. 

About the only one of the children who 
ever came to see MacLean any more was 
Millie Erwin. Millie wasn’t very bright 
and she couldn’t see why she should aban- 
don the only person who had ever been 
really kind to her simply because there was 
danger that he might go mad sometime. 
Mad, he couldn’t be any worse than what 
she was used to. Her father was an im- 
poverished bootlegger. Lest that state- 
ment sound like an impossibility, let us 
hasten to explain that if he had sold more 
of his goods and consumed less he would 
have been the owner of most of the bank 
stock in town. Anyway, he just lived 
from hip to mouth. 

Saying that Millie wasn’t very bright is 
giving the child the benefit of the extreme 
doubt. Mothers of other children said 
she was half-witted and the children them- 
selves frequently called her “Dumbbell” 
even to her face. But she was bright 
enough to know that the man who lived 
all alone on the outskirts of town made a 
conscious effort to be kind to her, and that 
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was so much of a novelty in Millie’s starved 
life that she hung around a good deal to 
encourage him in his folly. 

Bruce MacLean had never been present 
at one of the Pavilion dances before. The 
Pavilion, by the way, was a sort of Spring- 
field Coney Island, only not in any way 
rough. Everybody went there even 
though it was a public dance hall. 

The girl who was with Bruce MacLean 
was Helen Armstrong. Helen was a darn 
good scout and had once been quite pretty, 
but having been a good scout a long time 
had endowed her with hard lines in her face 
and a flabby pouch under her chin. 

But she still danced well, especially with 
Bruce MacLean for a partner, for he turned 
out to be rather more than ordinarily com- 
petent on the ballroom floor. And she 
knew everybody, although it cannot be 
said that everybody returned the compli- 
ment, at least not publicly. 

Gale Welch was there with Eileen. She 
was frankly astonished at MacLean’s 
presence and actually skeptical of the 
story going around that he had brought 
Helen. 

“Why, that sort of a girl wouldn’t in- 
terest him,” she stated as practically con- 
clusive proof of the impossibility of the 
thing. 

And she was right. Helen didn’t inter- 
est Bruce. He was being bored to death 
by her astonishing methods of vamping. 
But he was very courteous, more so than 
any man had ever been to Helen in a long, 
jong time, and she appreciated it. 

“TI don’t know why you are being so nice 
to me, Mr. MacLean,” she said, “but Iam 
so grateful I could almost cry, and now 
you've got a new friend in this town that 
you can count on when maybe all the rest 
of them have turned you down. Remem- 
ber that, will you?” 

Bruce promised that he would although 
it made him a little sick to think that he 
had won what was really a sincere regard 
by so shoddy a trick as the one he was 
playing on this girl. 

But he had not much time to worry 
about the ethics of the affair. He had a 
flask on his hip—for a purpose—and both 
he and Helen partook freely of the con- 
tents though it had practically no effect on 
Bruce himself. He had to pretend that it 
had. But Helen was accustomed to enjoy- 
ing her liquor out loud and she proceeded 
to do so. As the evening wore on Bruce 
and his partner had increasingly large space 
left to them on the dance floor and plenty 
of room on the benches on the veranda. 
No one seemed to want to sit near him. 

Bruce had no dance partners save the 
one he had brought. Eileen offered her- 
self to him, wonderful girl that she was. 

His heart leaped with instant joy at the 
generosity which had impelled her to seek 
him out, but he couldn’t tell her. “Got 
every dansh filled,” he mumbled, “with 
the girl 1 brought, Helen. Wanna meet 
her? She’sh a great ol’ girl.” 

Kileen understood or thought she under- 
stood and went away, and the comedy 
went on to the accompaniment of buzzing 
gossip. It was the first contact that 
Kileen had ever had with anything horrid 
and it produced in her a curious compound 
of nausea and a reiteration of faith that 
such things could not be, could not touch, 
anyway, the man she had put up on her 
pedestal 

You may be sure that the story of what 


had happened that evening was all over 
town by morning. “I always knew there 
was something funny about him,” was the 
refrain often heard in Springfield house- 
holds for the next twenty-four hours. Men 
who, themselves, knew Helen Armstrong 
intimately, but behind closed doors, were 
open in their indignation against this out- 
lander who had flaunted her in the face of 
their families. 

Then Bruce MacLean had to divide the 
center of the gossip stage with little Millie 
Erwin. Millie had all her life occupied a 
negligible niche in the scheme of the com- 
munity. But all at once that niche be- 
came a large cavity. Why? Because 
Millie disappeared from it. She had been 
gone twenty-four hours before her father 
missed her. 

In spite of the fact that he mistreated 
and neglected her shamefully, old Bill 
Erwin had a mighty soft spot in his heart 
for Millie. Now that she was gone a fear 
clutched at his heart; perhaps he had neg- 
lected her too much. 

He went out on the highways and the 
byways hunting for her. At first it hadn’t 
occurred to him that he had any friends 
in the town who would help him, but a 
small village sometimes has an unsuspected 
heart, and, quick though it is to condemn, 
it is equally speedy in giving aid to a mem- 
ber who is in dire distress. Half the boys 
and men of Springfield were out scouring 
the hills, dragging the river, looking every- 
where for Millie. 

At the end of twenty-four hours they 
had about given her up and the men were 
gathered back at the fire-engine house, 
which was also the town hall, to report to 
the mayor, who had taken over the organi- 
zation of the search. Into this gathering 
walked Bruce MacLean, carrying Millie in 
his arms. 

“Here she is,” he reported briefly. 

Millie was a sad sight. Her appearance 
told its own story. 

“You blank, blank, blank!” shrieked 
Millie’s father. “I'll have your life for 
what you have done!” - 

Other men restrained him, and Bruce, 
not deigning to reply, walked away. 

But after he was gone and Millic had 
been turned over to some of the kindly 
women of the town for care, the men 
gathered to talk about it. It was funny 
that MacLean should have been able to 
find her when nobody else could. ‘They 
were willing to swear that there had not 
been a foot of the township which they had 
not gone over. 

Millie used to hang around MacLean’s 
place a lot. It might have been any of 
the other children in the town, too. Par- 
ents shuddered when they thought how 
close a call it had been. That feeling, 
perhaps more than anything else, blinded 
them to the hastiness of the judgment 
they were forming. 

Men who had formerly talked in whis- 
pers by twos and threes gradually began 
to gather in Jarge groups. The conversa- 
tion was still carried on in a low tone and 
they moved away when women appeared. 

That night the sheeted figures gathered 
in the woods just outside of Lown. 

While in a finer bed than she had ever 
known in all her life, Millie Erwin, at the 
Crosby home, tried vainly to struggle back 
to coherent consciousness. 

Kileen was not allowed to see her, but 
Mrs. Crosby, an unusual woman for a 
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small town, unusual and tolerant perhaps 
for anywhere, nursed the bruised baby girl 
much as Christ must have ministered to 
those who had fallen victim to the passion- 
ate injustices of the world. 

The work of the men in the white sheets 
was quietly but efficiently done. In half 
an hour’s time after they had first assem- 
bled they had surrounded Bruce Mac- 
Lean’s house and without any considerable 
violence had roused the stranger from his 
bed and, giving him just time to put ona 
pair of trousers and a shirt, had ied him 
gagged and wristbound in a silent shuffling 
convoy back into the cathedral darkness 
of the woods. 

There, by the light of a pitch torch, his 
hands were tied to the low limb of a tree 
above his head, his shirt removed and the 
gag taken from his mouth. 

Apparently his speech was restored to 
him not for the purpose of questioning 
but in order to gage the amount of pun- 
ishment he would be able to endure. 

Because there was no conversation, not 
even whispering, among the white knights. 
One of them, a tall impressive figure, 
passed among the assembly with a white 
bag from which each one drew something. 
After each had drawn he advanced to the 
circle of light thrown by the torch and ex- 
hibited what he had taken from the bag 
to one of the others whose duty seemed 
to be to check up on the result, and then 
went back to his place. 

Finally one of them stayed by the torch. 
Apparently he had drawn the lot because a 
three-lashed whip with knots in the thongs 
was handed to him. 

The elected executioner took the whip 
and whirled it around his head once. It 
whistled in the air and then fell with a sod- 
den thud on the bare back of the prisoner. 

That was all, just once. The whip was 
not raised again. 

This caused the first unplanned com- 
motion among the sheeted host. ‘They 
stirred uneasily as they waited for the 
punishment to go on. Finally a voice said, 
“Proceed!” 

That seemed to break the spell. The 
man with the whip threw it from him and 
tore off his disguise. 

“I’m hanged if I will!’ 

A stunned silence greeted the announce- 
ment. This was contrary to custom. 

Finally another man discarded his in- 
cognito and his sheet to step forward. 

“If Gale Welch is too soft-hearted to beat 
up the dirty dog that stole his girl, I’m not. 
Gimme the whip. When I get through with 
him he’s going to know whose daughter it 
was he brung home worse than dead.” 

Gale didn't know exactly what it was 
that had prompted him to take the stand 
which he had. If he himself had not drawn 
the lot to handle the whip it is possible 
that he might have stood by and seen the 
brutal punishment meted out to the help 
less man. But brought face to face with 
the act himself, his soul had revolted, He 
had seen the affair without the glamour oi 
the mob frenzy. He realized what he hac 
known down deep in his heart all the 
time, that no man who had ever known and 
loved Eileen, certainly no man who had 
won her love in return, could have been 
capable of the crime of which Bruce Mac- 
Lean was accused, He, Gale, had heard 
this man talk, had seen him refuse to jus- 
tify himself at the expense of a woman 
once before. He, of all the crowd, knew 
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that no matter what happened Bruce would 
never say anything. 

When Bill Erwin had found the whip and 
swung it around his head preparatory to 
a blow, Gale stepped up to him and struck 
first—with his fist, back of the ear. Bill 
took the count. 

A growl shook the white ring. They 
started for Gale menacingly. 

“In place, halt!” 

Two-thirds of the men obeyed the com- 
mand automatically without questioning 
the source. 

“T thought so,”” Bruce MacLean declared 
quietly. “When you think it over a bit 
you'll realize that it wouldn’t be a very 
creditable thing for men who have been 
through the kind of war you were in once 
upon a time to attack one defenseless boy 
who has had the courage to follow blindly 
an impulse which he feels is right. Get out 
of the way, Gale. This is no place for you. 
You can’t help me and I’m pretty sure you 


don’t want to take any further part in the | 


well meant program of your slightly mis- 
guided friends. You probably realize that 
neither you nor I, with the ideal we have 
before us, could be capable of the offense 
with which I presume I am charged.” 
Gale, who, after all, had been up to that 
moment only a boy, suddenly took up his 
citizenship in the republic of men. 


“Thanks,” he said and then shook his | 


head. “I’m not leaving. There’s two of 
us and we ought to be able to ruin quite 


a lot of bedclothing before the rest of the | 


entertainment proceeds.” 


While he was talking and before anyone | 


else could interfere he had cut the rope 
which bound MacLean’s wrists together 
and over his head to the branch of a tree. 


MacLean accepted the assistance with- | 


out argument. ‘There wasn’t time, any- 
way. Because the rest of the white throng 
came on. They had to. There was no 
other way to justify their presence there, 
to square themselves for the stand they 
had taken. 

A lot of sheets were completely torn to 
shreds and others had been hastily dis- 
carded under the stress of action before the 
affair reached its inevitable conclusion. 
Gale was hustled out of the way and 


MacLean was strung up once more by his | 


wrists. Bill Erwin, who had revived by 
that time, was given the knotted whip. 

No one noticed when he began plying it 
that MacLean had fainted and that he 
hung, a dead weight, upon his own arms. 
A public whipping was a novelty in Spring- 
field and the men glutted themselves with 
the spectacle in semi-fascinated horror. 

The best physician in town was not 
wearing a white sheet that evening. He 
was busy at the bedside of the little Erwin 
girl using all of his skill to bring back the 
none too stable reason that seemed to have 
gone for good, Mrs. Crosby, worn out, had 
gone to her room for a little rest. Eileen 
waited outs‘de the door of the improvised 
hospital room, ready to do any errands 
that the doctor might require. 

He finally had to call Eileen in. 

“ve got to have your help,” he said. 
“The kid is either going to pass out or take 
a turn for the better. No time to call your 
mother. It has to be you, Eileen.” 

Eileen came in. It was the first time she 
had seen Millie’s face. Her heart chilled 
but she rallied her terror-stricken senses. 
She had to be on duty. She had to do in- 
credible things. 
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“Killing’s too good for the man who did 
this!” growled the kindly old physician. 
He talked between set teeth. 

Eileen, brought face to face with the 
first crass horror of her life, was almost 
inclined to agree with him. But when the 
first shock was past, she proved herself 
a good nurse. The doctor complimented 
her gruffly on her deftness as she cleansed 
and handed him instruments and soothed 
the girl’s unanesthetized restlessness—he 
hadn’t dared lower his patient’s vital spark 
with the drugs at his command. 

In thirty minutes that seemed thirty 
hours they were through. Millie began to 
come out of it. 
| “Mr. MacLean!’ she cried—her first 

words. The accents were those of despair 
and terror. The name and the way she 
_said it drove a chill to the heart of Eileen 
hadn’t believed. “Mr. MacLean, 
| save me, save me!” 
| “What’s that?” interrupted the startled 
|physician. ‘Save you from whom?” he 
| asked, bending over her to catch her reply 
should her voice die down to a whisper. 
“From Harry Stringer. Oh, please save 
me! I’m afraid.” 
The doctor snapped his fingers. “She’s 
all right. I can pull her through. But my 
| Lord!” 
| “What’s the matter?” Eileen asked dully. 
|The world crashing about her ears left her 
'singularly insensitive to further catas- 
| trophe. 
| “They’re killing the wrong man!” 
“Who’s killing who?” 
“The boys. They’re whipping MacLean 
to death out in Foster’s grove.” 
| “What?” Eileen’s voice rose to a cry of 
|suddenly aroused womanhood. ‘“You’ve 
got to stop them. You’ve got to!” 

Doctor Reynolds looked at his watch. 
“It’s too late now. If I went we'd lose 
| Millie, too. But what a blunder, what an 
| awful blunder!” 

Eileen left the room. This was no time 
for argument. The doctor’s coupé was at 
the door. The key was in the ignition lock. 
Eileen started the motor and was off. 

Bill Erwin swung the whip over the 
|inert form until he was tired. Another 
man stepped forward to relieve him. 

“You beasts, you beasts, stop!” 

The woman who stepped into the torch- 
light, was a master of invective and she 
used it while she lashed the men back into 
a wider circle. 

“Get out of here, Helen Armstrong!” 
ordered one of the men, finally plucking 
up courage enough to stand against her. 

“What do you mean—get out of here? 
My place is right here by the side of the 
only man in this town who ever treated me 
as if I was a white woman. When I go, 
Bruce MacLean is going to go with me and 
nobody is going to stop us either—you 
cowards, you white-livered cowards.” 

Someone laughed—a nervous, em- 
barrassed laugh, but it broke the tension. 
After all they were men, and this woman 
was the most notorious woman in town. 
Why should they run from her tongue- 
lashing? They started towards her and 
their victim once more. 

“Stop, you fools!” she ordered. “And 
you, Harry Stringer, cut this man down!” 

Stringer, who had discarded his mask in 
tthe fracas, stood, foolish, irresolute. 
“Cut him down, I say! Do it quick or 
tomorrow Fil tell your wife who you spent 


the money on that you got for her farm 
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up in Waco County.” There was more 
laughter, but not from the heart. “Laugh, 
you fools, but stand aside when you do it.” 

Helen caught the poor, inert, bleeding 
body as it slouched to the ground. She 
was a large woman and strong. She was 
able to hold him, limp and unconscious, 

She faced them with her salvage in her 
arms. 

“Don’t you fellows know a man when 
you see one?” she asked. “When I leave 
there isn’t anybody going to follow me. 
Understand? You'll never see either of us 
again unless you try to find out where 
we've gone. If you do, I’m going to come 
back and tell all I know—everything, un- 
derstand? I recognize you all, even the 
ones who are trying to cover their faces 
with their wives’ pillow-cases. You cow- 
ards just start something and I'll wreck 
your homes more completely than any 
earthquake you ever read about.” 

No one stopped her, no one said any- 
thing even as she bore her man out of the 
circle of torchlight into the rim of darkness. 

Eileen, in the doctor’s coupé, careered 
prayerfully over the rough roads to Fos- 
ter’s Grove. When she got near the edge of 
town she could see the flickering lights of 
the pine torches among the trees. The 
men, shamefaced and silent, were still 
there when she arrived. They were dis- 
cussing what to do about the matter. 

“Have you killed him?” she cried pite- 
ously. ‘Where is he?” 

Someone answered her finally. ‘No, he 
ain’t dead, at least I don’t reckon so.” 

“Thank God!” 

“What are you doing here, Eileen?” It 
was her own father who asked. He whipped 
off his mask. 

“T came to tell you that you were pun- 
ishing the wrong man. Millie has recovered 
consciousness and she has told the name 
of the 

“Who? Who was it?” From all sides. 

“Harry Stringer!” 

Thestunned silence became almost articu- 
late. Why, Harry Stringer was the moving 
spirit in the entire punishment program! 

Finally they turned on him. But 

Eileen’s father stopped them. He was a 
man of affairs in Springfield and his words 
bore weight. He stood over the cowering 
figure. 
“Men,” he said gravely, “we’d better 
wait. My faith in my judgment has been 
badly shattered. Perhaps we make just as 
big a mistake as the ones we attempt to 
punish. Two or three of you take off your 
masks and escort Stringer over to the 
sheriff’s office.” 

His counsels prevailed. Perhaps the 
mob had had its fill of violence. 

Mr. Crosby led his daughter to where 
his car was parked in the woods. 

She resisted. “Where is Bruce, daddy, 
where is he?” 

He did not answer at first. He seemed to 
be listening. 

The whistle of a locomotive, sadly shrill, 
came across the meadows from the rail- 
road. A brilliantly lighted train, the 
Eastbound Limited, clattered over thc 
trestle across the river. 

“He’s on that train, dear. And he’s 
never coming back.” 

His prediction proved quite correct. At 
first Eileen did not believe it. She looked 
eagerly in the streets every time she went 
in town, feeling sure that around the next 
corner she would run into him. 
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But he was gone, absolutely and entirely 

ne. 

Then of course she heard the sly gossip 
to the effect that he had left with Helen 
Armstrong, not the true story of his leav- 
ing with her, but the version that the 
wives knew, the reputation-destroying 
poisoned spawn of imagination that had 
acquired its pollution in the village scandal 
mill. Notthat Eileen herself exactly believed 
it, but it broke her heart none the less. 

A year passed. Eileen saw her duty and 
prepared to do it. Gale was home from 
college. He was never going back, he said. 
The ambition had been taken out of him, 
apparently. He didn’t say so to anybody 
but the evidence was there. He didn’t 
seem to care much about anything. 

Eileen knew that she could restore the 
sparkle. Her own heart, bruised with wait- 
ing, too, told her what was the matter. 
She asked Gale to call. 

Everybody was pleased, especially her 
father, who loved her and who almost 
loved Gale, too. Things were going to 
turn out all right after all, he thought. 

It was funny, though, that Gale’s de- 
votion to her did not do her so much good 
as it did him. Eileen got thinner, more 
despondent—well, not exactly Jespondent 
but more indifferent—as the days went on 
and as their announced engagement was 
succeeded by the date set for the wedding. 
Her body seemed to be going through a 
routine set for it by her mind, which had 
subsequently gone off somewhere else and 
let the machinery run. 

Gale noticed it but he did not acknowl- 
edge it. When you can’t do anything for 
a patient you might as well pretend that 
the disease isn’t there. Besides, she would 
probably get over it as soon as they were 
married. He told himself that even if he 
didn’t believe it very sincerely. 

He got Helen Armstrong’s letter on the 
eve of their wedding. 

It read: 


Dear sir: I guess you know who I am. 
If you don’t, I doubt if I could explain it to 
you. But, anyway, I read the announce- 
ment of your wedding in the home town 
blatter. Yes, I take it—it’s funny what a 
person will sometimes be homesick for. 

I’ve been taking care of Bruce MacLean 
for some time. You probably hadn’t 
heard that he was ill. As a matter of fact 
he wasn’t very well when he was in Spring- 
field. He was really there all the time on 
disability pay from the Government. 
That was why he didn’t do any heavy 
work either. - 

Lately he has gotten worse. Nothing 
special, just not caring about anything in 
particular, I guess. 

He'll die pretty soon unless something 
happens to give him an interest in life. 

You know what that would be. So do I. 

I’m willing to give him up and he’s the 
only living thing in all the world that I 
love and the only one who has ever been 
genuinely kind to me. 

That’s all. I just thought I’d let you 
know. 

Yours, 
Helen Armstrong 


Gale tried to destroy the letter, which 
had the address on it, but when it was 
burned he found that every letter and 
figure was indelibly engraved on his mem- 
ory. Why, they weren’t so very far away. 
Only a couple of hours’. drive in -his 
roadster. Oh Lord, what a responsibility 
to load on to his shoulders just at that 
critical moment! He had to reach a 


decision that would make or mar the lives 
of so many people. 

Not to do the thing the Armstrong 
woman suggested would very probably 
kill MacLean, possibly Eileen herself, 
would render futile the tremendous sacri- 
fice which Helen Armstrong had made. 
But his own happiness, what of that? 
Had he not some right to try to win the 
thing he cared for? Time was what he 
needed—time. 

There wasn’t a soul he could take his 
problem to. Anyone in Springfield to 
whom he might broach the idea would only 
laugh at him for even considering it. | 

Gale had to choose, had to launch the | 


toboggan himself on one side or the other | ms 


of the Great Divide and start it on its) 


perilous career down the mountainside, | | 


even if the first thing that it flattened in its 
path was his own heart. . 

All night long he went through his) 
Gehenna. Like the knight that he was, | 
his own happiness was more than counter- 
balanced by the fear that he might make a 
mistake which would ruin the lives of 
others. 

Finally, by daylight, he thought of 
someone who could help. It was Bruce 
MacLean himself. Not that he intended | 
to ask him. But he tried to put the older | 
man in his place. What would MacLean | 
do under similar circumstances? 

Gale remembered. MacLean had al- 
ready been similarly placed and had done 
a rather splendid thing, a thing which had 
nearly cost him his life. According to the 
rules of chivalry and the tournament Gale 
could do no less than return the knightly 
courtesy of his rival. 

So he called at Eileen’s house as soon as 
he thought she would be up. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?’’ she 
asked, noting his paleness. 

“T’ve got to have a talk with you,’’ he 
insisted. ‘Come with me for a ride.” 

“But my wedding dress. The seamstress 
is here and she has to finish some alter- 
ations which mother insisted upon at the 
last minute.” 

“Your wedding dress can wait,” he told 
her, and added to himself, “forever.” 

The seriousness of his manner silenced 
further argument. Eileen followed him 
docilely enough to his car. To do whatever 
she could for this boy-man to make up for 
thefact that shecould neverreturn his ador- 
ation in kind was to be her lifelong policy. 

She did not protest much even when he 
headed the violent nose of his roadster 
toward Black Hawk City, the nearest big 
town, and began to drive as if the Devil 
was after him. In spite of the fact that 
Gale had said he wanted to talk, he said | 
very little and in less time than the trip | 
had ever been made in before he drew up 
in front of an apartment building. 

“Wait here a minute for me,” he re- 
quested. He wanted to go ahead and make 
sure that it was all right. 
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Helen Armstrong opened the door for 
him. Gale scarcely recognized her at first. | 
She didn’t seem to be “the Armstrong | 
woman” as he recollected her at all. The. 
change was mostly in the eyes—they 
weren’t hard as he had remembered them | 
—but she was different in every way. She | 
was thin and trim; she looked capable and 
young—well, anyway, much younger. 


Her eyes, the new ones, questioned him. | 


He nodded imperceptibly. 
“T’d like to see Mr: MacLean.” 


Gn the new 
HOTEL STATLER 
at Buffalo 


WILDROOT 
*TAROLEUM 
is favorite 


barber-shop in the new Hotel 
Statler at Buffalo, says this: — 


“If I could dictate to our 
customers what shampoo 
they should have I would 
insist on their using Wild- 
root Taroleum, because it 
not only cleanses the scalp 
and hair but gives fresh life 
and vigor with its crude-oil 
base blended with pine-tar, 
And, as a matter of fact, 
most discriminating cus- 
tomers already insist upon 


Taroleum will delight you. It is 
luxurious, and yet it is econom- 
ical. A tablespoon is all that is 
required as a shampoo. And the 
large 6-0z. bottle costs only 50c 
Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILDROOT 
TAROLEUM 


The wonderfulnew | 
crude-oil hair-wash 
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“Do you think you had better?” 

She was trying to shield her man right 
up to the last minute. Gale knew without 
asking her that she had hoped he would 
ignore her letter and not come. It does 
take your breath away to find that the 
toboggan is really under way even if i 
did start it yourself. 

She announced him. “Mr. Welch to oat 
you, Mac.” 

MacLean looked up from his work—he 
was drafting something on a lap-board 
that was braced on the arms of his chair. 

“Why, hello, Gale! This is an unex- 
pected pleasure. Forgive me if I don’t get 
up. This board——” 

Gale knew it wasn’t beca: 
board that he didn’t rise. 
nothing left of the man but hi 
his smile. His heart had eaten 
rest of him. His hand was just 
the palm of his visitor. And y: 
was firm and sincere. The two 
other; they had broken throug 


SAY we BAYE R’ , when you buy- Gomusine arrive at mutual respect and rec: 


their kindred ideals. 
Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are iat ee ee ee 

not getting the genuine Bayer product proved safe standing by the door when she 

“Allrig: , Helen. be perfec:! 

i by millions and prescribed by physicians 23 years for If there’s anything you want t) « 
It was strange that, as in 


” should all unwittingly have sai 
‘- Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets behi 


closed behind her, she was nev: g 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. back, saw the look of pain and \ 


q : Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid Didn’t he know what she was fa: i 


—bravely 
LET COSMOPOLITAN HELP YOU TRAVEL. In planing a trip | Cale if che 


Gale wondered if she could 


to Europe, or California, or the Orient, or Florida,—you turn | ‘¢¢ to walk down the stairs. 
He gave her five minutes to get out of 
eagerly for advice to an experienced friend. Your favorite magazine the way, five minutes devoted to conver- 


is just such a friend. See Page 171. sation about unimportant trifles. Finally: 

“T’ve got something down in my car that I 
brought you. If it’s all right to leave you 
alone I’ll go down and bring it up.” 

MacLean pretended to be interested. 

“Certainly it’s all right. I’m perfectly 

well. Helen tries to make me think I’m 
not very strong but that’s just because she 
has the largest heart in all the world and 
no one to spend it on unless she keeps me 
in an infantile helpless condition.” 

Too bad that Helen could not hear his 
tribute to her. But maybe it would only 
have hurt. Who wants to be told that they 

His mi d is keen are kind when the thing they want to hear 
is “I adore you”? 


his CYeS alert : Gale went down. the stairs. Eileen was 


sitting just as he had left her, in the sun- 


He is always ready to tackle any job. light. He tried to photograph her on his 
He finishes it quickly, and without heart as he saw her then. He wanted to 
| complaint. He rates as a “‘go-getter” remember her always “‘sitting in the sun- 
because he keeps himself fit. He sees light.” 
| it that constipation never slows him 
; Are you as careful of your health e came up the stairs as he asked her to 
| as ashe? You will find that Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets are a matchless correc- sale closed it behind her himself—from 
wg tive. Made of pure vegetable ingre- the outside. He knew she would not need 
More than all else, well defined eyebrows and juxuriant lashes dients mixed with olive oil, you will anyone to guide her the rest of the way. 
and of your face, know them by their olive color. They Then he leaned against the wall and 


d unfailingly are a safe substitute for dangerous 
ean more brilliant. “MAY CELLINE calomel and form no harmful habit. 
Price 15 and 30 cents, at all druggists. 


buried his head on his arms. 
It wasn’t a boy’s heart that was breaking 
this time—it was a man’s. 


Dr. Edwards’ 


i pread or on the face Like sterling on silver is the name 
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My Escape From The Boers 


(Continued from page 34) 


persevered, and presently between two and 
three o’clock in the morning I perceived 
that they were not the fires of a Kaffir 
kraal. The angular silhouette of build- 
ings began to draw out against them, 
and soon I saw that I was approach- 
ing a group of houses around the 
mouth of a coal mine. The wheel which 
worked the winding gear was plainly 
visible, and I could see that the fires 
which had led me so far were from the 
furnaces of the engines. Hard by, sur- 
rounded by one or two slighter struc- 
tures, stood a small but substantial stone 
house two stories high. 

I halted in the wilderness to survey this 
scene and to revolve my action. It was 
still possible to turn back. But in that 
direction I saw nothing but the prospect 
of further futile wanderings terminated by 
hunger, fever, discovery or surrender. On 
the other hand, here in front was a chance. 
I had heard it said before I escaped that in 


.the mining district of Witbank and Mid- 


delburg there were a certain number of 
English residents who had been suffered to 
remain in the country in order to keep the 
mines working. Had I been led to one of 
these? 

I had my £75 in English notes in my 
pocket. If I revealed my identity, I 
tlought that I could give reasonable as- 
surance of a thousand. I might find some 
indifferent neutral-minded person who out 
of good nature or for a large sum of money 
would aid me in my bitter and desperate 
need. Certainly I would try to make what 
bargain I could now—now while I still had 
the strength to plead my cause and per- 
haps to extricate myself if the results were 
adverse. 

Still, the odds were heavy against 
me, and it was with faltering and reluc- 
tant steps’ that I walked out of the 
shimmering gloom of the veldt into the 
light of the furnace fires, advanced towards 
the silent house and struck with my fist 
upon the door. 

There was a pause. Then I knocked 
again. And almost immediately a light 
sprang up above and an upper window 
opened. 

“Wer ist da?” cried a man’s voice. 

I felt the shock of disappointment and 
consternation to my fingers. 

“I want help; I have had an accident,” 
I replied. 

Some muttering followed. Then I 
heard steps descending the stairs, the bolt 
of the door was drawn, the lock was turned. 
It was opened abruptly, and in the dark- 
ness of the passage a tall man hastily at- 
tired, with a pale face and dark mustache, 
stood before me. 

“What do you want?” he said, this time 
in English. 

I had now to think of something to say. 
I wanted above all to get into parley with 
this man, to get matters in such a state 
that instead of raising an alarm and sum- 
moning others he would discuss things 
quietly. 

“Lama burgher,” I began. “Thave had 
an accident. I was going to join my com- 
mand at Komati Poort. I have fallen off 
the train. We were skylarking. I have 
been unconscious for hours. I think 1 


have dislocated my shoulder.” 


It is astonishing how one thinks of these 
things. This story leaped out as if I had | 
learned it by heart. Yet I had not the 


slightest idea what I was going to say or! § 


what the next sentence would be. 

The stranger regarded me intently, and | 
after some hesitation said at length, “‘Well, | 
come in.” He retreated a little into the | 
darkness of the passage, threw open a door | 
on one side of it and pointed with his left | 
hand into a dark room. I walked past 
him and entered, wondering if it was to be | 
my prison. He followed, struck a light, | 
lighted a lamp and set it on the table at | 
the far side of which I stood. I was in a 
small room, evidently a dining room and | 
office in one. I noticed besides the large | 
table a roll desk, two or three chairs and 
one of those machines for making soda | 
water consisting of two glass globes set | 
one above the other and encased in “ood 
netting. On his end of the table my host 
had laid a revolver which he had hitherto | 
presumably been holding in his right hand. | 

“T think I’d like to know a little more | 
about this railway accident of yours,” he | 
said after a considera ble pause. 

“T think,” I replied, “I had better tell | 
you the truth.” 

“T think you had,” he said slowly. | 

So I took the plunge and threw all I had | 
upon the board. 

“T am Winston Churchill, war corre- 
spondent of the Londen Morning Post. I 
escaped last night from Pretoria. I am 
making my way to the frontier.” (Mak- 
ing my way!) “I have plenty of money. 
Will you help me?” 

There was another long pause. My) 
companion rose from the table slowly and 
locked the door. After this act, which 
struck me as unpromising and was cer- 
tainly ambiguous, he advanced upon me 
and suddenly held out his hand: 

“Thank Heaven you have come here! It 
is the only house for twenty miles where you 
would not have been handed over. But | 
we are all British here, and we will see you | 
through.” | 

It is easier to recall across the gulf of | 
years the spasm of relief which swept over | 
me than it is to describe it. A moment be- | 
fore 1 had thought myself trapped; and now | 
friends, food, resources, aid, were all at my 
disposal. I felt lite a drowning man 
pulted out of the water and informed he | 
has won the Derby! 

My host now introducea himself as Mr. | 
John Howard, manager of the Transvaal | 
Collieries. He had become a naturalized | 
burgher of the Transvaal some years be- | 
fore the war. But out of consideration for 
his British race and some inducements 
which he had offered to the local Field 
Cornet, he had not been called up to fight 
against the British. Instead, he had been 
allowed to remain with one or two others 
on the mine, keeping it pumped out and in 
good order until coal cutting could be re- 
sumed, He had with him at the mine | 
head, besides his secretary, who was Brit- | 
ish, the engine man from Lancashire and | 
two Scottish miners. All these four were 
British subjects and had been allowed to | 
remain only upon giving their parole to | 
observe strict neutrality. He himself as a 
burgher of the Transvaal Republic would | 
be guilty of treason in harboring me, and | 


the air with 
city’s dust by 
irritating the throat, causes 
them to develop. This is 
the beginning of most in- 
fections. 


Epidemics 
—safeguard the throat 


When epidemics are raging, or when 
colds and sore throats are going the 
rounds, do you take steps to protect 
yourself against infection? 

At these times your bodily resist- 
ances, which ordinarily protect you 
against disease, are likely to break 
down. They should then have help 
to enable them to throw off the mil- 
lions of germs that you draw into your 
mouth and throat with every breath 
you take. 


The soft, warm membranes of the 
throat form an ideal culture-bed for 
germs. Formamint tablets kill germs 
right here—at the port of entry. When 
dissolved slowly in the mouth they liber- 
ate a powerful yet harmless germicide, 
which, combining with the mouth 
fluids, penetrates to every fold and 
crevice in which germs can lodge and 
destroys them at the start. 

Unlike any other form of throat 
prophylaxis, Formamint protects you 
at the very moment when infection is 
most likely to occur. Whenever your 
bodily resistances are low, in crowds, 
or when you must come into close con- 
tact with people with colds or sore 
throats—you can carry Formamint 
with you. You will enjoy its refreshing 
taste. Get a bottle today. All drug- 
gists have it. 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


To avoid infec- 
tion, when tired 
or run down or 
when the throat 
is raw, dissolve a Formamint tablet in 
the mouth every ome or two hours. 


On receipt of four cents for postage, 
we will send you a pocket-case contain- 
ing five Formamint Tablets. Address 
Bauer Chemical Co., Depst.C-3, 113 
West 18th St., New York City. 
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Free Trial Bottle 


Read Special Offer 


Gray Hair— 
Stop It! 


--Here is the way 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer isn’t a new experimental 
preparation, for I invented it many 
years ago to restore my Own prema- 
turely gray hair. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water, which re- 
stores the perfect original color to 
graying, bleached or discolored hair; 
perfect results assured. No interfer- 
ence with shampooing, nothing to 
wash or rub off, but soft, clean, fluffy, 
natural hair which renews your youth. 

Now I have discovered a new method of 
application which hastens results and im- 
proves the Leng of the hair. Fully ex- 
plained in: free trial outfit, containing 
trial bottle a restorer with full directions 
for making test on single lock. Mail cou- 
pon for absolutely free bottle and let me 
prove how easily, quickly and surely your 
gray hair can be restored. 

In the coupon be sure to state the color 
of your hair carefully. Enclose lock of your 
hair if possible. 


Sarg, oldmany 


Hair Color Restorer 


——Please print your name and address——_ | 


Mary T. Goldman, 202-A, Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color l 


of my hair: black....... dark brown....... medium | 
brown..... auburn (dark red)..... light brown..... 
light auburn (light red).......... 


Five new booklets for the Motor- 
ist’s Pocket Library, advice on the 
purchase of a new car; resale value 
of your old car—all sorts of help for 
the automobile owner on page 123. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


spots—A 
IX fact, the entire body, or 
any part, can be reduced 
without dieting by dissolving 
the fat through perspiration 
produced by wearing my 
garments. 
Ankiets, reducing 
aod shaping ne 
Send ankle 


j Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Dr. JEANNE C.WALTER 
Famous Medicated Reducing 
RUBBER GARMENTS 
389 Fifth Ave., New York City 


liable to be shot if caught at the time or 
found out later on. 

“Never mind,” he said, “we wil] fix it 
up somehow.” And added: “The Field 
Cornet was round here this afternoon ask- 
ing about you. They have got the hue 
and cry out all along the line and all over 
the district.” 

I said that I did not wish to compromise 
him. Let him give me food, a pistol, a 
guide and if possible a pony, and I would 
make my own way to the sea marching by 
night across country far away from the 
railway line or any habitation. 

He would not hear of it. He would fix 
up something. But he enjoined the ut- 
most caution. Spies were everywhere. He 
had two Dutch servant-maids actually 
sleeping in the house. There were many 
Kaffirs employed about the mine premises 
and on the pumping machinery of the mine. 
Surveying these dangers he became very 
thoughtful. 

Then: “But you are famishing.”’ 

I did not contradict him. In a moment 
he had bustled off into the kitchen, telling 
me meanwhile to help myself from a whisky 
bottle and the soda water machine which 
I have already mentioned. He returned 
after an interval with the best part of a 
cold leg of mutton and various other de- 
lectable commodities, and leaving me to do 
full justice to these quitted the room and 
let himself out of the house by a back door. 

Nearly an hour passed before Mr. 
Howard returned. “It is all right,” he 
said. “I have seen the men and they are 
all for it. We must put you down the pit 
tonight, and there you will have to stay till 
we can see how to get you out of the 
country. One difficulty,” he said, “will be 
the skoff [food]. The Dutch girl sees every 
mouthful I eat. The cook will want to 
know what has happened to her leg of 
mutton. I shall have to think it all out 
during the night. You must get down the 
pit at once. We'll make you comfortable 
enough.” 

Accordingly just as the dawn was break- 
ing I followed my host across a little yard 


1| into the enclosure in which stood the wind- 


ing wheel of the mine. Here a stout man, 
introduced as Mr. Dewsnap of Oldham, 
locked my hand in a grip of crushing vigor. 

“They'll all vote for you next time,” he 
whispered. (I had contested Oldham un- 
successfully in June of that year.) 

A door was opened, and I entered the 
cage. Down we shot into the bowels of 
theearth. At the bottom of the mine were 
the two Scottish miners with lanterns and 
a big bundle which afterwards proved to 
be a mattress and blankets: We walked 
for some time through the pitchy labyrinth 
with frequent turns, twists and alterations 
of level, and finally stopped in a sort of 
chamber where the air was cool and fresh. 
Here my guide set down his bundle, and 
Mr. Howard handed me a couple of can- 
dles, a bottle of whisky and a box of cigars. 

“There’s no difficulty about these,” he 
said. “I keep them under lock and key. 
Now we must plan how to feed you to- 
morrow. 

“Don’t you move from here whatever 
happens,” was the parting injunction. 


“There will be Kaffirs about the mine after 
daylight, but we shall be on the lookout 
that none of them wanders this way. None 
of them has seen anything so far.” 

My four friends trooped off with their 
lanterns, and I was left alone. 


Viewed 
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from the velvety darkness of the pit, life 
seemed bathed in ‘rosy light. After the 
perplexity and even despair through which 
I had passed I counted upon freedom ag 
certain. Instead of a humiliating recap- 
ture and long months of monotonous im- 
prisonment, probably in the common jail, 
I saw myself once more rejoining the a 
with a real exploit to my credit and in that 
full enjoyment of freedom and keen pur- 
suit of adventure dear to the heart of 
youth. In this comfortable mood and 
speeded by intense fatigue I soon slept the 
sleep of the just—and of the triumphant. 


I don’t know how many hours I slept, 
but the following afternoon must have 
been far advanced when I found myself 
thoroughly awake. I put out my hand for 
the candle but could feel it nowhere. | 
did not know what pitfalls these mining 
galleries might contain, so I thought it bet- 
ter to lie quiet on my mattress and await 
developments. Several hours passed be- 
fore the faint gleam of a lantern showed 
that someone was coming. It proved to 
be Mr. Howard himself, armed with a 
chicken and other good things. 
brought several books. He asked me why 
I had not lighted my candle. I said I 
could not find it. 

“Didn’t you put it under the mattress?” 
he asked. 

“No. ” 

“Then the rats must have got it.’ 

He told me there were swarms i rats in 
the mine, that some years ago they had 
introduced a particular kind of white rat 
which was an excellent scavenger, and that 
these had multiplied and thrived exceed- 
ingly. He told me he had been to the 
house of an English doctor twenty miles 
away to get the chicken. He was worried 
at the attitude of the two Dutch servants, 
who were very inquisitive about the depre- 
dations upon the leg of mutton for which I 
had been responsible. He said that in- 
quiries were being made for me all over 
the district by the Boers, and that the 
Pretoria government was making a tre- 
mendous fuss about my escape. The fact 
that there were a number of English re- 
maining in the Middelburg mining region 
indicated it as a likely place for me to 
have turned to, and all persons of English 
origin were more or less suspect. 

I again expressed my willingness to go on 
alone with a Kaffir guide and a pony, but 
this he utterly refused to entertain. It 
would take a lot of planning, he said, to get 
me out of the country, and I might have 
to stay in the mine for quite a long time. 

“Here,” he said, “you are absolutely 
safe. Mac’’—by whom he meant one of 
the Scottish miners— “knows all the dis- 
used workings and places that no one else 
would dream of. There is one place here 
where the water actually touches the roof 
for a foot or two. If they searched the 
mine, Mac would dive under that with you 
into the workings cut off beyond the water. 
No one would ever think of looking there. 
We have frightened the Kaffirs with tales 
of ghosts, and anyhow we are watching 
their movements continually.” 

He stayed with me while I dined and 
then departed, leaving me among other 
things half a dozen candles which, duly 
warned, I tucked under my pillow and 
mattress. 

I slept again for a long time, and woke 
suddenly with a feeling of movement about 
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me. Something seemed to be pulling at 
my pillow. I put out my hand quickly. 
There was a perfect scurry. The rats were 
at the candles. I rescued the candles in 
time and lighted one. Luckily for me I 
have no horror of rats as such, and being 
reassured by their evident timidity I was 
not particularly uneasy. All the same the 
three days I passed in the mine were not 
among the most pleasant which my 
memory reillumines. ‘The patter of little 
feet and a perceptible sense of stir and 
scurry was continuous. Once I was waked 
up from a doze by one actually galloping 
across me. On the candle being lighted 
these beings became invisible. 

The next day—if you can call it day— 
arrived in due course. ‘This was the 
fourteenth of December and the third day 
since I had escaped from the States Model 
Schools. It was relieved by a visit from 
the two Scottish miners, with whom I had 
along confabulation. I then learned to my 
surprise that the mine was only about 
200 feet deep. There were parts of it, said 
Mac, where one could see the daylight up 
a disused shaft. Would I like to take a 
turn around the old workings and have a 
glimmer? 

We passed an hour or two wandering 
round and up and down these subter- 
ranean galleries, and spent a quarter of an 
hour near the bottom of the shaft where 
gray and faint the light of the sun and of 
the upper world was discerned. On this 
promenade I saw numbers of rats. They 
seemed rather nice little beasts, quite 
white, with dark eyes which I was assured 
in the daylight were a bright pink. 

On the fifteenth Mr. Howard announced 
that the hue and cry seemed to be dying 
away. No trace of the fugitive had been 
discovered throughout.the mining district. 
The talk among the Boer officials was now 
that I must be hiding at the house of some 
British sympathizer in Pretoria. They did 
not believe that it was possible I could 
have got out of the town. In these cir- 
cumstances he thought that I might come 
up and have a walk on the veldt that 
night, and that if all was quiet the next 
morning I might shift my quarters to the 
back room of the office. Accordingly I had 
a fine stroll in the glorious fresh air and 
moonlight, and thereafter, anticipating 
slightly our program, I took up my quar- 
ters behind packing cases in the inner 
room of the office. Here I remained for 
three more days, walking each night on the 
endless plain with Mr. Howard or his 
assistant. 

On the sixteenth, the fourth day of 
freedom, Mr. Howard informed me he had 
made a plan to get me out of the country. 
The mine was connected with the railway 
by a branch line. In the neighborhood of 
the mine there lived a Dutchman, Burgener 
by name, who was sending a consignment 
of wool to Delagoa Bay on the nineteenth. 
This gentleman was well disposed to the 
British. He had been approached by Mr. 
Howard, had been made a party to our 
secret, and was willing to assist. Mr. 
Burgener’s wool was packed in great bales 
and would fill two or three large trucks. 
These trucks were to be loaded at the 
mine’s siding. The bales could be so 
packed as to leave a small place in the 
center of the truck in which I could be con- 
cealed. A tarpaulin would be fastened 
over each truck after it had been loaded, 
and it was very unlikely indeed that if the 
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' fastenings were found intact, it would be 
‘ removed at the frontier. Did I agree to 
| take this chance? 
I was m e worried about this than 
| almost anything that had happened to me 
/so far in my adventure. I had really 
| come to count upon freedom as a certainty, 
| and the idea of having to put myself in a 
position in which I should be perfectly 
| helpless, without a move of any kind, abso- 
lutely at the caprice of a searching party 
| at the frontier, was profoundly harassing. 
However, in the end I accepted the pro- 
posal of my generous rescuer, and arrange- 
ments were made accordingly. 

The afternoon of the eighteenth 
dragged slowly away. I remember that I 
spent the greater part of it reading 
Stevenson’s “Kidnaped.” Those thrilling 
pages which described the escape of David 
Balfour and Alan Breck in the glens 
awakened sensations with which I was 
only too familiar. To be a fugitive, to be a 
hunted man, to be “wanted,” is a mental 
experience by itself. Feeling that at any 
moment the officers of the law may pre- 
sent themselves, or any stranger may ask 
the questions, “Who are you? Where 
|do you come from? Where are you 
| going?’’—to which questions no satisfac- 

tory answer can be given—gnaws the 
structure of self-confidence. I dreaded in 
every fiber the ordeal which awaited me 
at Komati Poort, and which I must im- 
patiently and passively endure if I were 
, to make good my escape from the enemy. 
| _In this mood I was startled by the sound 
| of rifle shots close at hand, one after an- 
|other at irregular intervals. A dozen 
sinister hypotheses flashed through my 
mind. The Boers had come! Howard and 
his handful of Englishmen were in open re- 
bellion in the heart of the enemy’s country! 
I had been strictly enjoined upon no 
account to leave my hiding-place behind 
the packing cases in any circumstances 
whatever, and I accordingly remained 
there in great anxiety. Presently it be- 
came clear that the worst had not hap- 
pened. The sounds of voices and pres- 
ently of laughter came from the office. 
_ Evidently aconversation,amicable, sociable 
in its character, was in progress. I re- 
/sumed my companionship with Alan 
| Breck. At last the voices died away, and 
| then after an interval my door was opened 
Mr.- Howard’s pale, somber face ap- 
| peared suffused by a broad grin. 
| “The Field Cornet has been here,” he 
| said. “‘ No, he was not looking for you. He 


}| says they caught you at Waterval Boven 


| yesterday. But I didn’t want him messing 
| about so I challenged him to a rifle match 
| at bottles. He won two pounds off me and 
| has gone away delighted. It is all fixed up 
| for tonight,” he added. 
“What do I do?” I asked. 
“Nothing. You simply follow me when 
I come for you.” 
At two o’clock on the morning of the 
nineteenth I awaited, fully dressed, the 
| signal. ‘The door opened. My host ap- 
peared. He beckoned. Not a word was 
spoken on either side. He led the way 
through the front office to the siding 
where three large bogie-trucks stood. 
Three figures, evidently Dewsnap and the 
miners, were strolling about in different 
directions in the moonlight. A gang of 


Kaffirs were busy lifting an enormous bale 


into the rearmost truck. Howard strolled 
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along to the first truck and walked across 
the line past the end of it. 
pointed with his right hand. I nipped on 
to the buffers and saw before me a hole be- 
tween the wool bales and the end of the 
truck just wide enough to squeeze into. 
From this there led a narrow tunnel 


formed of wool bales into the center ofthe: 
truck. Here was a space wide enough to®* 
lie in, high enough to sit up in. In this I. 


took up my abode. 

Three or four hours later, when gleams 
of daylight had reached me through the in- 
terstices of my shelter and through chinks 
in the boards of the flooring of the truck, 
the noise of an approaching engine was 
heard. Then came the bumping and 
banging of coupling up. And again, after a 
further pause, we started rumbling off on 
our journey into the unknown. 


I now took stock of my new abode and 
of the resources in munitions and supplies 
with which it was furnished. First there 
was a revolver. This was a moral support, 
though it was not easy to see in what way 
it could helpfully be applied to any problem 
I was likely to have to solve. Secondly, 
there were two roast chickens, some slices 
of meat, a loaf of bread, a melon and three 
bottles of cold tea. The journey to the sea 
was not expected to take more than six- 
teen hours, but no one could tell what de- 
lay might occur to ordinary commercial 
traffic in time of war. 

. There was plenty of light now in the re- 
cess in which I was confined. There were 
many crevices in the boards composing the 
sides and floor of the truck, and through 
these the light found its way between the 
wool bales. Working along the tunnel to 
the end of the truck I found a chink which 
must have been nearly an eighth of an inch 
in width, and through which it was possible 
to gain a partial view of the outer world. 
To check the progress of the journey 
I had learned by heart beforehand the 
names of all the stations on the route. 
I can remember many of them today: 
Witbank, Middelburg, Bergendal, Belfast, 
Dalmanutha, Machado Dorp, Waterval 
Boven, Waterval Onder, Elandshoek, 
Nooitgedacht and so on to Komati Poort. 

We had by now reached the first of 
these. At this point the branch line from 
the mine joined the railway. Here after 
two or three hours’ delay and shunting we 
were evidently coupled up to a regular 
train and soon started off at a superior and 
very satisfactory pace. All day long we 
traveled eastward through the Transvaal, 
and when darkness fell we were laid up for 
the night at a station which according to 
my reckoning was Waterval Boven. We 
had accomplished nearly half of our 
journey. But how long should we wait on 
this siding? It might be for days; it would 
certainly be until the next morning. 

I wanted to go to sleep. Indeed, I did not 
think I could possibly keep awake. But if 
I slept I might snore! And if I snored 
while the train was at rest in the silent 
siding, I might be heard. And if I were 
heard! I decided in principle that it was 
only prudent to abstain from sleep, and 
shortly afterwards fell into a_ blissful 
slumber from which I was awakened the 
next morning by the banging and jerking of 
the train as the engine was again coupled 
to it. 

Between Waterval Boven and Waterval 
Onder there is a very steep descent which 
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the locomotive accomplishes by means of a 
rack and pinion. We ground our way down 
this at three or four miles an hour, and this 
feature made my reasoning certain that the 
next station was in fact Waterval Onder. 
All this day, too, we rattled through the 


_ enemy’s country, and late in the afternoon 


we reached the dreaded Komati Poort. 
Peeping through my chink I could see this 
was a considerable place with numerous 
tracks of rails and several trains standing 
onthem. Numbers of people were moving 
about. There were many voices and much 
shouting and whistling. After a pre- 
liminary inspection of the scene I retreated 
into the very center of my fastness as the 
train pulled up, and covering myself up 
with a piece of sacking lay flat on the floor 
of the truck and awaited developments 
with a beating heart. 

Three or four hours passed, and I did not 
know whether we had been searched or not. 
Several times people had passed up and 
down the train talking in Dutch. But the 
tarpaulins had not been removed, and na 
special examination seemed to have been 
made of the truck. Meanwhile darkness 
had come on, and I had to resign myself to 
an indefinite continuance of my uncer- 
tainties. It was tantalizing being held so 
long in jeopardy after all these hundreds of 
miles had been accomplished and I was now 
within a few hundred yards of the frontier. 
Again I wondered about the dangers of 
snoring. But in the end I slept without 
mishap. 

We were still stationary when I awoke. 
Perhaps they were searching the train so 
thoroughly that there was consequently a 
great delay! Alternatively, perhaps we 
were forgotten on the siding and would be 
left there for days or weeks! I was greatly 
tempted to peer out, but I resisted. At 
last at eleven o’clock we were coupled up, 
and almost immediately started. If I had 
been right in thinking that the station in 
which we had passed the night was Komati 
Poort, I was already in Portuguese terri- 
tory. But perhaps I had made a mistake. 
Perhaps the search still impended. But all 
these doubts were dispelled when the train 
arrived at the next station. I peered 
through my chink and saw the uniform 
caps of the Portuguese officials on the plat- 
form and the name Ressano Garcia 
painted on a board. 

I restrained all expression of my joy 
until we moved on again. Then as we 
rumbled and banged along I pushed my 
head out of the tarpaulin and sang and 
shouted and crowed at the top of my voice. 
Indeed, I was so carried away by thank- 
fulness and delight that I fired my revolver 
two or three times in the air as a feu de joie. 
None of these follies led to any evil results. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached Lourenco Marques. My train ran 
into a goods yard, and a crowd of Kaffirs 
advanced to unload it. I thought the 
moment had now come for me to quit my 
hiding-place in which I had passed nearly 
three anxious and uncomfortable days. 
I had already thrown out every vestige of 
food and had removed all traces of my 
occupation. I now slipped out at the end 
of the truck between the couplings, and 
mingling unnoticed with the Kaflirs and 
loafers in the yard—which my slovenly 
and unkempt appearance well fitted me to 
do—lI strolled my way towards the gates 
and found myself in the streets of 


Lourengo Marques. 


Burgener was waiting outside the gates. 
We exchanged glances. He turned and 
walked off into the town, and I followed 
twenty yards behind. We walked through 
several streets and turned a number of 
corners. Presently he stopped and stood 
for a moment gazing up at the roof of the 
opposite house. I looked in the same 
direction and there—blessed vision !—I saw 
floating the gleaming colors of the Union 
Jack. It was the British Consulate. 

The Secretary of the British Consul 
evidently did not expect my arrival. 

“Be off,” he said. “The Consul cannot 
see you today. Come to his office at nine 
tomorrow if you want anything.” 

At this I became so angry and repeated 
so loudly that I insisted on seeing the 
Consul personally at once, that that gentle- 
man himself looked out of the window and 
finally came down to the door and asked me 
my name. From that moment every re- 
source of hospitality and welcome was at 
my disposal. A hot bath, clean clothing, 
an excellent dinner, telegraphic facilities— 
all, in fact, that one could need was 
accorded me. 

I devoured the file of newspapers which 
were placed before me. Great events had 
taken place since I had climbed the wall of 
the States Model Schools. The Black 
Week of the Boer War had descended on 
the British Army. General Gatacre at 
Stormberg, Lord Methuen at Magers- 
fontein and Sir Redvers Buller at Colenso 
had all suffered staggering defeats and 
casualties on a scale unknown to England 
since the Crimean War. All this made me 
eager to rejoin the army, and the Consul 
himself was no less anxious to get me out 
of Lourengo Marques, which was full of 
Boers and Boer sympathizers. Happily 
the weekly steamer was leaving for Durban 
that very evening. I decided to embark. 

The news of my arrival had spread like 
wildfire through the town, and while we 
were at dinner the Consul was at first dis- 
turbed to see a group of strange figures in 
the garden. TNese, however, turned out to 
be Englishmen fully armed who had hur- 
ried up to the Consulate determined to re- 
sist any attempt at my recapture. Under 
the escort of these patriotic gentlemen I 
marched safely through the streets to the 
quay, and at about ten o’clock was on blue 
water in the steamship Induna. 

Such is my tale. Youth seeks adventure. 
Journalism requires advertisement. Cer- 
tainly I had found both. At one bound I 
became for the time quite famous. While 


the British nation was smarting under a 
series of military defeats such as are so 
often necessary to evoke the exercise of its 
strength, the news of my escape from the 
Boers was received with enormous and no | 
doubt disproportionate satisfaction. My | | 
messages calling for a quarter of a million | 
men instead of the fifty thousand who had | 
hitherto been sent, my audacious question: 
“What are the gentlemen of England do- 
ing? Are they all fox-hunting?” were the | 
subject of leading articles in every paper. 
Columns of undeserved eulogy extolled my 
enterprise, daring and resource. 

I reached Durban to find myself a pop- 
ular hero. I was received as if I had won | 
a great victory. The harbor was decorated | 
with flags. Bands and crowds thronged the | 
quays. The Admiral, the General, the 
Mayor pressed on board to grasp my hand. 

I was nearly torn to pieces by enthusiastic 
kindness. 


Whirled along on the shoulders | 
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Careful, conscientious training by members 
of our faculty made this possible. Today, 


trained illustrators who draw pictures for 
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Earn $200 to $500 a month and more 


The present splendid opportunities in this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations every year. [Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 
your talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
It takes practice, but so does anything worth 
while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
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THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 
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Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs and over fifty 
others. Exclusive, original lessons especially 
prepared by these famous artists are included 
in the Federal Home Study Course. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
“A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a lik- 
ing for drawing should read this free book 
before deciding on their life’e work. It is 
illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course. 
It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name, age 
and address on the margin, mail it to 
us and we will send you a copy of the 
book free. Do it right now while your 
thinking about it. 


178 Federal School Bldg. 
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GRAY 
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Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair to 


its original dark color 


coon 


is not a dye but a beneficial prep- SP 


aration used by men and women 3 


for over 30 years. Never fails. or pes 


Guaranteed. Used in privacy 
your home; change is gradual 
and natural, Your friends need 


not know. 
Miniature bottles of Q-Ban Tonic and Liquid Shampoo 
mailed free. Chemists, Memphis, Tena. 
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the Great Conditioner 


F YOU will only let Her do so, Mother Nature will 
correct bodily ills. An invisible power for health, she 
is ever at your side, wise beyond all discoveries of 

Science. And Her methods are simple, harmless—SURE. 


Mother Nature is embodied in N Tablets, so appropriately 
named “‘Nature’s Remedy.” NR Tablets are all-vegetable. 
They constitute Nature’s own method of correction. 


Physicians agree that human beings would not fall heir 

to indigestion, constipation, sour stomach, biliousness, 

headaches, and the attendant ills, if they could only 
assimilate the natural correctives in food. Nature’s 

Remedy does just this. It puts a sparkle in the eye, 
creates a genuine zest for the job. 


NM JUNIORS — Little Ms 


of regular dose. Made ot 
same ingredients, then 
candy coated. For chil 
dren and adults. Have 
you tried them? Send 
us a 2-cent stamp for 
postage on libétal sam- 
ple in the attractive 
blue and yellow box. 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 


Easy to Darken 
Your Gray Hair 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advantages 
of a youthful appearance. Your hair is your 
charm. It makes or mars the face. When it 
fades, turns gray and looks streaked, just 
a few applications of Sage Tea and Sulphur 
enhances its appearance a hundred-fold. 


Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of ““Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition of 
other ingredients. Thousands of folks re- 
commend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully, 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it dark- 
ens so naturally and evenly. You moisten 
a sponge or soft brush with it, drawing 
this through the hair, taking one small 
strand at a time. By morning the gray 


: hair disappears; after another application 
or two, its natural color is restored and 


other 4 charger is just as good. it becomes thick, glossy and lustrous, and 

you appear years younger. 
Automatic Electrical DevicesCo- 1 53 West Third St..Cincinnati.O. 
«= Largest Manufacturers of Vibrating Rectifiers in the World 


Charges Radio and Auto Batteries 
at Home Over Night for a Nickel 


FREE Ask aa dealer or send direct for 
free HOMCHARGER list of broad- 
casting stations and GOLD SEAL bulletin. 


Insist on the GOLD SEAL 


Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


Yours is a “Pineapple House”—open always, but particularly at meal times, and it tires you 
See page 134. 


out, yet you wouldn’t have it otherwise because you love your home and family. 


septic and healing. For over 30 years 
Kondon’s has been helping millions of people for all 
kinds of Colds and Catarrhal affections. 


FOR HEAD, NOSE, THROAT TROUBLES 


Kondon’s makes life worth living. Write for 20-treatment tin. It’s 
free. Or get a 30c tube from your druggist. Guaranteed to please or 
money back. 


KONDON’S CATARRHAL JELLY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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of the crowd, I was carried to the steps of 
the town hall, where nothing would con- 
tent them but a speech, which after a be- 
coming reluctance I was induced to deliver. 
Sheaves of telegrams from all parts of the 
world poured in upon me, and I started that 
night for the army in a blaze of triumph. 

Here, too, I was received with the great- 
est good-will. I took up my quarters in the 
very plate-layer’s hut within one hundred 
yards of which I had a little more than a 
month before been taken prisoner, and 
there with the rude plenty of the Natal 
campaign celebrated by a dinner to many 
friends my good fortune and Christmas 
Eve. 

After Sir Redvers Buller, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had examined me at 
length upon the conditions prevailing in 
the Transvaal, and after I had given him 
whatever information I had been able to 
collect from the somewhat scanty view- 
point of my chink between the boards of 
the railway truck, he said to me: 

“You have done very well. 
anything we can do for you?” 

I replied at once that I should like a 
commission in one of the irregular corps 
which were being improvised on all sides. 
The General, whom of course I had known 
off and on during the four years I had 
served in the army, appeared somewhat 
disconcerted at this and after a consider- 
able pause inquired: 

“What about poor old Borthwick?”’ 
meaning thereby Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
afterwards Lord Glenesk, proprietor of the 
London Morning Post newspaper. I re- 
plied that I was under a definite contract 
with him as war correspondent and could 
not possibly relinquish this engagement. 
The situation therefore raised considerable 
issues. In the various little wars of the 
previous few years it had been customary 
for military officers on leave to act as 
war correspondents, and even for officers 
actually serving to undertake this double 
duty. This had been considered to be a 
great abuse, and no doubt it was open to 
many objections. 

No one had been more criticized in this 
connection than myself. I had served both 
on the Indian frontier and up the Nile as a 
soldier and had also contributed openly and 
continually to the newspapers. After the 
Nile Expedition the War Office had defi- 
nitely and finally decided that no soldier 
could be a correspondent and no corre- 
spondent could be a solder. Here then 
was the new rule in all its inviolate sanctity, 
and to make an exception to it on my 
account above all others was a very hard 
proposition. Sir Redvers Buller, long 
Adjutant-General at the War Office, a 
man of the world, a man of affairs, a 
representative of the strictest military 
school, found it very awkward. He took 
two or three turns round the room, eying 
me inadroll manner. Then at last he said: 

“All right. You can have a commission 
in Bungo’s [Colonel Byng, afterwards Lord 
Byng of Fourth Army fame] regiment. You 
will have to do as much as you can for both 
jobs. But,” he added, “you will get no 
pay for ours.” 

To this irregular arrangement I made 
haste to agree. 


Next month Mr. Churchill re. 
lates some absorbing “behind the 
scenes” reminiscences of his youth 


Is there 


and great men he has known 
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Healthy, Wealthy and Wise 


(Continued from page 48) 


telling me, Carrie, how in the name of all 
that’s holy you shook Victoria and Louisa?” 

Carrie returned her grin. 

“Well, I hope you can shake this gang 
more politely,” he returned quietly. 

Five young men looked with hostility at 
Carrie as they greeted him. 

Georgianna giggled again. 

“And he’s only twenty-one!”’ she cooed. 
“Twenty-one today!’ She was on her feet 
now, a diminutive figure in a scarlet skirt 
and white silk sweater. She inserted one 
finger into her mouth, rocked back and 
forth in mock shyness. ‘Oh, gosh! Do 
I have to kiss you twenty-one times?” 
She approached him with an air of patient 
determination; then her expression bright- 
ened. “How ’bout one to grow on, old 
boy? Right on the brain, too. Lean over, 
sweetness.” 

Carrie leaned, wondering what she’d do 
if he didn’t lean so far as she had designated 
and then not daring to try and find out, 
and Georgianna bestowed a polite and 
fragrant kiss on the top of his fair hair. 

“Well, what’s up?” 

Carrie’s face fell again. 
Georgianna, I’ve got to talk to you 

“Well?” A small brown hand cupped 
her ear. “All set?” 

“No. Alone.” 

“A-lone!”’ repeated Georgianna. ‘“‘Lad- 
dies, do you think it’s proper? Remember 
he’s twenty-one today!’ She smiled at 
her guests and linked her arm through 
Carrie’s. ‘See you all later.” 

A rumble of disapproval followed them 
as they descended the steps and climbed 
into Carrie’s car. Georgianna was silent, 
and Carrie, overwhelmed by her nearness 
and the unexpected promptness with which 
she had granted him his wish, was unable 
to speak. 

“Well, shoot!’ ordered Georgianna as he 
drew up the car in one of the many lanes 
which make Darnton the popular summer 
resort it is. ‘‘Victoria got you engaged to 
the fair Louisa or somethin’?” 

“Of course not. Gosh, Georgianna, do 
you think she’s going to do that?” 

Georgianna chuckled and held out her 
hands in a gesture purely Hebraic. “If 
she wants to, I’ll bet on her.” 

“Gosh—no! Listen, Georgianna . 
A flush mounted steadily as he recounted 
the episode of the sweater. 

Georgianna’s laughter was usually con- 
tagious, but the pain merely deepened on 
Carrie’s face as she rocked with amuse- 
ment. ‘Oh, Carrie?” She wiped her 
violet eyes. “Oh, Vic’s a whiz, isn’t she? 
And my word, won’t the gang give you 
the lovely juicy raspberry when you ap- 
pear in the sweater?” 

Carrie stiffened. ‘But naturally I have 
no intention of wearing it, Georgianna.” 

She chuckled again; then sobered, and 
gave an unconvinced grunt. “You'll wear 
it if Victoria wants you to, all right.” 

“T will not!” 

“Oh, won’t you, though?” She was 
silent, and Carrie, at her side, trembled 
with indignation. “Only thing I see is for 
you to pop into training and win the old 
thing—but . . .” She paused and her 
eyes traveled accusingly over his undis- 
ciplined bulk. 

“T never thought of that,” mumbled 


“Listen, 


p? 


” 


Carrie, scarlet-faced at her scrutiny. 

“Well, I shouldn’t let it trouble me if I 
were you,” said Georgianna dryly. 

Carrie lighted a cigarette with fingers 
that trembled with anger. What a birth- 
day for a young man just coming into his 
inheritance! That idiot of a Louisa 
Bradley for luncheon; then Grandmother 
—and now Georgianna had to treat him 
like this! 

“So you think I couldn’t do something if 
I wanted to!” Carrie said. “Football or 
tr-rack . . .” He faltered beneath the 
girl’s gaze, amused by the picture that the 
word “track” had called forth. — 

“Gee, I wish we had Victoria in our 
set!’ said Georgianna. “You know, Carrie, 
the girl’s good. The Carrington Farraday 
Stadium—wow!”’ 

She felt his angry gaze and turned her 
eyes squarely, insultingly, upon him. 

All his twenty-one years Carrington 
Farraday had been exclusively surrounded 
by members of the gentler sex. Perhaps 
that was why he knew nothing about them. 
He hadn’t known that the fact that Grand- 
mother answered the telephone call and 
broke the deadlock in which they had been 
placed had been a signal of defeat; he still 
fondly believed that his brutal behavior 
towards Louisa would make her hate him 
for life. And now, after Georgianna had 
broken away from her guests to drive out 
with him and hear his tale of woe, now 
when she sat looking at him with such cool 
insolence in her soft violet eyes, he thought 
it was because she loathed him completely. 

But it was his twenty-first birthday, and 
he had become automatically one of the 
richest young men in the state of New 
York. People should be decent to a fellow 
on his birthday. Everything needn’t go 
wrong. And since Georgianna had so 
clearly shown her contempt for him, he’d 
just put ler out of his life completely. Yet 
before he banished her from memory . . . 
since it was his birthday . . . 

“T didn’t think so much of that kiss you 
gave me,” he said, with his first real cool- 
ness, born of his first real wrath. “I should 
think a nice little girl like you could do 
better than that!” 

And before the surprised Georgianna 
knew what was happening, Carrie’s arms, 
not quite so devoid of muscle as she had 
supposed, had pinioned her own arms close 
to her sides, and Carrie’s mouth was press- 
ing firmly upon her own cool lips. 


d 

Many a first impression has been ruined 
by some seemingly little thing. 

FS so easy to get off on the wrong foot with 

pecple—whether it be in.an important busi- 

ness contact or simply ina casual social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make people like 
yom: And so often it is some seemingly very 

ittle thing that may hold you back. , 

For example, quite uneonsciously you watch 
a person’s teeth when‘he or shé is in conversa- 
tion with you. If they are unclean, improp- 
erly kept, and if you are a fastidious person, 
you will automatically hold this against them. 
And all the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently used 
—will protect you against such criticism. Lis- 
terine Tooth Pastecleanstecth anew way. The 
first tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And, moreover, just as Lis- 
terine is the safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it 
cannot injure the enamel. 


What are your teeth saying about you to- 


day?—LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint 
Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


TOOTH PASTE 


Hotels Need Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for high-salaried 
VY, _ executives; past experience unneces- 
Sary; we train you by mail and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment;, permanent. Write for F, Book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 214 Washington, D. C 


But it was just as he had known it | 


would be. The instant he released her, her | 


right hand shot out and delivered a sting- 
ing slap to his unprotected cheek. 

“You pig!” she said, lovely in her 
anger. ‘Carrington Farraday, you're 
about the worst apology for a man I ever 
saw in my life! You can take me home. 
I never want to see you again!” 

And Carrington, opening the car door 
for her in a crestfallen manner when they 
reached her house, had not sense enough 
to attach any significance to the fact that 
Georgianna did not join the others on the 
piazza, but flashed through the side door, 
unseen, and up the stairs to her bedroom, 
where she sat in silent wonder by the win- 
dow for nearly half an hour, two of her 
slim fingers across her soft lips, her violet 
eyes clouded with dreams. 
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Walter Nelson was brought 2500 
miles to have his feet straightened. 
Edgar Franco was brought from 
Quito, South America, 3000 miles; 
Dennis Burrowes was brought from 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, 2000 miles, to have their feet 
straightened. Harry G. Bayerscame 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1500 miles, 
to have his deformity, resulting 
from Infantile Paralysis, corrected. 
Hundreds nearer home have come for treat- 
ment of various paralyzed and deformed 
conditions. Parents of crippled children and 
young adults should know of this institution, 
Information and Literature mailed free. 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
36 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill andrheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then comes cooling, 
welcome relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jer 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musterole is now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. AskforChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Earn More Money! 


Mr. F. R. Harmer of Canada 
makes his spare time addot 
his income: 

You can do the same. Write 


Dept. C-X 124 
International 
Magazine Co. 


119 W. 40th St., 
New York, : N. Y. 


For several days, ever since, in fact, he 
and Georgianna had mutually put one an- 
other out of their respective lives, Carrie 
had felt a need for the society of other 
humans. Yet when, at the correct hour of 
four thirty, he saw the slim figure of 
Louisa Bradley advancing up the long 
driveway, carrying a bouquet of flowers to 
his grandmother, he made a dash through 
the butler’s pantry, pausing long enough 
to snatch a handful of chocolates, across 
the kitchen, and out into the back garden. 

Far east of the house, in the orderly little 
apple orchard, an old-fashioned yellow and 
brown string hammock swayed in the 
wind, and Carrie made a bolt for it. Fora 
few moments he lay quiet; then, as all 
seemed serene, he crossed his legs and be- 
gan thoughtfully to devour the candy. 

That first flush of his triumphant stand 
in the matter of the sweater had cooled; 
Grandmother’s eyes were no longer merely 
hurt; there lay in them a speculative look, 
a look of a lady planning, by fair means or 
foul, to get her own way. Carrie was 
worried, and there was no one to whom he 
could take his worries. There never had 
been anyone . . 

Carrington Farraday had been a lonely 
child. His father had died before his 
birth, his mother shortly afterwards, and 
the friends of Victoria Farraday had 
shaken their heads sadly at the thought of 
the fragile woman burdened with the up- 
bringing of a ten-pound boy baby. She 
had been over sixty when he was ten—and 
Carrington had been almost as afraid of 
her displeasure then as he was now. No 
father could have inspired the respect, the 
promptly unquestioning obedience, which 
the small woman with the bright little 
eyes*who ruled her family house with a 
rod of iron brought forth in him. Mrs. 
Farraday was little; like a good specimen 
of her generation, she gave forth an aroma 
of helplessness, of utter femininity, yet no 
Amazon, no militant woman, was ever 
more sure of her power. 

Mrs. Farraday’s ideas of fit comrades 
for her grandson were rigid, and as the 
little boys upon whom she bestowed the 
regal indulgence rarely attracted Carrie— 
they had been, all of them, of the Louisa 
variety—he had grown up without friends. 
In his teens, when girls became a factor in 
his life, he broke the prescribed bounds 
occasionally, but never with lasting re- 
sults. The Georgiannas of his world, male 
and female, were not eager to week-end 
beneath the austere gaze of Grandmother. 

His first year at college had been a re- 
lease, but Carrie was not over-popular. 
Two years of travel with Mrs. Farraday 
had made him older than the other boys. 
He had emerged, at the end of his freshman 
term at Cranford, with no one to help 
alleviate the boredom of the summer at 
home. And the young Darntonites, with 
whom he had more or less grown up, had 
their cliques and groups apart from him. 
Georgianna had been his only link; there 
had always been an indefinable bond be- 
‘tween them, a bond that was neither 
| sympathy nor understanding, yet that had 
‘remained for the fifteen years the Pooles 
had lived in Darnton; and now she was 
'gone. She never wanted to see him again. 
| He ate the last of the chocolates, and 
| misery settled over him, misery so thick 
‘that he did not hear footsteps until cool 
|hands covered his eves and a well bred 
| voice demanded, ‘Guess who.” 
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“Louisa,” he said flatly, unemotionally. 

“Mrs. Farraday said you were out here.” 
Smiling, Louisa looked down upon him. 
“I’m awfully sorry if you’re still bothering 
about the sweater, Carrington. Your 
grandmother is worried, too. I’m sure 
she’d never do anything that would dis- 
turb you.” 

Carrie snorted, sat up and ungraciously 
offered Louisa the hammock. A string 
hammock is not meant for two, if Louisa 
is one of them. Georgianna, NOW «3 

“Mrs. Farraday is so old—and so help- 
less, in a way,” continued Louisa in her 
best bedside manner as she sat down. 
“Couldn’t you wear the sweater—just to 
please her—around the house? I hate to 
see you two disturbed over such an un- 
important little thing.” 

Carrie looked at her coldly. “There is 
only one possible circumstance in which I 
could -wear that sweater,” he said, “and 
that is by rating it.” 

Louisa beamed at his manly attitude. 
“It’s too bad you’re not stronger,’”’ she 
said, as though agreeing with him. “But 
exercise is so fatiguing, don’t you think?” 

Carrie looked past her morosely. “I’m 
strong enough,” he muttered. “Fact, I 
play a fairly good game of tennis. I’m 
quick. Only trouble with me is that I’m 
too dam’ lazy.” He offered no apology for 
his language, hoping again that Louisa 
would take offense. If he had looked at 
her then and seen the radiant approval in 
her colorless little face at this strong mas- 
culine man, he would have groaned aloud. 

“Oh, not Jazy!”’ said Louisa. “I think 
athletics are—well, to be frank, rather 
vulgar—anyway. Of course in football 
you're not running about in—in undress— 
but it zs rather a brutal game. Don’t you 
think, Carrington, that it brings out the 
worst in a man?” 

Carrington’s impulse was to retort that 
she did that, but something saved him. 
He would probably have found himself 
engaged to be married before explanation 
of such a statement was over. 

Louisa talked on, finding thrilling in- 
terest in this hulking, sulky young man 
who was so adorably rude, so virilely con- 
temptuous. And Carrie listened because 
he could not help himself, until his very 
dislike of her began forming a conviction 
in his mind. 

Why didn’t he go in for athletics? 
Georgianna thought he couldn’t; Grand- 
mother thought he needn’t; Louisa thought 
he shouldn’t. Three excellent reasons . 
Football—it was an exciting game to 
watch. Irritation stirred in him en- 
thusiasms which had lain dormant for 
years. Himself a hero; himself, trim, fit, 
hard-muscled, cheered by a great gay 
crowd, surrounded by congratulatory men 
and smiling girls—girls like Georgianna! 

Georgianna, of course, never wanted to 
see him again. It would serve her right if 
he became the hero of the Cranford team. 
And after she had cheered herself hoarse, 
and rushed down with the rest of them, to 
take his hand in her little ones for an in- 
stant, he would look at her coldly—just a 
look would be sufficient. She’d re- 
member . . 

“Mrs. Farraday said for me to bring 
you in for tea,” said Louisa. She ex- 
amined her wristwatch, a small, silly 
thing. 

Carrie looked at her thoughtfully, and 
slowly a smile formed itself on his lips; a 
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light flickered and shone in his blue eyes. 

“Tea?” repeated Carrie, as though in 
surprise. “I'll walk to the house with you, 
Louisa. I can’t take any, yousee. I—I’m 
in training.” And with Louisa, wide-eyed 
in wonder at the athlete, by his side, he 
strode majestically across the lawn to the 
living room door. 


Carrie was not yet quite sure what the 
diet of a prospective athlete should be, 
but he suspected that it meant total aban- 
donment of all the things he liked to eat. 
He remembered having felt the deepest 
sympathy for athletes with whom he had 
dined. He refused wine, dessert and coffee 
at dinner, and paused, a cigarette mid- 
way to his lips, luxuriating in this self- 
inflicted punishment. 

Across the oval table Grandmother 
Farraday watched him anxiously. 
sure you're not ill, Carrington? Wouldn’t 
you like a piece of chocolate cake?” 

Carrie gulped. “No thanks, Grand- 
mother.” 

There was a feeling of emptiness, of in- 
tense physical and spiritual discomfort 
within him as they went into the living 
room. ‘Ten minutes of conversation, and 
Grandmother retired; Carrington wan- 
dered into the library, wondering whether 
among the Farraday volumes there might 
be something on the training of future 
football heroes. The only thing he had 
found when the doorbell rang was a small 
volume entitled “The Care and Feeding of 
Children.” He paused, the book in his 
hand, at the sound of the bell; stood 
rooted at the voice which so cheerfully 
answered Madison’s “Good evening, Miss 
Poole.” 

Georgianna! 

“T’ve brought an old friend of Mr. 
Farraday’s father,” she was explaining. 
“T’ve got to run—’nother engagement— 
but won’t you tell Mrs. Farraday that 
Mr. Whiting is here?” 

Carrie listened while Madison explained 
that Mrs. Farraday had retired. But Mr. 
Carrington . . . The tinkle of Georgi- 
anna’s voice, and in the doorway of the 
living room there loomed the large figure 
of a man, gray-baired, brown, handsome. 

They sat down in the comfortable 
library armchairs and Carrie uncertainly 
refused a cigarette. The older man glanced 
at the small book still clutched so tightly 
in his host’s fingers and, being a parent 
himself, recognized it. 

“Contemplating marriage?”’ he inquired, 
smiling. 

Carrie blushed and laid aside Doctor 
Holt’s message to the world. “As a mat- 
ter of fact——”’ he began—and paused. 

“Well?” Whiting smiled encouragingly. 

Carrie was wondering whether the 
stranger would tell Georgianna. Somehow 
he didn’t want Georgianna to know—yet. 

“Why—this would be between ourselves, 
of course——”’ 

“Of course,” 
eyes amused. 

“Well, I wa looking for something on 
diet—you kn _—-for training.” 

His visitor .ked as though that were 
a most natural thing. He spoke easily, 
quietly. ‘“You’ve certainly come to the 
right man for that,” he said. “I was foot- 
ball coach for Cranford for twelve years. 
That’s when I knew your father.” 

“Wh-what!’”’ Carrington hardly be- 


echoed his guest, gray 


lieved him. Then he began to laugh weakly. 


Mr. Whiting—old Alan Whiting of 
Cranford—leaned back and surveyed the 
elder Carrington Farraday’s son thought- 
fully, surveyed him with the look of a 
woman fingering material in a shop. 

“Hmph!” he announced non-commit- 
tally. And then, “You're a pretty bum 
specimen for a young man, aren’t you?” 
he asked pleasantly. “How old are you?” 

It was after midnight when Alan 
Whiting left the house, leaving behind him 
a sobered young man in whose head there 
no longer flashed pictures of himself on the 
Cranford field surrounded by groups of 
admirers, but in whose eyes was a look of 
determination as glittering as any that 


ever gleamed in the eyes of Victoria 
Farraday. 


That summer which lay between the end 
of Carrington Farraday’s freshman year | 


and the beginning of his sophomore would | Sure 


be dull in telling, a mere recounting of 
schedules, self-denials, rules, restraints, 
torments. 

As fat melted away from the heavy | 
frame of the young man, his mind, his very | 
strength of will, seemed to be cleared of | 
barnacles; when Mrs. Farraday objected to | 
the severity of his training—it was indeed | 
a sad sight to see Carrie running painfully | | 
up and down the long driveway—the | 

master of the Farraday household ordered 
the guest-room in the east wing prepared , 
for one Mr. Whiting, who was to spend the | 
summer there. After her first indignation | 
at affairs so being taken from her own 
hands, Grandmother’s pleasure at being | 
overruled by her own grandson got the | 
better of her; she found that she enjoyed | 
the guest’s company. He had known and | 
admired that almost mythical person, | 
Franklin Farraday; he had known and | 
loved Carrington Farraday, senior. And 
he seemed in a fair way of knowing and 
loving the young man under his present 
guidance. 

Whiting was a graphic conversationalist ; 
a man of over fifty, he had traveled the 
world; in fact there was only one subject 
upon which he was at all vague, and that 
was the business which had brought him to 
Darnton and the manner of his acquaint- 
ance with Georgianna Poole. His appear- | 
ance in Darnton seemed to have been pure | 
coincidence, one of those things which 
happen occasionally to make one believe in 
the powers of fate. 

It was after a solid month of training 
that Carrington came face to face with 
Georgianna on the main street of Darnton; 
he had hardly been in to the town pro- 
per since the advent of Alan Whiting. It 
was she who stopped, a quick smile curling 
her small red mouth. 

“Carrie! Gosh, you’re looking well!” 

“Am I?” Carrie’s diffidence was not 
wholly feigned; Georgianna had said that 
she never wanted to see him again, but 
apart from that was the fact that girls 
were among his taboos. He started to 
pass by, but she caught his sleeve. 

“Don’t run away, Carrie! Why don’t 
you ever come to see me any more?” 

He shrugged, but the contact of that 
small hand on his arm sent blood racing 
through his veins. Carrie’s blood was no 
longer sluggish. 

“Thought you didn’t want me to,” he 
returned, averting his eyes from her 
friendly, almost wistful little face. “I’ve 
been busy, anyway.” 
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“Busy?” She ignored the first part of 
his statement as unimportant. “What 
have you been doing?” 

Her interest swelled his heart. “Oh— 
playing croquet. See that muscle?” He 
couldn’t resist the vanity of swelling his 
biceps; he was as proud of it as any child 
of a new toy. 

The light in her eyes reminded him for 
an instant of Louisa, but she caught it in 
time, lowered her lashes and leaned over 
to roll up the sleeve of her rose-colored 
sweater and display a muscle of her own. 
Her flesh was cool and sweet beneath his 
fingers as, at her bidding, he felt the hard 
little arm. In a flash he remembered that 
day when he had held these arms close to 
her sides and kissed her lips . . . 

“Think you might come round some- 
time,” she said, pouting. 

He bowed. It was all that he could do. 
And this time she did not detain him; 
they separated. 

Georgianna filled his thoughts for a 
whole day after that, but Whiting was 
finding new torments to tire him out—it 
was a more difficult task now than it had 
been, this reducing of Carrie to a tired, 
heavy-eyed young man whose one thought 
was of slipping between the cool sheets of 
his bed—and within a week visions of 
Georgianna were definitely relegated to 
the future, along with dreams of chocolate 
cake and hot raised biscuits. 

Whiting had decided that, with Carrie’s 
new vitality of mind, the speed which he 
had called forth from within him, he might 
do well as a half-back, and as September 
and the try-out at Cranford drew nearer 
his training became more and more in- 
tense. It was a week before the Day when, 
as he and Whiting were playing on the new 
handball court, he saw from the corner of 
his eyes Georgianna approaching slowly up 
the driveway. His heart leaped, and a 
look of worry crossed his face; Grand- 
mother might be nasty; she didn’t like 
Georgianna Poole. 

| Whiting followed his eyes. “Won’t hurt 
you to relax now,” he said. “I’m going in 
and take a shower.” He strode to the 
house, nodding to the girl, and Carrie, hot, 
dirty, yet somehow triumphant and proud 
of the picture he made in his bathing suit, 
bare brown legs and strong brown arms, 
awaited the approach of the girl. 

'He had never seen Georgianna look so 
destructibly feminine; he had never seen 
her in pale pink organdie before. A floppy 
hat, heavy with flowers, covered her short 
hair; slippers with heels too high for 
country roads accentuated the smallness of 
her feet. And somehow the pink of her 
frock was reflected on her cheeks; there 
was a shyness in her violet eyes, a tremu- 
lousness in her smile. 

‘“Caught vou!” she said, taking his 
hand. “But my Lord, Carrie, you 
couldn’t expect me not to know you were 
in training! I’ve never seen such a change 
in a man in my life—honest, I wouldn’t 
have believed it! Come along and tell me 
about it.” 

Carrington smiled happily. He had 
Whiting’s permission, he had the unspoken 
permission of his fit young body, and he 
held firmly to the small hand in his. 

“D’you mind if I don’t change just yet? 
Come on over and let’s sit down under 
that tree.” 

i She followed him meekly, and for thirty 
ecstatic minutes they—or rather, Carrie— 


talked. He hadn’t meant to tell her about 
his plans; he had meant, in fact, to put her 
in her place, but somehow with her so near 
him, so near and little and sweet . . 

He abandoned all ideas of firmness. He 
was crazy about Georgianna; peace had 
been made without assault to his dignity, 
and he knew that he wanted to see her 


every day. ‘Gosh, I’m starved!’ he said 
suddenly. ‘Come on in and have luncheon 
with us.”” He couldn’t let her go now. 


But Georgianna hesitated. “‘ Your grand- 
mother doesn’t like me,” she said. 

Carrie frowned. ‘“No-o-o,” he agreed 
dubiously. That was a problem—Grand- 
mother and Georgianna . . . “But come 
on, anyway. I do.” 

It was strange to see Georgianna blush. 

“She’ll think it’s funny for me to run in 
on you like this, with no excuse. I—I 
want her to like me.” She looked up at 
him and scowled in answer to the frown 
which still creased his forehead. She 
didn’t want Carrie worried, with the 
try-out so near. 

“Come on!” he pleaded. 

Georgianna looked about her thought- 
fully; suddenly as her gaze reached a bed 
of salmon colored gladioli her mouth 
twitched; her eyes, returning to Carrie’s 
face, sparkled. 

“Gosh!” she said, grinning. “All right, 
I'll come, Carrie. You go on in and dress.” 

He hesitated, questioning; then he 
obeyed her. He had just emerged from 
his own room, exquisitely attired in white 
flannels and his favorite foulard tie, when 
Madison admitted Miss Poole. He saw 
Grandmother’s expression tighten, saw, as 
he watched her, a look of total amazement 
cover her face as Georgianna appeared in 
the doorway. He looked up. 

Little and slender, a smiling, shy young 
woman in organdie, holding in her arms an 
enormous bunch of salmon _ colored 
flowers. 

“Mother sent these over to you,” she 
said demurely to Mrs. Farraday. “She’s 
always admired your gladioli so much and 
she’s been so proud of these. She wanted 
you to see them—honestly, Mrs. Farraday, 
if you took them out to your garden and 
compared them with your own, I don’t 
think you’d find a bit of difference! And 
yours are prize-winners, too, aren’t they?” 

Carrington choked and walked quickly 
to the window; outrageously Georgianna’s 
eyes followed him, commanded his gaze. 

For an instant Victoria Farraday 
wavered; she looked out of the window 
toward the garden where her prize gladioli 
bloomed; she looked back at the girl. 
There were no other gladioli in Darnton 
like hers . . . She took the proffered 
bunch of blossoms, stared at them; again 
her’ eyes strayed to the window, returned 
to Georgianna. 

“Extraordinary!” she murmured. Then, 
sharply: “It was very sweet of your 
mother. I shall write her a little note.” 

“Do!” urged Georgianna. 

Mrs. Farraday surveyed her uninvited 
guest again. “Or perhaps I will call,” she 
said steadily. ‘I’m growing older, of 
course, and do not go about so much——”’ 

“Oh, no!” denied Georgianna. “And 
please call. It’s so long since we’ve seen 
you. And we’re nearly as near as the 
Bradleys—and really much nicer! I’m 
quite hurt at you, Mrs. Farraday.” 

Grandmother stared hard at Georgianna. 
There was not the slightest doubt in her 
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mind of where the flowers had grown; she 
was an enthusiastic gardener, and she 
knew! As Georgianna continued to return 
her gaze, she knew also that Georgianna 
was aware that she knew. The effrontery 
of the girl paralyzed, fascinated her. 

“You must stay to luncheon with us,” 
she said. 

“T should love to,” returned Georgianna 
promptly, smiling. “I hoped you’d ask 
me.” Georgianna knew better than to try 
to put anything over on Mrs. Farraday. 

Whiting joined them; Grandmother sat 
in puzzled silence during luncheon while 
he and Carrie talked with Georgianna. 

It was also Whiting who led a reluctant 
and apprehensive Carrie away after 
luncheon, only slightly reassured by a 
cheerful wink from Georgianna. Mrs. 
Farraday took up her knitting and sat, 
obviously waiting for her young guest to 
explain herself. 

“TD’you know,” began Georgianna as 
the figures of the two men were lost among 
the trees, “I think I know why you don’t 
like me?” 

Mrs. Farraday drew in a deep breath. 
“Really!” she said. 

Georgianna nodded, undisturbed. “It’s 
because we’re so much alike,” she said. 

Mrs. Farraday laid down her knitting. 
“Really!” she repeated. 

“Really,” assented the girl gravely. 
“We each like our own way—and get it. 
We don’t either of us care what other 
people think. We’re—we’re rather out- 
rageous—you and J, Mrs. Farraday.” 

“Are you sure that you’re not—pre- 
suming—Georgianna?” asked her hostess, 
icy, yet using the girl’s given name. 

“No,” returned Georgianna equably. 
“Maybe I am. But you see I want my 


own way.” 


Grandmother stared at her. “So do 
I,” she said curtly, after a pause. 
Georgianna hesitated now. Horns had 


clashed; the next move was the most im- 
portant. Carrie was in training, and there 
must be no false touch, no disturbance to 
mar the peace of his mind. She knew 
what an open quarrel between herself and 
this bright-eyed old lady would mean; 
she knew also that Carrie was as anxious 
for her company as she had been for his all 
through the summer. And yet . . ~ for 
an instant longer she pondered just how 


much Mrs. Farraday would stand; she was- 


fully convinced that Carrie's grandmother 


was as modern as she herself; as thoroughly - 


a living example of this younger generation. 

Of course she might be able to wait until 
Carrie had definitely won. Perhaps she 
had not gone too far. But she didn’t want 
to. She even suspected that Mrs. Farra- 
day would be contemptuous if she retreated 
now. And rightly so. She had said she 
wanted her own way! And she had missed 
Carrie. Ever since that first—that only— 
kiss, she had missed him. 

“You're seventy, Mrs. Farraday,” said 
Georgianna in a clear voice which did not 


divulge the trembling of . er soul. ‘And 
I’m twenty. Don’t yout 1k it would be 
easier and pleasanter for th—and for 
Carrie—if we wanted ti me thing? 
And—don’t you think that’... .7be we do, 
anyway?” 

There was an instant of breathless sus- 
pense. And then: 


“T never thought that such a long- 
legged, gangling child as you were could 
grow up into such a pretty woman,” 
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4. The Orient, 4c. 

5. Florida, Bermuda and the West Indies, 4c. 

6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 

7. Canadian Rockies and Northwest 
Parks, 6c. 

8. National Parks of Colorado and California, 6c. 

9. Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley, 6c. 


National 


10. New England and the Adirondacks, 6c. 
11. New York and Surrounding Resorts, 6c. 
12. Conducted Cruises, by Edgar Allen Forbes, 15c. 
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remarked Victoria Farraday, taking up her 
knitting. ‘What did they do with you— 
put you into a convent?” 

Georgianna drew a deep breath and 
pulled her chair closer to her hostess. 


Georgianna drove Carrie to the train on 
that first step of his journey to Cranford. 
She was strangely disturbed, and she kept 
shooting quick sidelong glances at the man 
by her side. Carrie’s face was tranquil, 
his eves looking straight ahead as though 
in search of something they were approach- 
ing, and impatience at his calm took the 
place of the girl’s excitement. She let her 
hand slip from the wheel, graze against his 
side, and with a grin he took it into his own. 

“Well?” demanded Georgianna softly. 

Carrie bent towards her slightly. © “It’s 
great that you and Grandmother have got 
to be such good friends,” he said quietly. 

“Hm-m,” agreed Georgianna unemo- 
tionally. It’s a great world, Carrie.” 

He was silent, and she felt her heart 
beating more desperately as the distance 
between the house and the station was 
lessened. It was a great world—and 
yet 

“Going to pray for me?” asked Carrie, 
smiling. 

“You know it!”’ Her voice was fervent; 
the eyes she raised to him were soft, and 
yet still insistent. 

“When I get back,” he began—and 


He shrugged. “Oh, nothing!” 

Georgianna was burning with impa- 
tience. They were on the main street 
now; savagely she jerked the car about the 
curve of the station road. 

“Only half a mile now,” she said, and 


sighed. 
“Yup.” Carrie sighed too—but that 
was all he did. 


Far through the distance they heard an 
engine whistle as the train left North 
Darnton. 

“Oh!” said Georgianna faintly. 

She turned to him. 

“Carrie—isn’t there something—you 
want to tell me—before you go?” It was 


crude, of course, but her necessity was great. 

And Carrie grinned imperturbably. 
“Not a darn thing,” he.assured her, and 
left her so stunned that they said not 
another word until after the car was drawn 
up beside the platform. 

They sat silently, and Georgianna’s eyes, 
in full view of everyone who happened to 
look that way, rested with unhidden and 
unprecedented adoration upon Carrie’s 
face. The engine whistled again, just be- 
hind the last curve of the track between 
North Darnton and Darnton, and a flash 
of pain passed over her face. So soon, 
Carrie was holding out his hand. 

“Good-by, Georgianna. I'll be back in 
a couple of days.” He leaned over and 
kissed her, and until the train began 
to move, bearing him away, she sat mo- 
tionless. Then the sudden jerk of the 
engine and the figure of Carrington on the 
back platform electrified her to action. 
The motor road ran as far as Westbrook 
beside the track; for fifteen miles more, 
if she drove swiftly, she could be with 
Carrie. 

Her eyes, steadily turned toward the 
moving train, remained on Carrie’s face, 
and as steadily he watched her, smiling 
back. It was just beyond Darnton, as 
they passed the reservoir, that through the 
blur which their mutual speed hung over 
her straining eves she saw him make a 
gesture. Dazedly she watched while he 
swung to the steps; for a second her heart 
froze as she comprehended. Through 
that blur she saw him jump, and she 
closed her eyes. Automatically she had 
stopped her car, and she waited, motion- 
less, unable to move, as his long body 
thumped heavily on the sandy bank beside 
the track, as he scrambled to his feet, 
leaped into the car, lifting her from her 
place behind the wheel to the passenger’s 
seat as though she were without weight. 

She was still breathless when the car 
leaped ahead beneath Carrie’s left hand; 
his right arm was about her, gathering her 
close. 

“Catch the train at Westbrook,” he 
panted. “Be with you five minutes 
longer.” 
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“Carrie!” Her eyes still clinging to the 
steadiness of his figure before that back- 
ground of swiftly, dizzily moving country- 
side, suddenly saw something that tore from 
her a little cry. “Carrie, your hands!” 

He glanced at them, cut and torn by 
their impact upon the gravel embankment, 
and somehow still keeping the car on its 
swift course, and without releasing her 
from his embrace, he found a handker- 
chief, wrapped it about the hand that 
rested on her frock. 

Then he grinned at her wide-eyed won- 
der. “Darn good training,” came his 
voice happily, through the pounding of the 
motor. “I probably won’t have a whole spot 
on my. anatomy by this time next month!” 

Simultaneously she cuddled more close 
to him, and his arm about her tightened. 
Just ahead of them the Cranford-bound 
train was again slowing for a stop. 

“Carrie,” said Georgianna faintly, “I 
don’t want you to tell me anything you 

_don’t want te, until you come back. 
Maybe—maybe you haven’t anything you 
want to tell me, anyway. But—Carrie, 
I love you more than everything in this - 
world. And—lI’ll be waiting for you.” 

He swung the car about that last curve 
and leaped out. 

She saw him, flushed, hatless, smiling; 
a young man in a blue homespun suit 
torn into shreds at the knees, a young 
man who seemed ignorant of the fact that 
his hands and forearms were studded with 
sharp little points of gravel. 

“T suppose it’s just silly pride,” he an- 
swered, still speaking quickly, breathlessly. 
“And I never had any at all before But 
I don’t want to ask you to marry me, 
Georgianna, until I’ve made good. When 
I come back, if e 

“Yes,” interrupted Georgianna, lifting 
her face to his last kiss before he made a 
second movie-hero leap to the moving 
train. 

And that “yes” was as much an accep- 
tance of an unqualified proposal of mar- 
riage as that look in her eyes was, for the 
moment, even more than love, the hero- 
worship of a young girl for the most spec- 
tacular hero of the Cranford football team. 


Want some good news? Well, here it is—W. W. Jacobs himself has 


outside the window turns into the ominous 
greenish amber that presages a storm. 
Nor, is there long to wait. The storm 
breans suddenly with a terrible fury. 
Sheets of rain pour down the windows and 
batter against the panes. It seems to 
grow still darker outside as my friend 
turns up the lights inside—the eye is 
ever thus deceivea- -and the rain comes 
down harder and harder as my friend’s 
man in the back room opens up the 
hydrant. 

My friend pulls down the window shades 
and suggests to his fair young caller that 
she had better remain until the storm is 
over—‘almost out of the question to get 
a taxicab on a day like this, you know’— 
and she invariably does and has tea with 
him ‘instead of with So-and-So at the 
Ritz . . . He is now figuring out an 
equally successful way to get rid of the 
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boresome callers, but he has not yet per- 
fected the device. 

Another piquant feature of my friend’s 
apartment is a large cocktail shaker that 
is automatically set in operation whenever 
the front door opens. The shaker is rigged 
up in a specially constructed ice-box with 
a plate-glass front, is constantly “loaded” 
and ready, and is turned rapidly by a series 
of small wheels and lathes connected 
electrically with the front door. The male 
visitor is thus cheered upon his entrance 
with sweet sounds as of a boyhood melody. 

Still another morsel in the bachelor 
apartment olio is an old cuckoo clock, 
grandfather’s size, over the cuckoo in 
which my friend has, after much labor, 
adroitly constructed a small papier maché 
head of his particular detestation, Wood- 
row Wilson. It is thus the M. Woodrow 
who periodically pokes out his head and 
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